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THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Large numbers of unskilled laborers in the United States are not 
particupating as they should in the prosperity of the cowntry.—This fact 
has been emphasized in recent statements by President Coolidge 
and by the Secretary of Labor. For example, the average earnings 
of railroad track laborers in 1926 were only $17 per week, and in the 
lumber industry in 1925 average earnings of unskilled labor in all 
districts were only $17.77 per week and in the lowest-paid district 
only $10.48 per week (p. 1). 

An inquiry into employee retirement systems of States and cities 
has recently been undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
an article on page 10 gives a preliminary report on systems in force in 
Pennsylvania. The age at which retirement on pension is permitted 
varies in the systems discussed from 45 to 62, and the length of service 
required is from 10 to 25 years. Police and firemen’s systems have 
lower ages than others, but require fairly long terms of service. All 
the plans covered are contributory, but the contributions demanded 
from the employees vary considerably, 


Farm children are being trained in scientific methods of agriculture 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the State agricultural colleges. Such training not only fits the young 
agriculturist for his job; it also raises the living and working standards 
on the farm, develops leadership in farm children, arouses a desire for 
further education, and tends to make them look upon agriculture as 


their life job, and by so doing helps to solve the problem of the 
supply of labor on the farm (p. 3). 


The cost of living in the United States in June, 1927, was almost 1 
per cent lower than in June, 1926, and 1.3 per cent lower than in 

ecember, 1926, according to the semiannual survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 202). 


An analysis of accident rates in the iron and steel industry, by States, 
shows that as a rule those States in which there has been the most 
extensive and most prolonged safety effort have the lowest accident 
rates over a period of years (p, 43). 


Rock dusting of all coal mines, except anthracite mines, in every part, 
whether in damp or dry condition, is advocated by the United States 
Bureau of Mines in order to prevent the propagation of mine explo- 
sions, and specifications for rock dusting have been determined from 
nearly 1,000 explosion tests in the bureau’s experimental mine. 
The effectiveness of rock dusting has received practical demonstra- 
tion in two coal-mine explosions which occurred recently in Pennsyl- 
vania. Ten men were killed in these explosions, but the lives of 700 
were saved, as the explosions were limited by the rock dust to the 
place where they originated (p. 54). 


The amount of labor necessary to produce and market an acre of corn 
varies from 15-20 man-hours in the corn belt of the Middle West 
to 50-70 man-hours in some of the Southern States. Similar wide 
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variations exist in the case of cotton and other crops. The difference, 
are largely due to the degree in which the topography of the lang 
permits, and local practice accepts, the use of improved machinery 
(p. 35). ’ 

The right of a former convict to recewe damages for an industrial acc}. 
dent has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Nebraska. Th 
court held that conviction of crime does not deprive a person of his 
civil right to his property and earnings nor deny him due process to 
the courts to protect his property and earnings (p. 72). 

Negro labor is slowly improving its position in the industries of Wes 
Virginia, according to a report of the Bureau of Negro Welfare and 
Statistics of that State. A number of mills and factories, which 
formerly excluded negroes, are now employing them. More are 
employed in the railroad yards and maintenance of way work, and 
negro bricklayers, carpenters, and other skilled building craftsmen 
are increasing in number and finding ready employment (p. 27). 


American capital invested in other countries may cause @ reduction 
in American standards of living—Thus, American capital invested in 
the textile industry of oriental countries, with low-paid labor, may 
drive the American factories out of business or cause a demand for 

reatly reduced wages in order to meet the oriental competition, 

uch developments are not at all impossible in the struggle for 
international markets, according to an article by the Washington 
representative of the International Labor Office (p. 25). 


A description of the welfare work in company towns shows soime- 
thing of the scope of the companies’ activities in these towns. Among 
the features provided for employees and their families are houses, 
schools, parks, and recreation grounds, as well as medical and nursing 
care, day nurseries for the children of working mothers, playground 
supervision for children, and trained leadership in the recreation and 
club activities of both the young people and the older members of 
the community (p. 90). 

A child endowment act has been passed in New South Wales pro- 
viding an allowance of 5 shillings per week for children under 14 years 
of age. This allowance is to supplement a basic wage to be declared 
by the industrial commissioner and fixed according to the require- 
ments of a man and wife without children. The Rustratian Prime 
Minister called a conference early in June, 1927, to formulate a 
national child endowment policy (p. 32). 
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Low Earnings of Unskilled Labor in the United States 


HE relatively high level of wages now existing in the United 
States has been the subject of frequent comment both by Amer- 
ican and foreign observers. Reiteration of this comment, 

however, should not blind us to the fact that there exist in this 
country large numbers of common laborers whose earnings, under 
the best of conditions, are far below the requirements of healthful! 
living and good citizenship. 

This fact has ‘been given forceful expression in recent statements 
by the President of the United States and by the Secretary of Labor. 
Speaking at Hammond, Ind., on June 14, President Coolidge said: 
‘While we have reached the highest point in material prosperity ever 
achieved, there is a considerable class of unskilled workers who have 
not come into full participation in the wealth of the Nation.” Sec- 
retary Davis, in an address at Washington, on June 22, estimated 
that there are several millions of unskilled laborers in the United 
- States whose wages are so low as to constitute a moral and economic 

misfortune: 

If these underpaid workers were few in number, and existed only in scattered 
instances, the inequality would be less great. But if we count them up, if we 
think of those in all our industries who may lack mechanical skill but who 
nevertheless shoulder the heavy weights and do the roughest work, we find a 
great part of American industry shot through with these unfortunates. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that we have some millions of these hard-worked but 
underpaid Americans, aken together with their families and their dependents, 
I would venture to say we have among us from ten to fifteen millions of people 
who do not share as they should in the prosperity enjoyed by the rest of us. 


Morally, Hymepy ome © and on the grounds of simple humanity, this inequality 
should not be allowed to exist in this richest nation of history. 


No complete data exist regarding the actual earnings of unskilled 
labor of all classes. For certain industries, however, studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and other authoritative agencies give a 
reasonably accurate picture of the earning capacity of their unskilled 
employees. These data are summarized in the table below. Except 
in the case of coal mining and railroads, the earnings are expressed 
in terms of full-time weekly earnings, that is to say, the amount the 
average laborer would earn in a week if his employing establishment 
was operating full time and he lost no time at all through unemploy- 
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ment, sickness, accident, or other causes. The figures, therefore, may 
be taken as extremely conservative, representing maximum Possibf 
earnings.and thus being in excess of the actual amount which the 
average worker receives and must live upon. In the case of coy) 
mining and the railroads the information is reported only in the fom 
of actual earnings. 

The data given relate solely to males, and, while age Classificatio, 
is not available, it is known that common labor work js alingg 
invariably of a type to\demand an adult’s strength. Moreover, i, 
term “‘common labor” or “unskilled labor” is rather elastic, |, 
general, it implies work requiring little or no previous training, }y; 
very often the work does demand considerable intelligence and oft, 
involves a high degree of responsibility. Not infrequently, indog 
the term “common labor” means nothing more than the lowest-pij 
labor in the particular establishment or industry. : 

Of the mdustries for which data can be given, railroad labore: 
have the lowest earnings, the average for 1926 being only $17 per 
week; This is a large group of employees, numbering well ovo; 
200,000. The lumber industry ranks next lowest, average weekly 
earnings for all districts being only $17.77, and for the lowest-pai 
district only $10.48. In bituminous coal mining, owing to the 
irregularity of operation, over which the individual worker has jy) 
control, weekly earnings for all districts averaged only $22.78 {0 
inside laborers and $23.58 for outside laborers, and in the lowest 

district were only $10.34. 

' Only in the case of anthracite coal mining, foundries, and motor. 
vehicle manufacture did the weekly earnings for all districts average 
more than $25 per week, and even in the second and third of thew 
three industries the average earnings in the lowest-paid districts were 
well below $25, being indeed as low as $14.37 in the case of foundries, 
Moreover, it is to be emphasized that in the case of all the manv- 
facturing industries listed, the earnings reported are full-time earnings 
and thus in excess of the actual earnings. Full-time earnings can 
only be obtained by those who are so fortunate as to be working for 
an establishment which operates full time and who lose no time from 
sickness, accident, or other misfortunes. 

The figures here presented indicate clearly that there are groups 
of laborers in many industries who are receiving very inadequate 
wages. ‘This is evident even though the difficulty is recognized oi 
determining just what is an adequate living wage. Anyone with 
experience of life and of the present-day cost of living must recognize 
that many, and probably most, of the men included in the surveys 
here referred to were not receiving sufficient for the maintenance of a 
family at a wholesome standard of living. 
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3 VERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE COMMON LABORERS IN VARIOUS INDUS- 


TRIES AND DISTRICTS 








=— 
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ee 
Average full-time earnings 
Average per week ! 
fulltime 
Industry hours per 
week! | Lowest | Highest All 
district | district | districts 
» eee 
SEED. ninth cnelllindibtoc no «=> ~pntiain gains tna ae om 57.5 $10. 48 $25. 27 $17. 77 

Lame ose meat packing: Ali departments (1925)... _-_- 50. 2 17.041 25.34 21. 35 
Woolen and worsted goods manufacturing: (1926) .-.........--. 49. 4 20. 77 27. 82 21. 98 
Re ee 9 A ae RR ae 50. 6 11. 78 25. 32 23. 07 
Paper box-board manufacturing (1925) - --..------.------------- 56. 7 13. 37 28. 05 23. 99 
Blast furnaces (1926) . ....-.-----.------------------------------ 62. 4 16. 14 27.72 24. 34 
Foundries (1925) - --.-----. edetinetnseccc-scennnnaltnnnsmnntine =< 52.5] 1437] 28.67 25. 25 
Motor vehicle manufacturing (1925) .....---.------------------- 50, 4 24. 02 30. 26 28. 73 
Bituminous coal mining (1926):? 

pe EE RRRIT 8S ESSE, BEL URGES eS eae Se LET My SRR 10. 34 33, 90 22. 78 

Outside laborers aga ask euabesopodupuagepedeehdins -laer<bascany 11. 03 37. 69 23. 58 
Anthracite coal mining (1924) :? 

Inside lSDGUIES . -neiiew adn edee -o p-a-nc ene con nnpn-nannnn---- wy uid bone tntadhitlipeiiines 29. 42 

ORRIN rr eh a ttn #9 nbn mone enn ot --- lone porn csebiocenacensleehiessbes 29. 45 
Metalliferous mines; underground (1924). -..........-.-.-..- aged 52.1 19. 80 27.73 22. 04 
Railroads: Track laborers (1926)*_........-..-.---------------:- OB ie a 17. 00 














1 Except in the case of coal mining and railroads, where the only available data are for actual earnings 
d actual hours. ’ 
ar The weekly earnings are computed as equal to seven-fifteenths cf the half-month earnings reported. 
3 Weekly earnings are computed as equal to one fifty-second of the annual earnings reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Co on. 


The sources of the table are the wage surveys of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and, for railroad labor, the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The weekly earnings are shown, 
where data are available, for the industry as a whole and also for the 
lowest and highest district or department, as given in the original 
report. 
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Vocational Education for Farm Children ' 


HE first national meeting of farm children trained through 
Ki extension work was held in Washington, D. C., during the 
week beginning June 16, 1927. The gathering was sponsored 

by the United States Department of Agriculture as a part of its general 
cooperative extension work. Since 1914 the Department of Agri- 
culture has, under the authority of a law known as the Smith-Lever 


Act, been cooperating with the State agricultural colleges in carryin 


in farm homes throughout the United States. The expense of the 
work is shared by the Federal Government, the States, and the 
counties which accept the provisions of the act. Through the work 
the attempt is made to reach both adults and children on the farm. 
The national camp above mentioned was, in a sense, the culmination 
of the department’s work, to date, among the farm children. 


' Data are from U, 8. Department of Agriculture, Office of Coo ive Extension: Cooperative extension 
oie Na oon Get tat hee ae aah UE eet of har 
; nD ' u une 10, 1927; . d. t icuiture 
Miscellaneous Circular No. HU, 8. Gut of At m4 partinent of Agricu 
by ©) 


on extension work in agriculture and home economics on farms an 





:” ir 
k > Department of Agriculture press releases of Apr. 20 and June 14-17, 
Pee th original material furnished the Office of Cooperative Extension, which also supplied the 
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As a first step in extension work among children the attemp; ;, 
made to form ‘‘4—H Clubs’’? among the boys and girls of the coun § 
Each member undertakes one or more specific ‘“‘projects”—{), 
raising of a pig, a cow, chickens, the cultivation of a plot of ground 
in some crop, etc.—and pledges himself to follow the best practices 
in connection therewith, as determined by the State and Fedex) 
Government departments. 

The field of the work is indicated by the fact that, according to the 
census figures, there are some 11,000,000 rural boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and 18 years, of whom 27 per cent are not in school 
In 1924, 510,355 young people were enrolled in club work, and of 
these, 58 per cent were girls. 

This extension work is fundamentally vocational education on the 
farm—training the young agriculturist for his job. Since the farn 
amas is essentially that of labor, the work is important from the 
abor standpoint in that it is providing trained and efficient labor fo 
the farms, e 


Lines of Work Undertaken 





E “projects” undertaken by the children.include work in the 
raising of various kinds of farm animals, planting and caring for 
some kind of crop, learning to judge i seeds, etc., dairying, 
forestry, sewing, canning and preserving, cooking, renovation of fur- 
niture, judging of fabrics, farm and home management, sanitation 
and health work, etc. Children undertaking the raising of animals 
or poultry are encouraged to fix as their goal the securing of purebred 
stock and in this way to raise the livestock standard of the county. 
Although, in general, the boys’ projects are usually some work 
connected with the farm and those of the girls with the home, this 
is by no means always the case. Thus, of the 300,545 girls enrolled 
in 1924, 173,545 were engaged in some phase of clothing construc- 
tion and 83,149 in food preservation. But there were also 51,921 
girls in poultry clubs, 7,224 in dairy clubs, and 66,499 girls in garden- 
ing projects. Of the three young people recently sent abroad to 
compete in an international cattle-judging contest, one was a girl 
who had won first place in the national contest in this country. 





System and Method of Instruction 


"THE extension work is carried on through “technically trained and 

practically minded” agricultural agents. Generally there is a 
man agent to train the boys and a woman agent for work with the 
girls. These agents make their homes in the county in which they 
work and have a central office through which they may be reached, 
but spend their time largely in directing demonstrations of actual 
improved farming practices carried on by farmers in various points 
in the county and in interesting all farmers of the county in the 
pro and results of these improved practices. In the specialized 
problems which the agent is often called upon to handle he is assisted 








2 The general object of these clubs is the ye ye of head, hand, heart, and health, as exemplified 
in the aes eopnet at the national congress, which is already in use in many States: “I pledge my head 
to clearer ing, my heart to greater loyalty, my hands to larger service, and my health to better living, 
for my club, my community, and my country.” 
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.v the corps of specialists in various subjects maintained at the State 
soricultural a 4 
«Club work is learning by doing.’”’ When the’child undertakes a 
project he must follow the directions of the county agent as to the 
‘nethods to be used. If he decides to raise a pig, he must feed and 
are for it as directed by the agent. He learns how to keep a standard 
ystem of accounts of the expenditure for feed and any other expense, 
of the time spent in the work, of the amount realized from the sale of 
the pig, ete. In this way not only are improved methods of stock 
raising, farming, ete., introduced on the farm, but the youngster 
learns to put his work on @ business basis so that when he grows up 
and becomes a farmer himself he will know exactly how his farm 
stands as a business and producing unit. 

Figure 1 shows a county agent inspecting the farm accounts of John 
Visney (the boy with the hoe). John is the son of immigrant parents 
from Slovakia. In 1922 he won the prize as national champion junior 
dairy cattle judge of the United States. In addition he had been 

’ interested in dairying, improved silage corn, certified seed potatoes, 

- the Connecticut system of farm accounts, general farm improvement, 
and a community program. By careful study of breeding methods 
the average milk yield of his:cows has been increased 1,200 pounds 
per cow in the past two years. 

Although the individual child’s work is done at his own home, he 
> receives the stimulus of the interchange of ideas and experience with 
young people doing work on similar projects through the 4-H Club 
meetings held at some convenient plas, usually the home of one of 
the members. At these meetings the children discuss the work, hold 
demonstrations, learn how to correct any mistakes, learn parliamen- 
tary procedure, how to conduct meetings, etc. 

Instruction is most informal, being ‘‘conducted out of doors in the 
fields, the orchards, the barns, or in the home, the creamery, or the 
market place.” If the specific project is that of raising cotton, the 
agent goes out into the field wit the boy, inspects the work, points 
out any ways in which improvement can be made, etc. (See fig. 2.) 
Often these demonstrations attract not only the club members but 
the farmers of the community, as shown in Figure 3, where a demon- 
stration is being given of diseases attacking potato plants. 

As the boys and girls become proficient they are taught to give 
demonstrations of their work to their fellow club members and to 
older members of the community who are interested. Also they are 
encouraged to make exhibits of the results of their handiwork at 
county and State fairs, etc. | 


Achievements of Club Members 


‘THE work expands in ever-widening circles. .As the boy or girl 

sees the results that can be obtained by following scientific 
methods, his interest is apt to be aroused along other lines, and he 
undertakes new and different projects. The lines of work some of 
these boys and girls have entered and the results obtained are quite 
remarkable. One of the delegates to the national camp was an 
Italian boy from Connecticut who embodies the 4—H interest in the 
most improved methods. His daily work consists of 8 to 10 hours’ 
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labor on his father’s produce farm, but in his spare time he has sy. 
ceeded in raising a herd of five registered Southdown sheep, several 
Ayershire heifers, one of which took the grand prize at the Easter, 
States Exposition, and one of the five best flocks of Rhode Islan4 
Red chickens in the State. ‘His poultry plant is equipped wii, 
electric lights, trap nests, modern coal-burning brooders, and a mai. 
moth Newton incubator of 1,200 eggs capacity, chicks from which 
are booked in advance. He made high individual score in poultry 
judging at Madison Square Garden poultry show in 1926.” jj, 
stock and equipment are valued at $2,500, all earned through 4-}] 
Club work. His work and enthusiasm have inspired the boys in his 
vicinity to organize a poultry club. He has given three younger 
brothers different varieties of poultry to start their “projects.” He 
is now enrolling a group of the younger girls in his neighborhood int) 
a mg so that his 10-year old sister may have the advantages of clu} 
work. 

Sallie Wilhelm, .of South Dakota, has been in club work since 
1923. She is now,19 years of age. In 1923 she took canning as her 
project, completed her work, demonstrated commercial canning at 
two fairs, and won third place in demonstration at the State fair, 
The next year she undertook general food work as well as sewing, 
winning the State championship in food and grand ehampionship in 
home economics. She represented her State in an imterstaie fair, 
tieing Wisconsin for third place and winning a trip to the interna- 
tional fair at Chicago. Continuing her canning and food work in 
1925, she won first prize for a cake entered at the State fair and also 
won a silver medal for health work. In 1926 she was for the second 
year local leader for a food club and president of a canning club. 
During the season she eanned 371 quarts of fruits, vegetables, meats, 
jellies, and jams, having a value of $154.25, the labor and material 
costing $31.43, leaving $122.82 profit. She also prepared 136 meais, 
baked 202 loaves of bread, made 244% dozen buns, completed 70 
articles in sewing, and secured 82 new4—H Club members. She was 
sent to Chicage as champion health girl from South Dakota and 
aaomane the demonstration team which won third place at the State 
air. 

Some of the 4-H Club members have made substantial earnings 
from their club projects. One Mississippi girl specialized in basket 
weaving and in the course of her work taught, by mail, women in 20 
States to make baskets. In four years she cleared $900 through her 
work in basketry and canning, besides $177.35 in cash prizes. 
Another girl, from Arkansas, made $1,000 im profits from her poultry 
and her garden. 

Joe King, of Nebraska, sold in one year more than $1,600 worth of 
livestock besides earning $150 in premiums. A Greek boy in Massa- 
chusetts specialized in vegetables, ing in the summer of 1926 the 
sum of $293.88. In addition to his sale of vegetables he has built up “a 
good business in flowering plants and herbs,” and from the proceeds 
he has bought an acre of land. 

The 150 young people who attended the national camp have 
accumulated through club work about $48,000 worth of property, 
purebred livestock, and modern equipment, and have made prolits 
amounting to $52,421. The bank deposits of the group amount to 
$13,442. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR FARM CHILDREN 7 P 
Rewards of 4-H Club Work 


BESIDES the incentive of performance of a piece of work to the 
best of one’s ability, the 4-H Club boys and girls vie with each 
other for perfect performance, As already stated, exhibits are made, 
either a8 Individuals or as clubs, at State and county fairs, and many 
prizes are won, 

In many instances the work of these young people has attracted 
the attention of the local business men and bankers, who have been 
generous in their support. An official report of the United States 
Office of Cooperative Extension states: ‘‘There probably is no phase 
of rural extension work more popular, or which the people more 
willingly support financially than boys’ and girls’ club work.” * 

Often the local business men offer prizes to the boy or girl excelling 
in some particular phase of work or for general outstanding ability or 
achievements. These may consist of money, a trip, or a scholarship 
at the State agricultural college. The State universities have also 
offered scholarships for 4-H Club members, and short courses have 
been started for their special needs. Thus, recently, a short course 
in North Dakota brought some 300 club members together for a 
week’s training, while that offered by the Iowa State Agricultural 
College was given to 2,475 students. The State Fair Association of 
Texas has been granting college scholarships to 4-H members each 
year for outstanding work in agriculture. In Montana 95 scholar- 
ships in the State university are given by the State board of educa- 
tion. A large railroad has awarded altogether 43 college scholarships; 
in 21 cases the winner chose an educational tripinstead of the scholar- 
ship. Another railroad, from 1911 to 1919, donated $40,000 in prizes, 
mainly of purebred stock, to club members in the territory served by 
the railroad. : 

Every year local banks have lent.large sums to 4—H boys and girls 
to enable them to purchase seeds, purebred stock, etc. 

In Georgia many counties have adopted the policy of awarding 
certificates to club girls who have completed four years of club work. 
Often a luncheon or dinner is given by some local organization and the 
occasion is made a real event. 

Through cooperative effort by the clubs, vacation camps have been 
held in many places by county groups, or State-wide gatherings have 
been organized by the State colleges, fair associations, etc. These 
camps combine recreation with training. The trip to the national 
camp at Washington, D. C., was in many cases given as the reward 
for achievements in club work; in some cases the clubs themselves 
financed their delegates’ trip, but all of the delegates, of whom each 
State was entitled to be represented by four, were the most out- 
standing 4~H Club members in their State. 


Results of Extension Work Among Young People 
| THE primary result of the cooperative extension work in agri- 


culture is the adoption of better farm and home practices. 
\lthough cooperative extension work is also carried on direetly 





| * United States, Department of Agriculture. Office of Cooperative Extension Work, Cooperative 
‘ ‘tension work, 1924, with a 10-year review. Washington, 1926, p. 87. 
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among the adults in the-farming community, it sometimes happeng 
that the older people do not at first see the value of the scientif, 
methods. After the young son of the family has become interesteg 
in better methods and has‘by the results of his work shown what thp 
new methods will do the parents become interested; in one case 
the father was so impressed with the boy’s results that he asked to 
be taken into partnership. At the same time the daughter learns 
new methods of canning, sewing, home improvement, etc. She looks 
about her and sees how her home conditions can be improved, demon- 
strates them to her mother, and wins her as a convert. Some of the 
most interesting of the 4-H Club work has been done by girls who, 
starting with their own bedrooms, have eventually renovated the 
whole house. One Virginia girl (see fig. 4) reports as to her work 
on her bedroom as follows: 


The first thing I did was to pull all the nails out of the wall, then I tore off ql] 
Joose paper on the wall and pasted strips of cheesecloth over some of the cracks 
to keep the paper from bursting. I cleaned up some old paint around the edge 
of the floor with a strong solution of lye, which was a very unpleasant job, but 
nevertheless I kept trying. I got Miss O. to help"me select the kind of paper | 
wanted, so she suggested that I get cream for the walls and white for the ceiling, 
with a 3-inch.border. One of my friends helped me put on the ceiling and | did 
the rest myself. Miss M. came and made arrangements to meet me in Roanoke 
and help me select tle paints I needed, so I got the best grade; for the floor, 
one-half gallon of dark buff; for the door, mahogany; for the furniture, which 
consists of bed, dresser, washstand, bedside table, and two chairs, one quart of 
ivory enamel; also enough for the door and window facings. 

I got some cretonne to cover a window seat, glass handles for my dresser, 
candles and candlesticks, peanut can to make a wastebasket, and curtain rods. 
I had a time getting my packages to the car. When I got home I was all down 
and out. As soon as I could I moved all the furniture out of the room, painted 
the floor two coats, and washed off the furniture. I took the mirror to the dresser 
out of the frame and fastened it to the wall. I enameled all the furniture, also 
a vase, wastebasket, and an ink bottle. I stenciled a very small flower on my 
dresser, washstand, and backs of two chairs. I bought a chair seat for one chair. 

The curtains are cream with buff shades with blue and rose tie-backs. As soon 
as the floor was dry enough I moved all furniture back. The scarfs for my wash- 
a and dresser are dimity, with a rose flower and a 2-inch border of solid rose 
voile. 

I have one small picture. I made three braided rugs for the floor, and I also 
sold two for $4.50 to help pay my expenses. On the bed I have a cream crinkled 
bedspread with a buff stripe in it. I have one walnut desk made about 75 years 
ago by my grandfather, which I treasure very highly. 

My expenses were $5.50. The rugs I sold and the few berries I picked cov- 
ered all my expenses, so I’m not out anything and I have my room to enjoy. 


Another girl, from Mississippi, made such improvements through- 
out her home that ‘‘Dad has promised to paint the house inside and 
out,” 

Beautification of the yard and surroundings comes next. Shrubs 
and flowers are planted and the whole appearance of the farm is 
improved, increasing the pride and self-respect of the family. 

All this results eventually in raising the living and working stand- 
ards on the farm and throughout the community. Intensive surveys 
made in four States showed that three out of every four farm families 
had made some improvement in farm or home practice as a result o! 
the extension work. Especially valuable work has been done among 


the Negro farm people; they are characterized as being ‘teachable 
and appreciative.” 


The story of how home demonstration agents have influenced the civic and 
social life of hundreds of communities is an interesting one. Not only have 
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entire families been aroused and interested in matters pertaining to the success 
of the home, but communities have joined together in many successful enter- 
prises which can be directly traced to the inspiration and good judgment of the 
home-demonstration agent. From every State come reports of aroused interest 
in community responsibility. Civic beauty, social life and recreation, with the 
dealing with eommon problems of the community along many lines, have resulted 
from home-demonstration work, ' 

Home-demonstration work in the 10-year period can be justly credited with 
the wide adoption in American farm homes of tmproved practices in feeding 
and clothing the farm family, household management, maintenance of family 
health, and tne improvement and beautification of the home and its surroundings. 
Furm women whom this extension influence has reached have been enabled to 
cet up and maintain a higher standard of living for their families. They have 
acquired greater pride in their homes and their household duties. They have 
increased their personal incomes through the intelligent standardization and 
marketing of surplus home products. ‘They have learned to use the funds which 
they have for family expenditures more wisely and in terms of a more comfortable 
and attractive home life. They and their children are more simply and attrac- 
tively dressed. Their family diet is more wisely and economically selected. 
Home conveniences, such as improved water supply, improved sanitation, better 
means of heating and lighting the house, have aided many farm women in doing 
away with much of the drudgery and monotony of farm life and have given them 
more time for recreation and for companionship with their children and neighbors. 

Participation in extension activities has helped the farm woman to find a more 
active and important part in community life and improvement. Through 
extension influences she has learned to study and solve with other women of her 
locality the problems of the community of especial interest to them. Through 
constructive local leadership developed among the farm women, through their 
learning to plan and act together in local affairs, through the influence it has 
exerted in making the life of the farm and of the country community attractive 
and desirable, home-demonstration work beyond question has made a substantial 
contribution to American national life. 


The need of improved conditions on the farm is shown by the 
fact that on 10,000 farms studied by the Department of Agriculture 
throughout the North and West 61 per cent of the farm women had 
to carry the water for household use a distance of 39 feet, only 32 
per cent had running water in the house, 85 per cent had outdoor 
toilets, and only 20 per cent had bathtubs in the home. The working 
hours of these farm women averaged 11.3 hours per day. 

2. The demonstration work and the conducting of club meetings 
develops leadership in the farm boys and girls. That this is so is 
demonstrated by some of the examples already cited. 

3. As the boys and girls learn what can be done in their small 
projects they become eager to go on to other and wider subjects, 
developing a thirst for knowledge that has, in a great many instances, 
led to a college course in agriculture, often financed through club 
work. One of the most important achievements of the agricultural 
extension work is that it interests the children who have lost interest 
in regular school work and have dropped out. In the agricultural 
extension work the instruction comes to the child on his own farm, 
and there is none of the school atmosphere in the instruction and 
demonstration. ‘‘It does not deal with uninteresting books and 
theoretical things, but with live plants and animals, living processes, 
vital problems of the home, the farm, and the community.” 

4. The awakened interest in agriculture tends to make the young 
people look upon farming as their life job and to keep them on the 
farm. Since it is estimated that during 1925 there was a net loss 
of farm population to the city of 1,020,000 persons, the value to the 
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nation of training which will keep the farm child on the farm ; 

obvious. | 
5. Thus the extension work helps, by keeping the young people g 

home, to solve the problem of the supply of labor for the farm. 
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Public Service Retirement Systems: Pennsylvania 


NTEREST in the question of provision for old age, especially jy 
regard to employees whose earnings hardly permit them to make 
it for themselves, has increased greatly within the last decade 

Several States have passed old-age pension laws, and others are cop. 
sidering their passage. Employers are declaring that, aside from gl 
ideas of humanity, it is good business policy to see that some pr- 
vision is made for elderly employees, on the relative merits of indus. 

trial pension plans and group insurance are hotly discussed. Ciy’| r 
employees, whether State or municipal, have pressed their claim to 
be included in the movement, and a number of retirement systems 
for their benefit have been already established, while others are under 
consideration. : 

So many requests have been made of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for information concerning such systems that it has seemed 
worth while to prepare a report on their general features. Con- 
siderations of time and expense forbade making such a study con- 
plete in a geographical sense. Police and firemen’s pension systems 
ean be found in effect in almost every city of any size, and teachers’ 
retirement systems, while not quite so general, are still very numer- 
ous. An inclusion of all such plans would involve endless duplica- 
tion of detail with no corresponding benefit. A study of all state- 
wide systems, and of municipal systems in cities of a population of 
400,000 or over wouid, it was felt, include practically all variations 
of pension or retirement plans, and would also give some idea of the 
relative value of different systems. 

There are at present six States in the Union with retirement plans 
covering all State employees not included in some other pension 
plan. ‘l'wenty-one States and the District of Columbia have plans 
which include—or may include—all teachers in the public employ. 
Eighteen cities, according to the estimate of the Census Bureau, have 
in 1927 a population of 400,000 or over. The survey would thus 
include plans maintained by 46 agencies, covering employees ranging 
from laborers to high executive, administrative, and professional 
officials, and this, it was felt, would be a sufficiently wide inquiry to 
cover most significant variations of the plans now in use. 

A complete study of these plans from an actuarial standpoint 
would be a formidable task as to both time and cost involved, so it 
was decided to undertake a more modest program. The plan adopted 
was to learn for each system such important facts as the kinds of 
employees covered, what difference is made between different classes, 
the source of the funds, with the division of the cost between the em- 
ployees and the public authorities, the conditions under which retire- 
ment on pension is permitted, what provision, if any, is made for 
dependents of deceased employees, the practice in regard to retire- 
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ment for disability, the average age and years of service of those 
the income and outgo of the fund for the latest year reported 
upon, if possible the total cost of the — since its mauguration, 
and such other matters as may throw light upon the advantages or 


' disadvantages of a given plan. 


This investigation is at present under way. To meet the inquiries 
which the bureau is continually receiving, it has been decided to 
publish some partial reports, merely to show what are the leading 
features of existing rom and how successfully they work out in 
practice. In this preliminary report no effort will be made to group 


) together systems dealing with the same kind of employees or embody- 


ing the same features. Plans prevailing in a given State or district 
will be briefly deseribed, and two or three plans in each district, 
embodying different principles, will be selected for fuller discussion. 


Basic Classification of Retirement Plans 


THERE are two particulars in which retirement plans differ funda- 

mentally—the source of the funds by which they are maintained 
and the method by which provision is made for meeting the liabilities 
assumed. As to the first, plans may be either contributory or non- 
contributory; as to the second, they may be managed either upon the 
cash disbursement or the actuarial reserve system, 

Under the contributory system each employee contributes regu- 
larly from his salary or wages a fixed amount or a specified percentage 
which is designed to meet his share of the retirement allowance to 
which he will be entitled upon fulfilling the conditions for retirement 
laid down by the plan; under the noncontributory system the em- 
ployer bears the full cost. Noncontributory plans are unusual, 
especially among the systems installed in more recent years. 

Under the eash-disbursement system retirement allowances are 
paid from whatever funds ere in hand, which, in practice, means from 
the contributions of the employees as long as these are sufficient to 
meet the demand, and when they fall short the employer undertakes 
to make up the deficiency. During the early years of a system’s 
operation the employees’ contributions are usually more than suffi- 
cient for its needs, but gradually the increasing pension roll demands 
heavier and heavier annual payments, the contributions of the 
employees are progressively inadequate to the situation, and the 
State or city finds its contribution rapidly increasing. 

Under the actuarial reserve system a fund is established and the 
employer, like the empleyee, pays into this regular contributions. 
The rate of contribution 1s so calculated that the fund annually re- 
ceives an amount which, invested at compound interest, will be suffi- 
cient to pay each employee when his time of retirement comes the 
share of the retirement allowance due for one year’s services. By 
this plan, after a system is once installed, the liabilities accruing 
during a given year are met by the contributions paid in during that 
year. Each employee’s contributions are used to pay his share of 
his own retirement allowance, and the fact that the amounts deposited 
each year are invested at compound interest makes the final cost 
much less than if the employee’s contributions were used to pay the 
allowances of those retiring before him and the employer made no 
contribution until the time of payment came. 
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Whatever the system adopted, a question arises as to the retire, 
ment allowances of those already in the service, especially if the 
have been there for some time. Service rendered after the adoptio, 
of a contributory system is supposed to be provided for by the annya| 
contributions, but there is an accrued liability for earlier SErVicg 
which must be met somehow. No system begins by turning off oj 
employees without an allowance, or with the meager allowance 
provided by the few years of service they can ee between its adop. 
tion and their retirement. A common method of meeting the situs. 
tion is for the employing agency to assume the responsibility for the 
years of prior service, paying the full retirement allowance for then 
while the years after the adoption of the plan are covered by the 
combined contributions of employer and employee. Under this 
arrangement, those remaining in a system have no responsibility 
whatever for those retiring at or soon after its establishment. ; 


Retirement Systems in Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANTA has two State and six city retirement systems of 
interest from the standpoint of this study. Neither of the State 
systems has been in existence for a decade; the municipal systems are 
older, several dating back to the last century. The State systems are 
both actuarial reserve plans, while the city systems are all managed 
on the cash-disbursement plan. Differences in the requirements as 


to age and years of service, provision for dependents, and kind and 
amount of retiring allowance paid are marked. 


State Employees’ Retirement System 


The Pennsylvania State Employees’ Retirement System was 
established under an act signed June 27, 1923, and contributions and 
retirements began in 1924. As yet no report of its work has been 
published, though one is now in preparation and is expected to appear 
in a few months. 

Scope of plan.—The plan covers all holding a State office or 
employed by the year or the month, excepting judges and those who 
are covered by the State school employees’ plan. Membership is 
compulsory, after 12 months’ service, upon all entering the State 
service after December 31, 1924. Those in service when the plan 
was adopted were given the option of joining or remaining outside. 
The time during which they might exercise this option has been 
extended to December 31, 1928, but those who did not decide to 
enter within a year after the plan went into operation must, if they 
come in later, make up the contributions they would have paid 
during the interval. 

Administration —The system is administered by a board of five 
consisting of the secretary of the State, the State treasurer, one 
member appointéd by the governor, and two members belonging to 
the system and elected by their fellows. ! 

Contributions from the employees —The employee has the right to 
choose between two rates of contribution, the first of which is calcu- 
lated to produce upon retirement at 60 an annuity of one one-hundred- 
and-sixtieth of the average salary for the last five years multiplied by 
the years of service, while the second gives a similar annuity of one 
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An employee who has contributed for 10 years may, upon reaching 
the age of 60, cease making contributions if he chooses, but in that 
ease his retiring allowance will be proportionately smaller. 

Contributions from the State—The State contributes for each em- 
ployee a sum equal to his own contributions, so that each year a 
sum is put away entitling him to a retiring allowance made up of his 
own annuity plus the State’s pension, amounting on retirement to 
either one-eightieth or one-fiftieth of his final average compensation, 
multiplied by the number of years served since entering the system. 
For those who were in the service before the retirement system went 
into effect the State makes a further contribution to provide both 
annuity and pension for the years served prior to 1924. 

The State also bears the full cost of administering the system. 

Conditions for retirement.—Retirement for service is permitted at 
60, after 25 years of service. No age has been set for compulsory 
retirement. Retirement for disability is permitted, after five years’ 
service, for physical or mental incapacity rendering the employee 
unfit for the discharge of his duty. Medical certification of the 
incapacity is required. 

Retirement allowances.—For service retirement, the allowance con- 
sists of annuity plus pension to equal, for each year of service, either 
one-eightieth or one-fiftieth of the final compensation. Since most 
of the employees choose the higher rate, those with 25 years of service 
to their credit retire with an allowance of at least one-half their final 
average compensation. For instance, an employee retiring under 
such circumstances whose salary for the last five yom has been 
$1,500 per year would receive an annual allowance of $750 if he had 
chosen the higher rate, and of $468.75 if he had taken the lower. 
There is no minimum or maximum on this allowance, except as it is 
determined by the salary received. If the employee serves for more 
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than 25 years and continues to pay contributions while in the servic, 
his allowance will be proportionately greater. 

The disability allowance for those retiring as disabled before reach. 
ing 60 is one-ninetieth of the final compensation for each year of 
service in the State. The minimum is 30 per cent of the final salary. 
and the maximum is eight-ninths of the allowance the employes 
would have received oe | retirement not occurred until the super 
annuation age of 60 had been reached. 

Options: Instead of taking his straight allowance the retiring 
employee may elect to receive a smaller annuity, pension, or allow. 
ance, with the proviso that— . 

1. If the recipient dies before receiving what was, at the date of 
retirement, the present value of the whole allowance, the balance 
shall be paid to a beneficiary, having an insurable interest in his life, 
formally designated at the time of retirement; or 

2. The annuity, pension, or retirement allowance shall be paid to 
such a designated beneficiary throughout his or her life; or 

3. One-half of the annuity, pension, or allowance shall be con- 
tinued to such a beneficiary throughout his or her life; or, 

4, ‘‘Some other benefit or benefits shall be paid to either the con- 
tributor or such other person or persons as he or she shall nominate, 
pnt such other benefit or benefits shall, together with such 
esser member’s annuity, or lesser State annuity, or lesser retirement 
allowance, be certified by the actuary of the retirement board to be 
~ eq ‘agpae actuarial value, and shall be approved by the retirement 

oard. 

Refunds.—If an employee is discharged or resigns before reaching 
pensionable status he is entitled to a return of all the contributions 
he has made, with compound interest at 4 per cent. If he prefers, 
he may take instead either an annuity, or a deferred annuity, not to 
exceed in value the actuarial value of his contributions. 

Provision for dependents.—This matter is covered by the options 
given on retirement. If the retiring employee fails to take one of 


them the State assumes no responsibility for any dependents he may 
have. 
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Pennsylvania School Employees’ Retirement System 


The law authorizing this system was approved July 18, 1917, and 
the plan began operation July 1, 1919. nder the law local retire- 
ment systems might be merged in the State system’ whenever two- 
thirds of the local membership desired and the local school board 
approved the action. In 1917 there were 13 local systems in the 
State, but by July, 1919, these had all taken the necessary steps 
and were members of the State system when it came into effect. 

Scope of system.—The system covers not only teachers but all 
persons employed in the public schools, the State normal schools, 
and the State institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind, together 
with all who are in any employment connected with the public- 
school system of Pennsylvania. There are two classes of members— 
present employees, who were in the school service prior to July 13, 
1917, and new entrants, who came in after that date. Membership 
is optional for present members and-compulsory upon new entrants. 

| Administration —The system is in the charge of a board of seven 
members, consisting of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion, the State treasurer, an appointee of the governor, three elected 
hy school employees who are members of the system, and one elected 
annually by the other six members of the board. 

Contributions from the employees.—The employees’ contributions are 
determined by the age at which they enter the system and consist 
of deductions from their salaries or wages, up to and including $2,000 
per annum, of percentages calculated to produce at age 62 an annuity, 
for each year of their service, of one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of the 
average compensation for the last 10 years of service. The rates 
of deduction differ as between men and women, but not as between 
different classes of employees. Employees who choose to remain 
in service after reaching 62 are not required to pay further contri- 
butions. (For rates of contribution, see p. 18.) 

Contributions from the State-—The State contributes for each mem- 
ber of the system an annual amount sufficient to provide at age 62 
a pension of one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of final average compensa- 
tion for each year of service. 

The State makes a further contribution semiannually to meet the 
accrued liability for service rendered before the system went into 
effect. All employees fare alike as to service rendered since the 
retirement system came into effect, but for those who were employed 
prior to that time the State bears the cost of providing the whole 
allowance for each year of such prior service. It was originally 
calculated that the State could meet this whole accrued liability 
within 80 years by making semiannual contributions of 2.8 per cent ‘ 
of the total pay roll of all school employees. In practice, due partly 
to the increase in salaries since the law was passed, it was found 
that the hability was being met more rapidly than had been expected 
or than was necessary, and in April, 1925, the law was amended so 
that the semiannual payments were reduced to 2 per cent of the total 
pay roll, the reduction taking effect July 1, 1925. 

While these contributions are made directly by the State, they 
are raised by the State and the local school district.in which each 
employee is engaged, each contributing half. 

The State bears the whole cost of administering the system. 

Conditions for retirement—Service retirement or superannuation: 
An employee with at least 10 years’ service to his credit may retire 
at 62. Retirement is compulsory at 70. 

Disability retirement: An employee under 62, with at least 10 
years’ service to his eredit, is eligible for disability retirement if 
physically or mentally ineapacitated for his occupation. If such 
incapacity develops after 62 the employee is retired under the service 
or superannuation provision. 

Retirement allowances.—The service retirement allowance is made 
up of the annuity purchased by the employee’s contributions, plus 
& pension purchased by the State’s contributions, the two together 
making approximately one-eightieth of the final average compensa- 
tion for each year of service. In the case of present employees the 
State pays both pension and annuity for the years of service rendered 
before the adoption of the system. 

Options.—At the time of retirement the employee is permitted to 


choose, instead of the straight allowance, one of four options, prac- 
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tically identical with those offered to members of the State Em 
Retirement System (see p. 14). 

Disability benefits.—If retired for disability, the employee rece 
for each year of service an allowance of one-ninetieth of the 
average compensation, with a minimum of 30 per cent of the final 
compensation. ‘This minimum does not apply to those who began 
service after 35, their minimum being set at eight-ninths of th 
amount they would have received had they continued to serve until 62 

Refunds.—In case of death before reaching pensionable status tho 
employee’s contributions are returned to his estate with 4 per cen; 
compound interest. If he resigns or is discharged he may either 
have his contributions returned with 4 per cent compound interest 
or leave them and receive instead an annuity or a deferred annuity 
which is the equivalent in value of the accumulated contributions, 


pl OV es’ 


ives 
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Growth of system 


When the system commenced operations on July 1, 1919, it hada 
membership of 37,503, which included 90 per cent of the teachers 
of the State. On June 30, 1925, the latest date for which complete 
figures are available, the active membership was 58,409. The mem- 
bership, however, fluctuates considerably during the year. 

Attention should be called to the fact that in many districts the successors to 
the school employees who separated from school service at the end of the 1924-25 
school term and who withdrew from the retirement system prior to June 30, 1925, 
had not been elected on that date, and the net membership as of June 30, 1925, 
was, therefore, considerably less than the actual membership after all vacancies 


had been filled for the 1925-26 school term. The total active membership on 
December 1, 1925, had passed 60,000.! 


Up to June 30, 1925 a total of 1,580 retirement allowances had 
been granted, of which 1,183 were for superannuation and 397 were 
for disability; 179 superannuation and 67 disability annuitants had 
died, 37 superannuation and 82 disability annuitants had returned 
to active service, and 9 disability annuitants had withdrawn from 
the system. ‘The total number retired each year for superannuation 
and for disability, the net number surviving as annuitants on June 
30 of each year, and the total amount paid yearly to each class in 
retirement allowances, are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER RETIRED, NUMBER ON ROLLS, AND AMOUNTS PAID IN AN- 


NUITIES EACH YEAR, 1920 TO 1925, UNDER PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT SYSTE 
































Number Wied during ing oe rolls Amount paid during year 
Year ending 
or i yer: | For ations Retired To super- | To disa- 
ta a disa- | Total peran- for disa-} Total | annuation | bility an- Total 
tion | Dility nuation| Pility annuitants| nuitants 
1920. . ..~-22 2-00 204 50} 254) 193 42| 235| $25,724 $5, 803 $31, 617 
1921 - - -.-.20---4- 264 67} 331} 427 93} 820) 121,042 19,617 | 440, 659 
BE8 ..--enace ano 167 74] 241] 565] 135] 700} 164,899 32, 721 197, 620 
TOES... === -a0-0 168{ 62] 230] 690] 167] 857} 223,935] 44,471 | 268, 406 
1924... ....-.-... 154 65 219 796 195 991 282, 227 55, 766 337, 998 
1925. - --.-00000-- 226 79| 305] 967] 239] 1,206} 348,365 74,258 | 422, 623 
Total_..... 1,133 BY RARE Sa ea Te 1, 166, 192 232,726 | 1,398, 918 

















1 Pennsylvania, State School Employees’ Retirement Board. Sixth annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1925. [Harrisburg, 19267], p. 3. 
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A comparison between the number of annuitants at the end of 
each year, aS Shown here, and the net membership of the system at 
the same date, gives the following table: 


TABLE 3.—RELATION OF ANNUITANTS TO NET MEMBERSHIP, 1919 TO 1925 


| | 


Data as of June 30— | Net member- 








Per cent annui- 


Number of tants form of 











} ; hea ite 
| ship of system annuitants membership 
Qi9 ee eR Re emer nee enna nees 37, 503 eee ee ee leew eeeoeseeces 
AGRE ASE ED 8 AIR BSAC Fe 38, 468 235 | 0.61 
SEMI _ . .n-cncnnvensotapedanhernennccndacseeccccccessssccs 42, 007 520 | 1.23 
9008... ..nosacantsnthadedbaawsdwenceescccocnesensésanse 46, 156 700 1. 52 
1923. - - nnn nnn nnn nee ween nnn nnn een n-ne enn enone nee -e eee 50, 914 857 | 1. 68 
NOE cccdiine nkecee ee abbas tosesccapedCanebeuension 54, 677 991 | 1.81 
1925 - wcoccecocesaeoesoeerecoeeoeeesoccccoccccccesecccoce 58, 409 i, 206 | 2. 07 





In considering these percentages it is well to bear in mind the dif- 
ference, as explained above, between the membership of the system 
on June 30 and in the middle of the school year, as this would mate- 
rially affect the relation between the number of annuitants and the 
membership. 

Increase in average amount of annuities.—The increase in the annual 
amount paid out in retirement allowances is due not only to the 
greater number of annuitants, but also to the growing size of the 
retirement allowance. The allowance is calculated on the average 
compensation for the last 10 years of service. In the early part of 
the present decade there was a general movement for higher wages 
and salaries to offset the increased cost of living, and the effect of 
this is visible in the annuities paid. The following table shows the 
change in this respect since the system went into effect: 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE SUPERANNUATION AND DISABILITY ANNUITIES 














Average superannua- | Average disability an- 
tion annuities nhuities 
Year ending June 30— 

Over whole Over whole 

For year | period of For year | period of 

operation operation 
SUED. wna Sh ebeeeraetiwubg pide Sinced dehdeiclock $284. 31 $284. 31 $263. 05 $263. 05 
Es ce pa aiatihindsemanhe kiiehn Obed» onchcbbubenuaiie 401. 01 350. 14 276. 51 270, 76 
BERR. a CRA TERE 2: a a: EE SA RS 408. 82 365. 67 273. 10 271, 67 
ES SSS EEE 85 SE SIE SE SE PS 412.17 75. 32 287. 24 275, 48 
RMS "3 NG Sie, SENTRA fT, page a Rare 446. 37 386. 76 323. 00 285, 19 
REESE SR I Rt Se Ses 555. 96 419. 08 399. O1 307. 84 

















The average allowance for the superannuated employee retiring in 
1925 was nearly twice as large as for those retiring in 1920 (95.5 per 
cent greater), while for those retired on account of disability the 


average is larger by 51.7 per cent. 


Age and length of service of retiring employees.—The following table 
shows these facts for those retiring in each of the six years covered: 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE AGE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE OF ANNUITANTS 





7 




















=. 
Superannuation annui- wre 
om . Disability annuit ints 
Year ending June 30— Pe Bo 
Average verage , 
years of arp yearsof | Average 
service 8 service age 
— = my Se 
SN Riideiydisnnt ceenedensatehionsecmeushiaiansitnins 38 70 25 » 
| RCC. icles a a Sh SE 38 69 25 | 9 
Lo err ere ee 38 67 24 | mn 
El cvde-ntencathqiliteca+a+cecnrehieabiinieibecsbelinentest 37 67 24 | rr 
ill sacdinnnieelsiendetindicieg unegitoeeieatamenGubiahadna! 37 7 25 | @ 
rc ncccccceccnwifusasorcrescoe Hh eirucsvescedenecene 38 67 25 | # 
} 




















The high average age of those retiring as superannuated in the first 
year shows the operation of the compulsory feature; those who had 
reached or passed 70 were obliged to withdraw. Inasmuch as retire- 
ment is permitted at 62, the average age of those retiring through the 
whole period shows that few wish to leave as soon as possible. 

The contributions from State and employees are calculated to pro- 
vide a retiring allowance, after 40 years of service, of one-half the 
average final compensation. So far, the average term of service has 
fallen short of this, though the difference is strikingly small. A fail- 
ure to fulfill the 40 years of service is, of course, reflected in a smaller 
retirement allowance. 

Contributions and funds.—The employee’s contributions are calcu- 
lated to produce one one-hundred-and-eightieth of the final average 
compensation for each year of service. The percentage of salary 
deducted for this, according to sex and age at time of entering the 
system, is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 6.—PER CENT OF SALARY DEDUCTED AS CONTRIBUTION TO FUND 


- = 























} 

Age atentrance| , tomo |) Age at entrance ‘ - | Age at entrance = 

into service Men | Women into service Men | Women |” into service Men | Women 
Suip.20552..-.- 3. 33 | a ae | 3.49 rye eee rn 4.20} 5.10 
1G ciss.. 5. BSB R7PE Mi... | 3.51 ncn ceitincerene 4. 27 5. A 
el 3. 33 EY ES di chidctlcd | 3.55 ty Bape eam 4.34) 5.29 
el hictind 3. 33 3 ARR a: ae 3. 58 I 4.41 5. 40 
a 3. 34 _& 2 giaaeeene ens 3. 62 BS Ae canteaiaindacnnathtd 4.49} 5.50 
B.28H......c.f (RM SP F Wis was--..... 3. 65 TN Ra ae Ratt 4.57| 5.6 
) ee See BS 1 9025 .uis.-.... 3. 70 ies ahi eed 4.64| 5.72 
eS ae 3. 35 mee fh 4062 cs......... 3. 74 ‘0 fae eaeinerecereat 4.73 5, 38 
DA ic escncntiin 3. 36 OS O Ohsi Sie s 3.79 YY SS SSSR 4.81 5, 94 
, Saar eS es B Wis 2th... de 3 \ ) fb RRR 4. 90 6, 07 
Ws... .-4..44 3. 38 S60} @o. 2%... 3. 89 way weer 4.98 | 6.18 
SE piaiiiniignachivionn 3. 40 ell REAR: se 3. 95 So ° kG cane 5.08} 6.3! 
Sedeescaccececs-t aa ST cena 4.01 ee. .. 5.16} 6.42 
a ae 3.44 fy . See: 4. 07 <3 Re Bee 5. 30 6. 59 
er 3.46} 4,08. |) 47-...-..-.----- 41%) 5.01} | 























The total amounts contributed annually by the employees, and 
the amounts paid in during the same period by the State and the 
local school districts to meet their liabilities for those already in the 
service when the plan was adopted were as follows: 
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_» CONTRIBUTIONS OF EMPLOYERS, STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
TaBLe CO BY YEARS, 1920-1925 




















Amounts paid for persons already 
in service by— 
: Co i 
Year ending June 30— = “ 
Lecal school dis- 
triets State 
sacl Boe een ceamaal 
1900. naceeneneeeneernaecancc rr eeteree ene eeeenss ee $1,305, 712 et ea 
{00}. .---new neon enn n nnn n nn nnn n eet e nnn n nnn n nn nee 1, 615, 105 869, 618 $691, 219 
[02D .---ve ---ee geen nese nner eee e ent ee rennet tee 1, 994, 411 i, 4 5 emery S ee 
1093, . nnn -necenen enna een nn nnen ew eennenen nage ne 2, 284, 755 1, 391, 696 1, 224, 209 
Qf. neon ne enna nnn ene nee ne nnn setae nneeen na 2, 451, 003 1, 790, 383 392, 355 
192}. --cecer-ere-orercmnerepesseopser=-erreenesee 2, 711, 994 1, 855, 152 4, 358, 776 
ebah. 2.616 ~ 4ap sides <b < 0406 byob pis 12, 363, 070 7, 285, 309 6, 666, 553 














On behalf of those who have entered the service since the adoption 


of the system, the State has paid $1,474,407 and the local school 


districts $1,582,957. 

The item of interest makes an important addition to these various 
contributions. By June 30, 1925, interest on investments and bank 
deposits of funds paid in by the employees amounted to $1,158,611 
on the funds paid in by State and local school districts on behalf of 
those employed when the system was inaugurated to $985,672, and 
on their payments for those entermg the service after June 30, 1919, 


to $17,878. 


Including in the accounts the amounts refunded to employees 


leaving the service, the return of these refunds by employees who 


returned after leaving, amounts paid out for investments and re- 
ceived from maturing investments, etc., the total receipts of the svs- 
tem from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1925, amounted to $33,973,869, 
and the total expenditures to $5,455,016, leaving a balance on June 
30, 1925, of $28,518,853. 


Pension Systems of Philadelphia 


HILADELPHLIA has three major systems, the police, the firemen’s, 

and the municipal employees’ pension systems, all managed on 

the cash disbursement plan. The police and firemen’s systems both 

date back to the past century, while that of the municipal employees 
was established in 1915. 


Firemen’s Pension System 


The Firemen’s Pension Fund of Philadelphia was incorporated 


January 6, 1891, under a law passed in 1874 permitting such in- 


corporation. Membership, which is limited to “the active uni- 
formed male members of the fire-fighting force,’ is optional in 
theory, but in practice all eligible members belong and are expected 
to belong. The fund is managed by a board of 4 officers and 11 
direetors elected by the members of the system; representatives of 
the eity council are ex-officio members. 

Each active member contributes to the fund one day’s pay a month, 
and pensioners contribute one-half day’s salary, taking the rate they 
were receiving when they retired as the basis of this contribution. 
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The State gives 2 per cent of the tax paid by outside insurance ey, 
panies operating in the State, and the city binds itself to make , 
whatever amount may be needed to maintain payment of pensiop: 
Up to a few years ago the city had no responsibility in the matte, 
and both firemen and policemen raised money for their systems }y 
giving benefits and entertainments of one kind and another, {og 
which members of the forces sold tickets. Some sentiment grew yp 
against this method, and the practice was given up, the city assuming 
the responsibility of seeing that the funds should not come to grief, 

Retirement is permitted at 45, after 20 years’ service, but ip 

ractice none retire before 50, and the average age is over this, 
Disability retirement is permitted, without conditions as to age and 
service, in case of permanent incapacity due to injuries received jp 
the line of duty. Medical certification of disability is required, ang 
the approval of the board is a prerequisite for retirement, whether 
for service or disability. 

The pension, whether for service or disability, is one-half of the 
average annual salary for the last four years of service. If a member 
dies or leaves the service before reaching pensionable status there is 
no refund of his contributions. If he dies, however, whether or not 
he was on the retired list, his widow is given a pension of $20 a month 
as long as her widowhood continues, and $6 a month is allowed in 
addition for each child under 16, provided that the combined allow- 
ance of widow and children must not exceed one-half of the salary 
the member was receiving at the time of his death. 

In June, 1926, the system had 2,100 members and carried 350 pen- 
sioners. ‘The income of the fund during the year ending December 
31, 1925, excluding maturing investments and similar bookkeeping 
additions, was $566,127, of which $122,136 came as contributions 
from the members and pensioners during the year, and $366,278 
represented the State’s contribution for 1924 and 1925. Payments 
to pensioners during 1925 amounted to $191,716; expenses of admin- 
istration were $1,604. 






Police Pension System of Philadelphia 


In its general features the police pension system closely resembles 
that of the firemen. It was chartered in 1890 and began paying 
pensions in March, 1892. Membership is compulsory ope police- 
men of all grades, police hostlers, and such of the city hall guards as 
are not covered by the municipal employees’ system. It is managed 
by a board of 16 directors elected by representatives of the members, 
with the customary officers; representatives of the city council are 
ex-officio members. The costs of administering the system are not 
separated from other costs of the police department. 

tach member contributes one day’s pay a month to the fund, but 
any part of a salary in excess of $3,000 a year is not taken into ac- 
count. The city makes no regular contribution, but when a few years 
ago the practice of giving benefits and entertainments was given up, 
the city bound itself to contribute whatever might be necessary to 
maintain the system in operation. In addition, the fund receives 
what is known as “detail money ’’—that is, the amount paid by build- 
ing and construction companies for special officers detailed at their 
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request to watch buildings under construction and prevent mischief 
theft. 
*" Retirement is permitted at 50, after 20 years’ service. There is no 
compulsory age for retirement. Retirement on pension is permitted 
for two kinds of disability: Ordinary disability, in which 10 years 
of service must have been rendered before a pension will be given; 
and disability due to injuries received in the line of duty, for which 
no requirement is made as to time of service. The retirement allow- 
ance, Whether for service or disability, is one-half of the average pay 
for the last 10 years of service, with a maximum of $1,500 a year. 
No minimum is set. In case of death or withdrawal before reaching 
pensionable status, there is no return of contributions. In case of 
the death of a member or pensioner, if the death is the result of 
injuries received in the discharge of duty, the widow receives a pen- 
sion of $20 a month during widowhood, and $6 a month is allowed for 
each child under 14. For dependent parents, $12 a month is allowed. 
At the close of 1926, the system covered approximately 5,600 em- 
ployees, and carried 869 pensioners, of whom 795 were retired mem- 
bers, and 74 were dependents of deceased members. The number 
pensioned each year for the last five years, their average age, and 
their average length of service, are as follows: 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER, AVERAGE AGE, AND LENGTH OF SERVICE OF ANNUITANTS 











Number —— Average length of 


Year - ag: ; . 
pensioned (yeurs) service 














MOOR, eid Gd b hing hed dscb cede mibbineth ih Abiasbe, 62 54.8 | 26 years 7 months. 
RRR, SAE a AT AEE RD, SII. TS SF a 32 55.9 | 25 years 7 months, 
pT ERR EERE SS 9 COED Seas ES ee a OPS oe -4 OT ae 133 57.8 | 27 years 1 month. 
RS ES CLA ee, Se eee ARS Oe 55 52,2 

Ns cncikskkccdie sedtani aechanipeeioanna4gachidcbeonvtbertns 62 56.1 | 24 years 4 months. 





While the range of pensions is considerable, the average for retired 
members of the force is very close to $50 a month. At the close of 
1924, data were published showing that the average duration of a 
pension had been, for retired members, 7 years, 2 months, and 15 
days; for widows of deceased members, 8 years, 3 months, and 7 days; 
and for dependent children, 4 years, 11 months, and 16 days. 7. 

From the beginning of the system up to the early part of the present 
decade, the police, like the firemen, raised money for their funds by 
benefit entertainments, ball games, and the like, for which they sold 
tickets. In the early days, also, the annual contributions were larger 
than the annual pension outlay, so that from both sources reserve 
funds were accumulated, and the interest on these helped to increase 
the income. When the entertainments were given up, the dis- 
crepancy between income and outgo at once became troublesome. 
The city’s contributions have not been sufficient to meet the deficit 
and the reserve funds have been utilized for this purpose. According 
to figures made public by the secretary of the fund, in 1924 there was 
a deficit of $74,702 and in 1925 a deficit of $93,195. In the spring of 
1926 the officials of the system served notice that unless the city 
increased its contributions, the reserve funds would be almost wiped 
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out during that year and a reduction of the pensions paid wouly 
become necessary. For 1926 receipts and disbursements were 4, 








follows: 
Receipts: 
Dome from yaeenneee. ©. foi il 3 Vive ok $304, 475 
Interest on investments.__......----.-.------.-- 3, 766 
IO I i rene iene mete ool 1, 366 
a hte Be a outs cles oh 2s Seow to seen nc BO ee Sar eee oe 8, 255 
ComtembeGens. oss 25.22 fe SE Abst sg 17, 543 
City appropriation. - .. 22.3 ee ee eee 100, 600 
| ERIS IGGL MET: EEE, I Ne oF? a ail 435, 405 
Disbursements: 
Paid out in pendoms._.. 52. 220k bn bese s 522. 627 
POON s nice «2s BR ta eens be Gob tu is 11, 992 
a ee ae ear ae 1, 453 
pees Se See SEU i298 Uo 10 2d 22 536, 072 
TOROS 408 FORTS 6. cneniarde-ernsecesan-beiedeamne 100, 667 


From the inauguration of the system to December 31, 1925, a total 
of $7,407,275 had been paid out in pensions to 1,688 retired members, 
75 widows, 79 children, and 6 dependent parents. The pensions paid 
in 1926 brought this amount up to $7,929,903. 





Municipal Employees’ Pension System of Philadelphia 


This system, which covers employees of the county as well as of 
the e:ty of Philadelphia, was organized in 1915 under an act passed 
in that year. Contributions began on July 1, 1915, but no pensions 
were paid until January, 1917, thus permitting the accumulation of 
funds before payments should begin. 

Scope of plan.—The plan applies to all employees of the city or 
county of Philadelphia except temporary employees, and_ those 
covered by some other pension plan authorized by State laws. Mem- 
bership is compulsory upon salaried employees and optional for per 
diem workers. 

Administration —The fund is managed by a board of five, consist- 
ing of the mayor, the city treasurer, the city controller, and two 
members of the city council, one from each branch, elected by their 
fellow members. 

Contributions.—The members contribute 4 per cent of their salary 
or wages, with a maximum of $4 a month. The contribution was 
originally set. at 2 per cent, but in July, 1917, the act was amended to 
make the pereentage 4. If an employee is retired before he has 
completed 20 years of service, he must contribute 4 per cent of his 
pension until the service period has been made up. The city under- 
takes to contribute amounts sufficient to maintain the payment of 
pensions, and in addition, to bear the cost of administering the fund. 

_ The fund receives the usual items of interest on deposits and 
imvestments, profit on investments, and the like. 

Conditions for retirement—Retirement is permitted at 60, after 
20 years’ service. No age is set for compulsory retirement. If an 
employee has completed 20 years of service before reaching 60, and 
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wishes to withdraw, he may do so without forfeiting his pension 

rights, provided he continues his contributions until he reaches 60, 
Retirement is permitted for permanent disability after 20 years of 

service, or for total disability after 15 years of service, if the appli- 


cant has been a contributor to the fund for 5 years or more, 


certification of disability is required. ° 

Retirement allowances.—The retirement allowance, both for service 
and for disability retirement, is 50 per cent of the average annual 
salary or pay for the last 5 years of service, with a maximum of $1,200 


a year. 


Medical 


Refunds—Upon the death or withdrawal of a contributor before 
reaching pensionable status, his contributions, without interest, will 


be paid to him or to his estate. 


No provision is made for dependents, 


except that in case of the death of a pensioner, his pension for the 
month in which death occurs will be paid to his family. 

Statistics of system.—No separate report is published for the fund, 
but some data concerning it are included in the annual reports of the 


city controller. 


As in the case of the State school employees’ fund, 


the number enrolled varies considerably from time to time, but since, 
in the case of the municipal system, no actuarial valuations are 


required, there is no necessit 


for calculating either the number of 


members at a given time, or the mean membership through the year. 
No figures as to this item can be given, therefore, but the following 
tables give some indication of the progress of the fund: 


TABLE 9.—PENSIONERS, AVERAGE PENSIONS, AND TOTAL NET PENSION PAYMENTS 
UNDER PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES’ PENSION SYSTEM! 
























































Aver- | - Aver- r 
Num- lage pen-! Foon d Num.- |age pen- Lad 
Year ber of ae ments Year ber of | sion | ments 
pen- paid id pens pen- paid in Heme 
/Sioners| (per a ae sioners} (per aioe 
month) 4 month) 
| —— 
a ee ee We Wenz fk 2) ive) ae 362 | $40.94 | $177, 6846 
[| OPS ae Nee eee , | 7 SP = fy See ae 398 40. 97 195, 674 
A ae eS A Boe _ | Sea i 2 eee eee 442 46. 47 246, 649 
ee eee ae See 305 | $38. 27 pe OE ees 487 49. 28 270, 525 
pI By ae final ene gaa 336 35. 94 EB bewenntatngespeuscus 534 50. 81 306, 119 
TABLE 10.—EMPLOYEES’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO FUND, 1917 TO 1925 1 
, Contribu- With- Contribu- With- 

Year tions drawals Year tions drawals 
ee ee eS ee $169, 046 SF PONB. ctcii he lcs $230, 091 $58, 307 
er: eee 173, 617 RE 226, 840 76, 763 
SOUP. aivicua ck elebdes bbe 183, 780 & 23 Se eee eee 265, 489 79, 456 
ne ee) ee 200, 318 tf 2 ee ee ee 295, 109 78, 776 
Sat ORE ay RRS 220, 698 EE Eh SS nines wbmhcne whine 312, 782 82, 543 























1 The above data from 1917 to 1925, inclusive, were copied from the annual reports of the controller of the 
city of Philadelphia. Those for 1926 are advance figures furnished through the courtesy of the officials of 
the fund, and are subject to correction when the final report appears. 


Up to the close of 1926, a total of 896 applications for retirement 
had been made, and of these 851 had been approved. The average 
age at retirement was estimated as around 63 years, and the average 
years of service as 25. It will be noticed that though the average 
monthly pension in 1926 was considerably higher than in 1920, even 
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at the later date it amounted to but one-half of the permitted maxi. 
mum. The most striking feature of the figures given is the discre 
ancy between the increase in the contributions and the pension Daye 
ments; in 1926 the contributions were larger by 85 per cent than in 
1917, while the pension outlay had increased by 310 per cent. 

The assets of the fund at the end of each year after it becan full 
operation were as follows: 


POs ie dee ae . * SR eso cere $446, 683 
GSS cine Ge se orteid <te oe wre te ae ees Se. 2...-- ok 419, 039 
SES ibaa kdeb geen gt RSE aaa 425, 130 
eee. Sod ia fos. STR OST Pe 1SRG cists eu sce =. 436, 037 
Py ee He ee 432, 568 


Up to the close of 1922 the assets show a continuous growth, but 
at the close of 1923 the reserve fund was smaller than it had been 12 
months earlier. Probably it was in response to this movement that 
among the next year’s receipts appears the item: “‘ Appropriation 
by city council, $50,000.” This is the first time since the payment 
of pensions began that any contribution from the city appears in its 
accounts. In 1925 a similar appropriation was made. With the aid 
of these appropriations the reserve shows a slight increase in each of 
these years, but it is so small as to suggest that much larger appro- 
priations will be needed in the near future. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





International Competition in Labor Conditions and _ the 
Maintenance of Labor Standards’! 


By Lerrur MacGnusson, Director WASHINGTON BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL 
LaBor OFFICE 


OMPETITION in international labor conditions is a natural 
C and obvious concomitant of trade competition. The mere 
act of selling in world markets involves not only the question of 
relative advantage in raw materials and power resources, but also 
the labor factor. 

The importance of the labor factor may be more concretely indi- 
cated in various ways. ‘Take, for example, the facts as to the dif- 
fering efficiency and effectiveness of labor in different parts of the 
world. Professor Taussig brought together some vivid data show- 
ing the output per worker over given periods in some leading lines. 
In the production of cement, output per worker was as 2 to 1 between 
United States and Great Britain; in sugar about the same; flour 3 to 2; 
steel 8 to 1; pig iron 2 to1.1. Production of window glass per square 
meter in Sweden, Belgium, United States (hand and machine manu- 
facturing), indicates a direct relationship between output and time 
worked. Thus, the output in square meters per worker is 10 in 
Sweden, 11 in Belgium, 16 in the United States for hand-blown glass 
and 21 for machine-process glass. However, in money costs (per 100 
square feet), the Swedish cost is $3.03 against the American $3.69, 
while the Belgian cost is $2.41. In Japan the worker produced 104 
pounds of yarn per day against the American output of 414 pounds; 
the Japanese weaver 145 yards, the American 450 on plain looms and 
1,100 on the automatic. “A Japanese cotton mill requires approxi- 
mately four times as many employees for the same amount of machin- 
ery as does a similar American mill.” * But Japanese wages are not 
as 1 to 4 compared with American wages, but rather as 1 to 8. A 
Japanese weaver in 1923 earned 10.5 sen (5 to 6 cents) * per hour 
against estimated full-time earnings of an American weaver of 40 to 
44 cents per hour.* It is not strange, therefore, to find that a report 
of the Tariff Commission in 1921 gave as a principal advantage favor- 





‘Extracts from article in June, 1927, issue of American Labor Legislation Review. 

7, tuarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1924; ‘‘Labor costs in the United States,’’ by F. W. 
aussig. 

‘International Labor Office. Wage Changes in Various Countries, Geneva, 1926, p. 99. 

‘U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 371. 
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ing the Japanese cotton industry “‘the low standard of livi; 
wages prevailing in that country.” 5 

An equally striking illustration of the labor differential aris. 
somewhat nearer home. It was something of a shock to read in th 
press recently the declaration of New England manufacturers tha 
what they required if their industry was to survive in that sectio, 
of the country against southern competition was freedom to wo, 
woman employees longer hours and opportunity to hire child worke, 
below fixed standards. Here was the labor differential in huma, 
terms, in hours of work, night work, and employment of childrey: 
in short, in violation and breakdown of accepted standards. Thos, 
manufacturers may be entirely eorreet in their position as respect; 
their relative.costs of production in comparison with the southern 
mills. The labor differential is admittedly a controlling factor, and 
clearly raises the question as to whether or not labor is to be eon. 
sidered, in the language of the treaty of peace, merely a commodity 
or an article of commerce. 

Without taking any more time, therefore, in setting forth what 
is in reality a platitude, that labor differentials are vital factors in 
trade and commerce, whether international, national, regional or 
local as between establishments, it may be helpful to indicate a few 
of the postwar developments which to my mind enhance the impor- 
tance of the labor factor. 
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Present-Day Importance of Labor Differential 


first of all, there has been the rapid industrialization of areas 
hitherto relatively agricultural or only nascently industrially 
developed. Japan obviously is the classical example. Between 1909 
and 1922 the number of factories in Japan increased 44 per cent; the 
number of workers 111 per cent. In India the rise of the cotto: 
industry has been equally phenomenal. In both these countries and 
in China an excellent measure of the rapid industrialization is the 
heavy increase in cotton-mill machinery imported, indicating the 
potential competitive force of the Orient. Even the hitherto unex- 
ploited areas in Africa have come into the foreground with the new 
system of mandates, and a future of comparatively rapid industrial 
evolution is ahead. Native labor is coming to play a part in the 
economy of the world as it has never done before. In short, the 
period since the World War has witnessed the constant enlargement 
of the area of labor competition and potential exploitation, 
A second aspect of the situation which enhances the importance 
of the labor factor in world trade and commerce arises from the tre- 
mendous disequilibrium in wealth distribution which has arisen from 
the war. The position of debtor and creditor countries has been 
reversed. Every force will therefore be brought to bear upon the 
debtor country to create the necessary surplus of goods to pay the 
creditor. This can be done only by producing goods at a less cost 
of production in the debtor country than similar goods in the cred- 


oe 
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5 United States Tariff Commission. The Japanese Cotton Industry and Btw oy hal ashington, 1921, pp. 
8, 12, 18: “The average J eotton mill pays each operative a wage amounting to about one-fifth of 
that being paid in the southern mills of the United States, whose products are most nearly similar to those 
in Japan. Owing to the neeessity of employing about four times as many workers in Saher to operate the 
same number of spindles or looms and accessory machinery, the total wage cost to the average Japanese mill 
of operating @ given amount of machinery per 10-hour day amounts to between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
similar cost to the American mill.” 
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sor country. Every factor in production in the debtor country, 
whether labor or materials, must be made to yield the maximum. 
And the labor factor is standards of living. Thus we may witness 
labor in creditor countries apparently assisting in the breaking down 
of the standards of workers in the debtor countries. 

Now, it is not desired to argue against low-cost produetion as 
such, but against cheap production at the expense of the labor factor. 
One is too prone to watch only the flow and exchange of goods 
which are in a sense superficial manifestations of more fundamental 
human conflicts. The real stakes of international competition are 
human standards of living. 

The part that American eapital may play in this battle of social 
standards is ‘most important. If American capital which is being 
attracted out of the country can produce goods cheaper abroad than 
similar goods in America, to that extent production will be cut down 
in America. Instead of doing the producing in this country with 
immigrant labor, which has been excluded, production will take place 
at the source of supply of labor. As this newer competition with 
American goods takes place it takes no wild imagination to foreseo 
the possibilities of American capital in Japan with the use of cheap 
labor producing cotten goods so cheaply as to drive out of business 
home capital in America invested im the cotton mills in this country, 
or at least making inevitable the same demand for lowered standards 
from southern mills as now emanates from the northern textile 
mills. It would look as if it were high time for some one to step 
in to defend competitors from the destructive effects of their own 
efforts. 
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Economic Position of the Negro in West Virginia 


CCORDING to the report of the director of the West Virginia 
Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, recently issued and 
covering the years 1925-26, the slow but steady increase noted 

before in the colored population of West Virginia has continued 
through this period. To some extent the increase is due to migra- 
tion from States farther south. West Virginia differs from some 
other States in that the new arrivals do not flock to the cities; the 
percentage negroes form of the urban population tends to decrease, 
while in the rural population their percentage shows a small but 
continuous increase, the difference being due to the contrast in indus- 
trial opportunities. 


The cities and towns of West Virginia offer but little in the way of employ- 
ment to negroes; wages are low and rents are high; while the coal fields are con- 
stantly in need of negro labor, wages are comparatively high and rents are low. 
There is practically no difference in the cost of food and clothing in the rural 
and urban districts. 


The negroes, it is stated, are slowly improving their position in 
the industries of the State. A number of mills and factories which 
formerly refused to employ colored workers have taken some, more 
are employed in the railroad yards and in the maintenance-of-way 
departments than ever before, and negro bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers, plumbers, and other workers in the building trades are 
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increasing in number and are finding ready eet. The 
bureau has made a point of securing, wherever possible, new openings 
in industry for negroes, and reports that they are making good. 


Outside of the coal industry, our investigations show that the negro is as regue 
lar, punctual, and dependable as members of any other race and that the labo, 
turnover is no greater amongthem. We arrive at this conclusion from 136 
replies received from a questionnaire sent to 160 employers of from 6 to 260 negrog, 
each (outside of the coal industry). : 


Negroes and the Coal Mines 


COAL mining employs a larger number of negroes than any other 

West Virginia industry, 23,990 being engaged in it in 1925. The 
number fluctuates according to whether employment is good or bad, 
but on the whole there has been a continuous rise since 1907, when 
the number was 9,908. The percentage colored workers form of the 
total employees in coal mining has risen from 17.6 in 1907 to 21,5 
in 1925. uring 1925, it will be remembered, the United Mine 
Workers were on strike in West Virginia, and the charge was fre- 
quently made that negroes were coming in as strike breakers. In 
refutation of this it was pointed out that numbers of negroes were 
union members, striking with the others. An investigation was 
undertaken to discover just what réle negroes were playing in the 
strike, what was their attitude toward strike breakers of their own 
race, toward the white union men, how they fared in the mines, 
and similar matters. The report of the investigation is too long 
for quotation, but some of the findings are given as follows: 


Our conclusions, based upon this investigation, are: 

1. That both negroes and whites are working and being hired under nonunion 
conditions. 

2. That more negroes are being employed under nonunion conditions than 
were employed under union conditions. 

3. That negro union miners on strike are as loyal to the union as their white 
brothers and that a lower percentage of them have returned to work under open- 
shop conditions than have their white brothers. 

4. That both white and negro union leaders and workers admit that negro 
miners are more frequently discriminated against and kept out of employment 
by white union workers than by operators. 

5. That negro strike breakers are not being imported into the strike area from 
the South by the operators. 

6. That a large number of the negroes employed come into West Virginia from 
Pennsylvania, and that while some of them are experienced miners many others 
have had little if any pany experience in coal mining. 

7. That as the Ku-Klux Klan develops strength upon coal operations negroes 
are gradually forced out of employment. 

8. That very few negroes have Suen active participants in the serious disorder 
which has characterized this strike in several of the counties affected. : 

9. That the experienced negroes are as industrious, efficient, regular, and in 
os other respect as good workmen in and about the mines as members of any 
other race. 

10. That labor conditions will be more stable, that there will be less friction 
among employees, between employees and employers, and much more satisfac- 
tory conditions from the point of view of the operators will result from the increas- 
ing of the number of negro employees upon each operation to from 25 per cent to 
50 “pee cent of the whole number of employees. The increase should include 
skilled mechanics, motormen, brakemen, machine men, and foremen. 


The report also points out that while the constitution of the miners’ 
union forbids discrimination between the races in matters of employ- 
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ment, nevertheless such discrimination is practiced by many of the 
locals, and that “very frequently every native white Protestant 
upon the job is a klansman.” In spite of this fact, however, the 
miners’ union has been fairer in its treatment of colored workers 
than any other branch of the trade-union movement in the State. 


General Situation 


IN West Virginia, a continuous campaign has been maintained to 
promote farm ownership among the negroes. The State contains 
much farming land which can be bought at small cost, and efforts 
have been made to bring the advantages of farm ownership to the 
attention of negroes engaged in industrial work. : 

That the efforts of this bureau and other agencies so engaged have brought 
excellent results is attested by the summaries of the 1925 farm census which show 
that the number of colored farm operators in West Virginia has increased from 
504 in 1920 to 715 in 1925, an increase of 211, or more than 41 per cent. The 
percentage of increase for white farm operators for the same period was less 
than 3.5 per cent. 

From an educational standpoint progress is reported. The num- 
ber of one-room schoolhouses is decreasing and the number with two 
or more rooms is increasing. Boards of education are making more 
liberal appropriations, and the number of high schools for negro 
students is increasing. A strong plea is made for the establishment 
of a practical trade school for the colored youth. 

The situation in regard to health is not satisfactory. Most of the 
public-health work touches the negro only indirectly, and there is 
need of public-health campaigns dealing immediately with . his 
problems. Such work can be done best by negro agents, and there 
are only white agents to carry on the program of the State health 
department. In general, there is too little interest in the matier. 

The State health commissioner has offered to several counties $600 per year 
to aid in paying the salary of negro public-health nurses if the counties will 
appropriate an equal or greater amount for the same purpose. While this isa 
splendid offer, yet only a few counties will take advantage of it unless sentiment 


is created to impress county courts with the necessity for public-health work 
among negroes. 


Meanwhile, tuberculosis continues to be responsible for more 
deaths among the negroes of West Virginia than any other disease, 
a condition which it is believed might be greatly improved by a 
vigorous educational campaign. 

The report contains a survey of housing and of business in a num- 
ber of the larger towns and cities of the State, a review of the negro 
fraternal and beneficial societies, a description of public institutions 
in which negroes are found, and discussions of the interracial rela- 
tions, the work of the negro newspapers and negro professional men, 
with . gga ete of the lines along which increased development 
is needed. 
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Progress of the Family-Allowance Movement in Belgium ' 


N 1925 there were 12 compensation funcs in Belgium CovVerin 
225,000 workers, and in 1926-27 there were 17 funds including 
250,000 workers. If the figures for the coal industry and certaiy, 

other industries which pay ae allowances without setting up 
compensation funds are included the number of workers under the 
system reaches 450,000, while the inclusion of the personnel of public 
administrations and of the National Society of Railways, which ay 
also under the family allowance régime, brings the total to 650,509 
workers. These statistics were presented to the seventh annua) 
congress of French compensation funds by Paul Goldschmidt, ay 
official of the Belgian Committee for the Study of Family Allowances. 
He pointed out that the proportion of workers under the family. 
allowance system in Belgium to the population of that country js 
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comparable to the ratio in France. T 
Mr. Goldschmidt also called attention to the wide distribution of B 
family-allowance funds throughout Belgium. There are already 
enough funds in that country to enable any firm which wishes to ° 
become a member of a fund to secure such affiliation. Employers . 
behind the family-allowance movement are devoting their efforts to pe 
the further development of funds already established rather than to i 
increasing their number. Jn one Province from 80 to 90 per cent f 
of the working-class population is covered by the family-allowance } 


movement. 


The Belgian employers who are furthering the movement have as 
) their objective the creation of a situation under which establishments 
| wilt be compelled to take part in the movement if they wish to secure 
) the requisite labor. 
; One of the difficulties that the Belgian funds have had is the 
. great variation in the birth rate in different sections of the country. ‘ 
for example, in the Walloon region the average number of children 
| charged to 100 wage earners is only 35 to 40, while in certain other 
districts, such as Antwerp and Flanders, there were 100 to 120 
children charged to 100 wage earners and in parts of Campine 200 
to 240 children. This Mr. Goldschmidt points out, results in serious 
technical problems for compensation funds. 
The Belgian compensation funds, Mr. Goldschmidt reports, are 
not very much interested in sick benefits, which are being made such 
a feature in the auxiliary activities of the French equalization funds, 
but are developing auxiliary services along such lines as prenatal 
consultations, maternity visits, systematic consultation in regard to 
feeding, and the prevention of children’s diseases and of infectious 
| diseases. Invalids are sent to special clinics or cared for at home 
or in free hospitals and operated upon without charge. 
Invalids applying at antitubercular dispensaries are placed in 
sanatoriums and children are given outings in fresh-air colonies, the 
funds cooperating with the National Work for Children, the Belgian 
Red Cross, the Antituberculosis League, and the Fresh Air Work. 
Among the innumerable undertakings initiated by the funds two 
are singled out by Mr. Goldschmidt for special mention. ‘The first 
is an effort to provide means for continuing the payment of family 
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1 La Journée Industrielle, Paris, May 29-30, 1927. 
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CONGRESS OF FRENCH FAMILY-ALLOWANCE FUNDS ol 


allowances in case of prolonged unemployment of the father. Several 
solutions havé already been attempted which contain great possi- 
bilities for extension. The other undertaking is the study of the 
problem of BrDv ding for orphans of wage earners who had been 
recipients of family allowances from the funds. 

The Trade-union Committee of Belgium has been backing a bill 
for the institution of a national fund for family allowances, to which 
employers would contribute 60 per cent, public authorities 30 per 
cent, and the worker 10 per cent. The proposed monthly minimum 
rates to be paid out of this fund are 30 francs for a housekeeper, 30 
francs for an incapacitated person, 30 francs for one child, 75 francs 
for 2 children, 135 francs for 3 children, 200 francs for 4 ehildren, 
and 75 franes additional for each subsequent child, ‘‘Both bonuses 
and allowances would be independent of wages.” ? 

According to the May 21, 1927, issue of the official organ of the 
Trade-Union Committee of Belgium, Le Mouvement Syndical 
Belge, the employers are opposing the proposal for such a fund. 

The Belgian Federation of Christian Trade-Unions at a meeting 
on January 25, 1927, to consider the general position of the workers 
and the measures to be taken or recommended in the event of an 
economic crisis, urged among other reforms to improve the lot of the 
workers, to guarantee their future, and to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of industrial and social peace, the passing of an act making 
family allowances general.’ 
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Seventh Annual Congress of French Family-Allowance Funds 


T THE 1927 Congress of the French Family Allowance Funds, 
A which was held at Brussels May 23-25, the number of such 
funds in France was reported as 210, with a membership of 
more than 16,200 employers, covering 1,420,000 employees, and 
distributing 230,000,000 francs in allowances per annum, As com- 
pared with the figures reported at the preceding annual congress 
there was an increase of 15 funds, 2,200 employers, 120,000 employees, 
and 30,000,000 francs in allowances. If the allowances paid outside 
of the family allowance funds are included in the total reported at 
the 1927 meeting, the amount distributed reaches 1,318,000,000 
francs, covering 3,700,000 employees.* Among the family-allowance 
funds there are 13 commercial funds and 32 funds for agricultural 
workers. 

The director of the French Central Committee on Family Allow- 
ances also reported that there is a trend among employers to pay 
more substantial allowances. The average family-allowance scale 
of the industrial funds is as follows: For 1 child, 27 francs per month; 
for 2 children, 67 franes; for 3 children, 115 franes; for 4 children, 
181 francs; for 5 children, 250 frames; for 6 children, 321 francs. 
The rates of funds in large centers are considerably higher, the 
maximum being: For 1 child, 60 francs per month; for 2 children, 
150 frances; for 3 children, 240 francs; for § children, 540 francs. 


? The International Trade Union Movement, Amsterdam, March, 1927, p. 39. 
? Internationa] Labor Office; Ladustrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Mar. 14, 1927, pp. 420, 420. 
* La Journée Industrielle, Paris, June 5-7, 1927, p. 7. 
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A recent inquiry made in the group of metallurgical and allieg 
industries in the Paris region showed that the allowance for ono 
child constitutes approximately 4 per cent of the wages of a manual 
worker, that for 2 children 10 per cent, and that for 5 children as 
high as 40 per cent. 

Attention was also called by the director to the increasing of sick. 
ness allowances and the assumption of other social risks by industrial. 
ists in the family-allowance movement in France. 

Among other subjects discussed at the congress were the organ- 
ization of mutual aid societies on a family basis and the question of 
granting family allowances to home workers. ! 

One of the resolutions adopted at the meeting favored the ad- 
herence of all employers to family-allowance funds in order to include 
all classes of workers under the family-allowance system; and also 
that such funds continue to perfect their social services for the pro- 
gressive improvement of workers’ families. 
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New South Wales Child Endowment Act? 


N THE latter part of March, 1927, a child endowment act was 

] passed in New South Wales,* which becomes operative upon the 

industrial commissioner’s declaration of a basic wage according 

to the requirements of a man and wife without children. The law 

rovides that such wage be supplemented by an allowance of 5 shil- 

ies per week for each child under 14 years of age. The present 
basic wage is £4 4s.* 

In the law passed the income under which children’s allowances 
are to be granted was very much reduced from the income fixed in 
the original governmental proposals. The limit now being set is 
that of the total living wage which is to be declared not later than 
September 30, 1927, Be £13 per year for each child under 14 years 
of age. Only sufficient endowment will be granted to raise the 
family income up to such aggregate. Such allowances are to be 
paid to the mother. 

A copy of the act as passed is not available, but, according to 
recent Australian publications, the fund was to be contributed to 
by the State and by private employers.® 

The New South Wales Labor Government expects that the basic 
wage which is to be declared by the industrial commissioner will be 
slightly higher than the present basic wage, which, as already stated, 
is s. 

The Government bill provided for allowances for 550,000 children, 
but through an amendment of the Legislative Council 154,000 chil- 
dren of employees under Federal awards were excluded. Premier 
Lang reports that, when Parliament reopens, one of the first matters 
to be taken up will be State endowment for the 154,000 children who 


1 La Journée Industrielle, Paris, May 25, 1927, 


p. 1. 
? Unless otherwise specified, the source for this article is the Queensland Industrial Gazette, Brisbane, 
“5 25, 1927, p. 267. 


or controversy over bill, see Labor Review, June, 1927, pp. 127, 128. 
4 At par, pound=$4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents; exch rate about par. 
* Labor ‘w, June, 1927, p. 128; and Australian Worker, Sydney, Mar. 30, 1927, p. 15. 
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-ere excluded from the provisions of the existing family endowment 
aw. ° 
on March, 1927, a move was being made by a committee created 
hy the New South Wales Trades Union Congress to persuade all 
unions to demand a basic wage of £5 16s. a week. 
According to the Australian Worker of May 4, 1927, the majority 
of wage-earning families will get no endowment because their incomes 
are higher than that set for coming under the child endowment act. 
The Prime Minister of Australia called a conference of Common- 
wealth and State representatives to meet early in June, 1927, to 
formulate a national child-endowment policy, as this was a matter 
which could not be dealt with by the individual States without 
disturbing the foundations of interstate trade. ® 








¢ Jnternational Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 9, 1927, p. 229. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 











Increasing Productivity of Labor in the Automobile Indust 


HAT greatly increased output can be secured with a compara. 
cj tively small increase in the number of workers through care. 
ful planning, or “production control” as it is termed, is showy 

in an article in the Magazine of Business for July, 1927, entitled “We 
make 1,400 per cent more cars with 10 per cent more men,” by Cady 
B. Durham, vice president of a large automobile company. This 
company is now turning out 1,200 cars daily as against 80 cars jp 
1912, an increase of 1,400 per cent. It has on its pay roll 26,900 
employees, 7,400 of which are employed in the engine plant, the 
foundry, and the brass foundry, on work which formerly was boucht 
outside. Allowing for this there was an increase of about 10 per cent 
over the number on the factory pay roll in 1912, which was they 


; - yee 
between 13,000 and 17,000 men. This showing has been made possi- P 
? b oD i 


ble by moving the material faster, using conveyors and automatic pe 
machinery, and scheduling it so exactly that storage is practically Ko 
eliminated. Careful planning, it is contended, can be employed in be 
any business and will bring results similar to those shown, as the P 


same general sort of manufacturing and conveying methods, the 
continuous process, progressive assembly, work brought to the 
workman and carried away mechanically, are being used successfully, 
for example, in a sanitary pottery, a metal-working plant, and en 
electrical plant. 

‘Production control in its broad sense,”’ it is said, “is the operation 
of sensible budgeting as manifested on the prodtction side.” It 
coordinates and synchronizes purchasing, deliveries and transporta- 
tion, materials storage, handling, processes, parts stock, and storage. 
As one result of such control in this plant, whereas it used to take 18 
days from the time a wheel entered the wheel paint shop until it was 
ready for use, now within 4 hours of its entry into the paint shop the 
wheel is on the automobile. 

Five years ago an operator at a machine in this plant took his 
material from a ‘“‘tote-box”’ at one side, performed his operation, and 
placed it in another box on his other side. When this second box was 
filled it was moved to the next machine for the operation by the next 
operator. ‘To-day, the machines are placed just far enough apart so 
that the operators can move freely, and when the first operator 
finishes his operation, he pushes or slides the piece along to the second 
operator, who, after doing his job, pushes it along to the third opera- 
tor. This results in a great saving of space, and eliminates the accu- 
mulation of stock between machines. 


pee ee oe bee oe wom 4 = as 
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The following general statements are given by the author as cover- 
‘ne what production control is and how it works: 

1. Production control and its fellow, progressive assembly, are an approach to 
continuous-proeess manufacturing in lines where continuous processes are not 

ssible. The less money tied up in in-process and finished inventories and in 
equipment, the more money a business should make. 

9. Production contro] simply fits together into a pattern the small operations 
which most manufacturers see as practically unrelated. It starts with the sales 
schedule and synchronizes every operation from buying material to shipping 
fnished product. ; , 

3 Production control is broad. It includes such policies as, “Shall we buy 
this part or make it?” and ‘Shall we increase our equipment investment to cut 
an operation cost?” poo x ; 

4. Production control is interrelated with production economies; putting work 
through faster from receiving dock to shipping platform decreases space require- 
ments for making and storing, and eliminates many handling costs. 

5. By increasing per capita production of consumable goods throughout this 
country, production control has given tremendous impetus to our national 
prosperity. 


le i 


Labor Requirements for Principal Crops’ 


to the amount of man labor used in producing them. Tobacco, 
cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, fruit, and truek crops absorb 
relatively large quantities of labor. Corn, the grain sorghums, 
peanuts, and like crops need less labor than the more mtensely culti- 
vated crops, but more than most hay and small-grain crops which are 
usually produced with the least labor. Thisclassification with respect 
to labor used is only relative. More labor may be used on a particular 
crop in some sections than is usually needed to produce some other 
crop of a more intensive nature in another part of the country. 
Ordinarily, tobacco requires more labor per acre than any other 
major crop. Requirements for producing different types of tobacco 
differ, largely because of the different methods of harvesting, curing, 
and preparing the Jeaf for market.. An acre of burley tobacco 
vielding from 800 to 1,000 pounds requires for growing, preparing for 
market, and marketing from 350 to 400 hours of labor. An acre of 
bright tobacco, the principal cigarette ty pe, as grown in south-central 
Virginia and yielding 600 to 700 pounds requires about 400 to 500 
hours of labor. In the same district 300 to 350 hours of labor will 
produce an acre of Virginia dark fire-cured tobacco yielding 800 to 
900 pounds, and 250 to 275 hours of labor will produce an acre of 
Kentucky dark tobacco of the same yield. Labor required for produc- 
ing a pound of tobacco of these types ranges from about 0.7 hour 
for Virginia bright to about 0.3 hour for Kentucky dark tobacco. 


Peto crops may be divided into three broad groups with reference 


Cotton's Labor Requirements 


|‘ THE eastern cotton States (the old Cotton Belt), on farms where 

the yield of lint is 150 to 200 pounds per acre, 100 to 125 hours 
of labor are usually necessary to prepare, cultivate, harvest, and 
market an acre of cotton. In the black belt of Texas, 50 to 60 hours 


—_— 


' ! Reprinted fram U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1926: ‘‘Labor require 
Ments measured for principal crops,’’ by A. P. Brodell, Washington, 1927, pp. 466, 457. 
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of labor are utilized in producing an acre of cotton yielding 149 to 
160 pounds of lint, while in the western district of the same Stat, 
growers with similar yields normally expend only 35 to 40 hours of 
abor per acre. Requirements for producing a pound of lint cotto, 
for the above districts range from about 0.7 hour of man labor jy 
the Eastern States to about 0.2 hour in the western district of Texas 

uarge level fields which permit the use of larger machinery {o, 
preparing the land and for cultivating the crop, together with sey. 
sonal conditions which make control of weeds easier, are the chief 
reasons why western cotton growers produce cotton with less labo; 
than do the growers in other districts. 

The use of large machines also makes it possible to grow more 
cotton perman. In parts of Texas and Oklahoma growers frequently 
pre as much as 100 acres of cotton per man with extra labor for 

oeing, thinning, and harvesting. Growers in the eastern cotton 
States usually plant from 10 to 20 acres per man. 

From 65 to 100 hours of labor are normally used in producing an 
acre of potatoes. Average requirements for producing a bushel of 
late potatoes are about 0.4 hour in the Northern States, while 04 
to 0.7 hour of labor is usually needed in producing a bushel of early 
pototen in southern districts. In the New England States more 
abor is used on an acre of potatoes than in other late-potato dis. 
tricts, but the higher yields make it possible to produce a bushel of 
potatoes with about the same quantity of labor as is used in some 
of the other late-potato districts. 






Much Variation on Corn 


[N THE production of corn, requirements in various districts differ 
largely because of different methods of harvesting, size of machines 
used, and yield per acre. In the Corn Belt where good-sized imple- 
ments are used for preparing the land and cultivating the crop, and 
where the crop is harvested by hand from the standing stalk, from 15 
to 20 hours of labor per acre are usually adequate with yields of 35 
to 45 bushels. In some of the Southern States from 50 to 70 hours 
of labor per acre are ordinarily required for corn yielding 20 to 30 
bushels when the stalks are cut and shocked and the ears are har- 
‘vested by hand from the shock. In the North Atlantic States corn 
is usually harvested in this way and the requirements per acre are 
similar, though yields are higher. 

Requirements for producing a bushel of corn in the various dis- 
tricts differ even more than do requirements per acre. Usually 
about 2.5 hours of labor are required for producing a bushel of corn 
and caring for the stover in certain Southern States as compared 

_with about 0.5 hour in the Corn Belt when the ears are husked from 
the standing stalk and large level fields and large machines make it 
possible for one man to grow more acres of corn than in other pro- 
ducing districts. 

Small-grain crops require relatively little labor. Size of machines 
used, size of fields, lay of land, and climatic conditions affect labor 
requirements for producing these crops to a greater extent than does 
yield. Requirements for producing a bushel of wheat range from 
about 2.5 hours in the Southern States to about 0.3 hour in the 
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acific Northwest. In the Western States combines are frequently 
sed for harvesting and large teams or tractors are utilized for pre- 
aring land and for seeding, whereas In the southern and eastern 
jistricts relatively small machines and crews are used for all opera- 
Mout little labor is. usually required for producing an acre of most 
hay crops and practically all of this labor 1s required during the har- 

: ements on a ton basis vary from 4.5 hours 


vesting season. Requir 1 b 
for clover hay to 7.2 hours for alfalfa on irrigated land. For annuals, 


eh gs cowpeas OF SO beans, which are seeded for hay and culti- 
such owp ‘ ; . 
yated during the growing season, requirements are much higher than 


for other hay crops. 


4 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Women in Industry in Delaware and Tennessee 


HE Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has recently 
Be issued two studies of women in industry, one dealing wii) 
conditions in Delaware and the other with conditions jy 
Tennessee, which were made at very nearly the same date and present 
some interesting similarities and contrasts. 






Women in Delaware Industries 


"THE study in this State was made in response to a request from the 

labor commission of Delaware, which wished information as t 
the hours, wages, and working Conditions of women industrially 
employed within the State, including those working in canneries. 
This request was indorsed by the Delaware Council of Social Agencies, 
an association made up of 30 organizations. The study was under- 
taken and the field work was carried out during the late summer and 
early fall of 1924. The results have recently been published as part 
of the series on women in State industries which the bureau began 
some seven years ago. 

The survey covered 146 establishments in 29 cities and towns, 
employing 4,176 women. More than half (56.2 per cent) were in 
manufacturing industries; 10.8 per cent were in mercantile establish- 
ments, 4.7 per cent in laundries, 2 per cent in hotels and restaurants. 
and 26.2 per cent in vegetable canneries. The age distribution of 
those reporting on this item was as follows: 





Number Per cent 

AG ouch. wnaer: 20. wine. is oe a REEL. 1, 063 28. 9 
Pe Oe Oe Be POR. i. wide .~ eheebnwa Dobe 732 19. 9 
eg Sf ee ae 403 11.0 
oe ee eee eee we 652 17.8 
40 and under 60 years: oc... ......_.._. 432 11.8 
50 and under 60 years. ___.....-..._.._____. 236 6. 4 
EE ee Lae: ee ee ee 154 4.2 
terre oS leone ae oh ea ee cle Satan s 3, 672 100. 0 


It will be noticed that 51.2 per cent are aged 25 or over, and that 
two-fifths (40.2 per cent) are 30 or over. Attention is called to this 
fact as showing that women in industry are no longer—if they ever 
were—predominantly young girls who go to work as a temporary 
matter, expecting to give up employment within a few years. The 
conjugal situation of those studied points to the same conclusion. 
Of the 3,255 from whom reports on this matter were received, 53.7 per 
cent were single, 33.6 per cent were married, and 12.6 per cent were 
widowed, separated, or divorced. In other words, for very nearly 
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half of the whole group marriage had not meant permanent with- 
drawal from the wage-earning world; a fact which is especially signif- 
‘cant when it is considered that these were in the main native-born 
Americans, only 9.2 per cent being foreign born. 

The median week's earnings for those employed in 97 factories, 
stores and laundries were $11.05; taking only the full-time workers, 
they were $12.90. The range was from $8.10 in clothing factories 
to $16.40 in the manufacture of cigars. Taking the time workers 
only, of whom there were 1,385 whose rates of wages and earnings 
were both recorded, it was found that while the median wage was 
$11.60 a week, the median earnings for the week were only $10.55. 
In some of the industries the discrepancy was much greater. 

The highest rate of any industry in the table appears for the women manu- 
facturing food products ($18.15), yet median earnings of this group fall 30.3 per 
cent below this amount. Leather manufacture is second ($16.10), and its 
median earnings are 5,9 per cent less. Paper and paper products, showing a 
median rate of $13.95, is third, but this is the group in which median earnings 
are higher by 5.4 per cent—an increase due to the bonus paid by one firm inthe 
industry. The lowest median rates are for women in the manufacture of wood 
products and of cigars, in 5-and-10-cent stores, and in laundries, all of which fail 
below $10; in other words, one-half the women for whom weekly rates were re- 
ported in these four industries would receive not more than $9.50, $9.75, $9.75 
or $9.70, respectively, even though they had worked the fuil scheduled hours of 
the firm in which they were employed. 

A study of the connection between time spent in the trade and 
earnings showed that median earnings increased, rather irregularly, 
with length of experience, until “the median earnings of women who 
had spent as much as 15 years in the trade were between $6 and $7 
higher than the amount paid beginners.” 

In hotel and restaurant service the median week’s earnings for 64 
white women was $10.15 and for 21 negro women $10.75. In vege- 
table canneries the median week’s earnings for 844 white women was 
$9.40 and for 252 colored women, $5.55. 

Under the Delaware laws, a 10-hour day and a 55-hour week for 
women is permitted in factories, stores, and laundries, but in practice 
better conditions than these were frequent. 

As many as nine-tenths of the women reported in the factories, stores and 
laundries had a daily schedule of less than 10 hours, and more than one-fifth of 
the total number were employed in ore in which the weekly schedule was 48 
hours orless. Of the 18 States for which hour data have been obtained by agents 


of the Women’s Bureau, Delaware falls below 10 in the proportion of women for 
whom scheduled weekly hours were 48 or less. 


In restaurants and hotels, hours were found to be objectionable 
because of irregularity rather than of length, the daily and weekly 
schedule of the majority of the women being not unduly long. ‘Some 
women were required to put in a seven-day week or were subjected to 
the incohvenience of broken shifts with a long over-all span.” In 
the canneries, the usual hour restrictions did not apply, and 31.5 per 
cent of the women for whom hours worked were reported had a week 
longer than 55 hours. 

General workroom conditions left much to be desired, Here, as 
elsewhere, it was found that some plants maintained a high standard, 
showing that there is nothing in the nature of the industries studied 
which makes good conditions impossible, but more fell below what is 
desirable in some or many particulars. Cleaning, heating, lighting, 
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and ventilation were found to be unsatisfactory in a number Of cases, 
Provision for seating was often poor or entirely lacking. 

In 32 manufacturing establishments and § laundries, some of or all the women 
stood constantly while working, and in only about one-third of these firms Were 
there chairs or stools available for occasional use. When there was a lull in the 
operations or while waiting for fresh supplies it was a common sight to see girls 
and women resting on window sills or worktables or leaning against the walls. 

In 46 factories visited some of the women sat at their operations, 
For these, the ordinary stiff-backed kitchen chair was the common 
provision, but in 16 plants some of the women sat all day on stools 
or benches without backs. “Satisfactory seating for sitting jobs 
was found in only two i where chairs with adjustable legs and 
backs had been installed.” In discussing these conditions, the report 
emphasizes the fact that many jobs could be carried on with less 
expense to the employer and greater conservation of strength for the 
worker if suitable seating accommodations were provided. 


Women in Tennessee Industries 





‘THE field work of the Tennessee investigation, which, like that in 
Delaware, was requested by the State agencies, was begun in 
| the latter part of February, 1925, and completed in May of the same 
i year. It covered 216 factories, stores, and laundries in 27 cities and 
‘a towns, in which 16,596 women and 106 girls under 16 were employed 
. Of the latter, 83 were in textile and 19 in cigar factories. 
| The great majority of the women, 83.9 pet cent, were in some form 
+ of manufacturing industry, textiles employing 51.7 per cent of the 
{| total group. One-tenth were in mercantile establishments and 5.9 
{| per cent in laundries. Colored women, who formed 8.6 per cent of 
4 those studied, were employed mainly in laundries (45.6 per cent), 

in the manufacture of wood products (15.3 per cent), and in the man- 
| ufacture of tobacco products other than cigars (13.9 per cent). 
4 The age distribution, excluding girls under 16, was as follows: 





Number Per cent 

26 aha ender JO VeNre. oo 5 oo ook ce keene 2, 863 28. 9 
20 and under 25 years. _-..--_.-.-----..---L- 2, 494 25. 2 

25 and under 30 years. __._.......--..- 2 2 1, 343 13. 6 

30 and under 40 years. .._-....- 2-2-2 lL Lee 1, 693 17. 1 

40 and under 50 years_________._.-_...----_. 899 9. 1 

50 and under 60 years______________---_--_L- 471 4.8 

GU Yours GOS OVOP soo. nie DUE ON ELD 121 1,2 

Li tin hesitate dit tthe ecdstteeticietig orien ani 9, 884 100. 0 


- * ~— 


It will be noticed that the age level here is somewhat lower than 
among the women studied in Delaware. The proportion under 20 is 
presser the same, 28.9 per cent, in the two States, but while in 

elaware slightly over one-half were 25 or over, in Tennessee 45.8 
per cent were in this age group, while in the latter State those 
aged 30 and over formed 32.2 per cent as against 40.2 per cent in 
Delaware. 

On the other hand, while in Delaware 53.7 per cent of those report- 
ing as to conjugal condition were single, in Dasanes 50.6 per cent 
were or had been married. When, however, only white women are 


considered, the figures are very similar, 52.4 per cent of those in 
Tennessee being single. 
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Wages and Earnings 





Records of actual earnings for a given week were obtained for 
14,642 white women. The median earnings were $11.10, the range 
being from $8.30 in the manufacture of furniture to $16.10 in the 
printing and publishing trade. In the general mercantile establish- 
ments, the median earnings were $14.15; in 5-and-10-cent stores 
they were $9.20, and in laundries, $8.95. For colored women the 
level was much lower, their median for all industries being $6.95, 
and for full-time workers, $7.40, as against the $12.45 median of 
full-time white workers. 

Weekly wage rates and actual weekly earnings were secured for 
4,640 white women, time workers, the results being as follows: 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES AND ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WHITE WOMEN, 
TIME WORKERS, IN TENNESSEE, 1925 

















Number of women | Per cent of women 
for whom amount | for whom amount 
specified was— specified was— 
Amount ; 

Weekly | Week’s | Weekly | Week’s 

rate earnings rate earnings 
Tne AE aid nck ate Rallis eiiclliccin cdundpebaledabeceis 5 248 0.1 5.3 
05 bce deh nani nen hee adn sequbetetingeminds 1, 582 1, 597 33. 0 34.4 
S60 ntl MR eh bie bes di cde ewer cbbavsbatscsiduoscden 2, 033 1, 754 43.8 37.8 
Ag tick nhld tb bcd ciccc atten tnascntcesteccmnscine 813 749 17.5 16.1 
ee ett ks edn wits gwd gnc insceunsanecddses 150 165 3.2 3.6 
$96 CG COUN ak enh ini i ck dhs do detec cccncnudesnes 107 127 2.3 2.7 
DO ick heskb adeeb hecbsieddcgin césenndchbiewlnthdacduak 4, 640 4, 640 100. 0 100, 0 

















While the difference in distribution is not marked, it is interesting. It was 
to be expected that there would be more women who earned less than $5 than of 
those who had rates below that amount. It is rather startling that any women 
should have so low a rate. The $5 to $10 groups also claimed more earnings 
than rates, but the two midgroups accounted for a larger proportion of the rates 
than of the earnings. When the two higher dollar groups are reached the propor- 
tion of women with such earnings exceeds the proportion with rates of those 
amounts, although to no considerable extent. In other words the distribution 
of the two sets of figures shows the effects both of lost time and of overtime, 
although the extent of the latter was slight. 


Hours of Work 


The Tennessee law permits a working-day of 101% hours, and a 
week of 57 hours. The scheduled daily hours ranged from under 
8 to the full 10%, the proportion of women working under each 
schedule being as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
SE 1.9 | Over 9 and under 10 hours_____- 30. 4 
Oe nn eke ak 34. 8 
Over 8 and under 9___..______- 10.8 | Over 10 and under 10%_-______- 9. 6 
ED ee t aie c as ok wskcw nce 1.1 


It will be seen that over four-fifths (83.2 ge cent) have a day of 9 
hours or more, and that not far from half (45.5 per cent) have a 
scheduled day of 10 hours or more. Weekly hours were affected by 
the fact that so many of the women worked in textile factories; in 
which a short Saturday is common. Practically half, 49.6 per cent, 
had a weekly schedule of 55 hours or more, and 9.7 per cent had a 
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weekly schedule of 48 hours.or less. Fewer than the scheduled hoy, 
were worked by 44 per cent of those for whom time was reported 
while 5.6 per cent worked for more than the scheduled hours. J), 
60.8 per cent of the women in stores the Saturday hours were longer 
than the daily schedule. 


Working Conditions 


Inadequate or unsatisfactory lighting was found to be a commop 
eondition, the natural light being found either inadequate or yp. 
desirable because of the glare it caused in 98 establishments, whil. 
artificial light caused glare for some or all of the women employed in 
116 establishments. Other undesirable conditions were narrow 0 
obstructed aisles, and brick or concrete floors, with no wooden 
platforms provided for those who had to stand at their work. Up. 
satisfactory seating arrangements were common. 

In 58 factories and laundries no seats were provided for women who stood at 


their work; in 32 factories and laundries none of the women who sat all day at 
their work had seats with backs. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accident Rates for the Iron and Steel Industry in Specified 
State Jurisdictions, 1922 to 1925 


repeated suggestions that a classification of accidents in the 
iron and steel industry by States would have interest and value. 

Certain cautions should be observed in drawing conclusions from 
these figures: 

1. The table should not be regarded as showing a complete pres- 
entation of the situation in the several States. It covers only 
those cases for which the reports were in a form to be assembled 
without undue expenditure of time and effort. 

2. Certain of the States in which the exposure was less than the 
equivalent of 1,000 full-year workers have been omitted; and as is 
evident, in some of the included States the exposure is not of sufficient 
volume to afford a fully typical set of rates. 

3. The iron and steel industry is not uniform from State to State. 
In some States there is a larger volume of one form of activity than 
in others. The only way to avoid this condition would have been 
to analyze the reports for each State by departments, but if this had 
been done the difficulty of too-small exposure would have been 
intensified. 


Giving due attention to these cautions the following conclusions 
may be advanced: 

1. As would have been anticipated from the presentation by 
departments, the general trend of the rates over this 4-year period 
is downward. ‘There are very considerable irregularities for which 
the analysis here possibly does not afford a complete explanation. 

2. It is evident that those States in which there has been the most 
extensive and the most prolonged accident-prevention effort have 
as a rule lower accident rates. 

3. In spite of the very striking improvement which has occurred 


in the industry, it is evident that there is still chance, a large chance, 
for improvement. 


"td table herewith presented has been prepared in response to 
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ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS, 1923 AND 1926 «45 


',OCIDENT RATES IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY STATES, 1922 TO 1925— 
























































Continued 
. 
————— ——_ - —<———— 
Accident frequency rates:| Accident severity rates: 
Number of cases (Per 1,000,000 hours’ (Per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
exposure) posure) 
300- 
te and year day 
State work- Per |Tem- Per- |Tem- Per- |Tem- 
ers ma- | po- ma- | po- ma- | po- 
Death | nent | rary | Total| Death | nent | rary | Total| Death | nent | rary ey 
disa- | disa- disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 
bility] bility bility} bility bility) bility 
Tennessee: 
1008. «nuit po ee => aa . 86) 47. 52) 48. 38).._.-... x 49) - 69) 2.18 
1008. .<.abdaed 2, 258 9 19 437 465 1.33) 2.80) 64. 50) 68. 63 7.97; 2.28) 1.03/11. 23 
$00. octet 1, 503 3 6} 77] 86} .67| 1.33) 17.08] 19.07) .3.99) 1.60! .25| 5.84 
1088 wisswdivdaidete 1, 256 2 196; 1.99 27 . 53} 52. 02) 52. 82 1.59; 1.67) .69) 3.95 
Washington: 
1992 ssiecicnounl ee 6 80 A 3. 75) 49. 95} 53. 70).....-- 5.99! .59) 6.58 
1996. cateancks eee 1 77 ae ae oan 42) 32. 09) 32. 51)....._- 13 - 50) 1:63 
MW cicicnced 603)}....... 2 66 Se 1. 11} 36. 50) 37. 61)...._-- | 1.49 . 88) 2. 37 
ee pe 1, 209 2 3 181 186 . 55 83) 49. 89) 51. 27 3.31; 1.27} 1.15) 5.7 
West Virginia: 
MGB ccc cde 2, 702 2 6| 592) 600 24, 74) 73.08) 74.01 1.48; .84 .85) 3.17 
en Se 9, 336 8 13 749 770 . 29 46) 26.74] 27.49 L771): 34 . 33} 2. 58 
1006 has oon 4, 613 7 18} 806) 831 -51) 1.30) 58. 24) 60.05) 3.03, 1.53) 1.70) 6.26 
1006. ecwiscons 7; 13 14; 637) 564 54) .59) 22.48) 23.61) 3.26 .67| .28) 4.21 
Wisconsin: et 
1OR... . caisscuies SS 20| 790) 810).....-. 1, 23) 48. 40) 49. 63)..____- 1.39, .73) 2.12 
WB i cadodccad 4, 264 3 17 708 728 . 23) 1.33) 55.34) 56. 90 1.41, 1.23; .78}| 3.42 
pe 8, 321 5 47| 1,275) 1,327 20) 1.88) 51.08) 53. 16 1.20, 1.57 . 68) 3.45 
TE: ce mcinens 6, 089 2 34) 1,121) 1, 157 13| 2.18) 72.02) 74.33 sil 2.11 81) 3. 69 




















Accident, Experience of American Railways, 1923 and 1926 


OME interesting accident facts are brought out in Circular No. 
S 156, issued by the safety section of the American Railway 
Association,’ in outlining its program of safety activities for 

the month of July, 1927. A comparison of the accident records for 
the years 1923 and 1926 a oreey to show how nearly the railroads 
of the country approached the 35 per cent reduction, based on the 
year 1923, in the number of accidents set as the goal to be reached by 
1930. It appears that 43 of the railroads have already attained a 
reduction of 35 per cent or more in accidents, 60 railroads have 
reduced accidents from 15 to 35 per cent, 41 railroads have made 
slight reductions, and 43 railroads have suffered increases in accidents. 
Summing up the facts given in this circular, from 1923 to 1926, 
casualties (killed and injured) to passengers were reduced from 6,606 
to 5,304, or a reduction of 13.9 per cent in the rate per million pas- 
senger miles; casualties to employees were reduced from 153,900 to 
112,828, or a reduction of 22.1 per cent in the rate per million man- 
hours; and casualties to persons at highway crossings were increased 
from 8,582 to 9,483, or 10.5 per cent. Taking as a measure of the 
accidents to persons at highway crossings the number of automobile 
registrations, which the report gives as 15,092,177 for 1923 and 
22,046,957 for 1926, the accident rate figures out at 150.3 killed and 
418.4 injured per million automobiles in 1923, and 113 killed and 
317.1 injured per million cars in 1926, or a total accident rate of , 
568.6 in 1923 and of 430.1 in 1926. Hence accidents at highway 
crossings really show a decrease in 1926 as compared to 1923. - =, 





| American Railway Association, safety section, Circular No. 156. Safety program. Schedule of activi. 
ties for month of July, 1927. Inventory for year 1926 vs. 1923. New York, 1927. 3 pp. 
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The following table gives the experience for the two years, 19% 
and 1926, not including accidents to nontrespassers: 


NUMBER OF CASUALTIES (KILLED AND INJURED) CAUSED BY EACH SPECIFIFp 
KIND OF ACCIDENT ON RAILROADS AND ACCIDENT RATES THEREFO - 















































R, 1923 an 
1926 ND 
Casualties Accident rates 1 
Kind of accident at Per 
cen a en 
1923 1926 of de- | 1923 { i926 j “ent 
Passengers: 
TRESS Gal aan PS ESR PON ae 2, 704 1, 908 29. 4 0.70 0. 53 | 13 
ES RT ee ae 3, 281 2, 705 17.5 . 85 76 19.8 
Nontrain__..-.---.-----.------.- RE eS 621 691 | 211.2 . 16 19} 19.9 
ER eee a Heat 6, 606 5,304] 197) 1.73) 149] 139 
Employees: Pil 
ii hinbiodttnsbinaikdtadianAiitciie ie 2, 214 1,779] 19.6 . 46 639} 159 
Ween GOP Vi0O. i<j. - s Se ss. 38, 825 33, 439 13.9 7.99 7.34 | 8.1 
8 RE CRE mS OT ee ae 112, 861 77, 610 31.2) 28.23 | 17.03] 267 
NR eT! ee ee 153, 900 112,828} 267) 31.68 | 24.76 | O18 
1 Per million passenger miles in case of passenger accidents and per million man-hours in case of accidents 
to employees. 
; 2 Increase. 


Incidental Cost of Accidents to the Employer ! 


By Hersert W. Heinricu, TRavELERS Insurance Co., Hartrorp, Conn. 


) VERYBODY knows that accidents represent monetary loss as 
bE, well as human suffering. I am gomg to consider some of 

these monetary losses, and I propose to call your attention to 
the fact that the heaviest of them are usually overlooked. Promi- 
nent in the mind of every employer is the first or direct cost of the 
accident, as measured by compensation or liability claims, plus the 
1] charges for medical attention. This cost can be covered by insvr- 
ance, and is paid by the insurance company. 

In addition to this direct and obvious cost, however, there ave 
numerous Other sources of expense involved which are not covered 
by the insurance policy, but which must, in the nature of things, 2 
borne by the employer. I shall use the word “incidental” to dis- 
tinguish these secondary or noninsurable losses from the immediate, 
evident, insurable ones, upon which the attention of the employer is 
almost invariably fixed. 

Employers are becoming more and more receptive to the idea that 
accident prevention has a tremendous moral and humane signifi- 
cance, yet they are likely to remain more or less inactive unless they 
are presented with an incentive in addition to that which is based 
upon humanitarian principles. This incentive is the indirect cost of 
accidents to the employer—that of the cost that I have called 
“incidental.” So far as I know e has been no previous attempt 
to fix, definitely, the amount of this cost. No gauge has yet been 
given whereby the employer can measure, under existing methods of 


eel stn lie 











1 Extracts from an address delivered at the Atlantic Coast Safety Conference, held at Philadelphia, 
_~Pa., June 24, 1927, 
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cost accounting and by means of factors already known to him, the 
cost of accidents in his own industry. Except in rare cases, more- 
over, it is unfortunately true that accident data are not gathered nor 
tabulated in ways that permit accurate estimation of expense, other 
than of that which is represented by the lost time of the injured per- 
son, and by compensation, liability, and medical-aid cost. Travelers 
Insurance Co. engineers are now investigating accidents on such a 
basis, and from information already on file they have established 
results so startling in nature and so far-reaching in the effect they will 
have on the consideration given to accident prevention as an eco- 
nomic issue that we are somewhat reluctant to make full use of them 
pending the results of still further research. For example, an analysis 
of 5,000 specific accident reports, drawn at random from our files, 
shows that the incidental accident cost, paid by the employer directly, 
is four times the total cost represented by compensation and liability 
claims and medical treatment. 

Here we at last have something specific, something tangible 
enough for the trained business executive’s mind to grasp. We 
need no longer deal im generalities with regard to the desirability 
and the advisability of preventing accidents. We need no longer 
refer merely to national ‘‘economic waste.”” We can now point to 
a measurable monetary loss to the employer, which can not be com- 
pensated by insurance, and which demands a remedy. 

\ freely admit the probability of a variation from the figures herein 
quoted in the incidental cost of accidents, when the facts come to be 
computed on a national basis, yet enough has been done already to 
establish the facts approximately. As one employer recently stated 
when confronted with his direct monetary loss: ‘‘It may not be 4 
to 1, but I can see that it is something to one, and whatever it is, it 
is too much.” 

Every employer to whom we have thus far presented the thought 
of measurable incidental accident cost has demanded, and has obtained 
to his satisfaction, proof and details as to the method of measure- 
ment. For the information of others who will undoubtedly wish to 
investigate, let me give an itemized list of the main factors to be 
considered in calculating costs. 


Factors in the incidental cost to employer of accidents to employees 


(Excluding compensation and liability claims.) 
(Excluding medical and hospital cost.) 
(Excluding insurance premiums.) 
(Excluding cost of lost time, except when actually paid by the employer.) 
1. Cost of lost time of injured employee. 
2. Cost of time lost by other doaplovess who stop work— 
rs 4 - —— J 
sym ’ 
(c) To assis Sieal exupdonen: 
(d) For other reasons. 
3. Cost of time lost by foremen, supervisors, or other executives as follows: 
(a) Assisting injured employee. 
(b) Investigating cause of accidents. 
(c) Arranging for injured employee’s production to be continued by some 
other employee. 
ing, training, or breaking in new employee to replace injured 


employee. : 
(e) Prtporing Stabe accident reports, or attending hearings before industrial 
commissioner. 
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4. Cost of time spent on case by first-aid attendant and hospital department 
staff, when this time is not compensated by insurance. 


5. Cost due to injury to the machine, tools, or other property, or to the Spoilage 
of material. 


6. Incidental cost due to interference with production, failure to fil] Orders 


on time, loss of bonuses, payment of forfeits, loss of good will, and other simila; 
causes. 


7. Cost to employer under employee welfare and benefit systems. 

8. Cost to employer in continuing wages, in full, of the injured employee 
whereas the services of the employee (who is not yet fully recovered) may hg 
worth only about 50 per cent of their normal value. : 


9. Cost due to the loss of profit on injured employee’s productivity and on idle 
machines. 

I do not contend that this list of factors includes all of the points 
that might well receive consideration. (The occurrence of an acci- 
dent often starts a chain of circumstances involving not only lost time, 
interference with production, spoilage, and weakened morale, but 
many other conditions as well, that seem to run in an endless and a 
vicious cycle, as every one will agree that cares to think about it 
carefully.) Ihave, however, listed the more obvious factors that are 
subject to measurement and that are, in my opinion, quite sufficient 
to prove the point that accident prevention is well worth a place in 
plant routine, and that it should be dealt with just as definitely and 
intelligently as other items of so-called overhead expense. 

The ‘‘incidental cost of accidents” is so great that in substantiating 
my estimate of a 4 to 1 ratio I find that it is entirely unnecessary to 
compute many losses which may be common and quite tangible, but 
which it is hard for persons other than the employer himself to 
estimate. For example, in the cases I have analyzed the cost of lost 
time has been calculated in terms of wages only. Granting that an 
employer makes a production profit on each employee, he loses that 
profit in addition when his employee ceases production in case of 
accident. 

Nor has there been any systematic attempt to compute cost due 
to loss of production, other than that of the injured employee and that 
of those directly implicated by the accident. All employers know 
something of the endless-chain effect of a serious injury upon efficiency 
and production. The nerves of employees are shaken; they may 
gather in groups to talk, or they may individually halt or slow up 
their production; their attention is diverted from their work, and 
this may lead to spoilage or even to another accident; in short, tire 
evils of ‘weakened morale” are far-reaching and costly. 

It is true, also, that when an injury halts production losses occur 
in consequence of delays in fulfilling contracts, and because interrup- 
tion in one of the steps in chain systems, where each step is dependent 
upon the previous operation, necessarily affects the system as a whole. 

| Furthermore, the business of selecting and training men is costly, 
| and this cost is materially increased when, through accidents, the 
. labor turnover is affected. 
More attention, in this paper, has been directed to trivial accidents 
than to those of a more serious nature, involving greater compensation 
) or medical costs. This is intentional, inasmuch as experience shows 
| conclusively that accident cost in the aggregate, as measured by 
payments for compensation and medical aid, is made up chiefly of 
a great volume of minor injuries. Analysis of “incidental cost’’ as 
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lated to fatalities, or to permanent total or partial disabilities, 
oes not alter the deduction that an approximate cost to the employer 
of four times the compensation and medical expense exists. While 
it is obviously true that a given fatality resulting in a compensable 
claim of several thousand dollars may not cost the employer four 
times a8 much, it is equally true that in other specific cases the 
cost to the employer is vastly greater. This is well illustrated by a 
fatality on a steel-construction job, costing $6,000 in compensation 
and medical aid, which cost the employer over $30,000 in property 
damage and approximately $5,000 in labor and through delay. 
This occurred when a derrick collapsed, killing one man, destroyin 
itself as well as a hoisting engine, scaffolding, and other material, 
and resulting in the complete cessation of operations for several 
days. Such spectacular instances are not included in my estimates, 
but I mention this particular one because it offsets or balances 
the opposite kind of an accident, where the compensable cost is 
obviously greater than that paid by the employer. 

Let me direct attention to example No. 1, below, which demon- 
strates that a substantial employer cost also results from trivial 
accidents that are not compensable and that do not require expert 
medical attention. This point is vital, yet it is invariably over- 


looked by the employer. 
Example No. 1 


Cost of compensation and medical aid__.......-.-..--2- $0 
Additional incidental cost, paid directly by the employer____- 250 


Here is the record of an iron foundry that had successfully (?) carried on a 
no-accident campaign for three months. While there were no compensable or 
so-called lost-time accidents, yet there were 96 minor eye injuries and burns 
from molten metal and hot castings. The incidental cost to the employer con- 
sists chiefly in the lost time of the injured men and of their supervisors. 


Example No. 2 


Total cost for compensation and medical aid__..._.______._- $11 
Total additional incidental cost, paid directly by theemployer. 49 


An employee in a machine shop was injured while reaming a casting on an engine 
lathe. He attempted to grasp the “‘dog,” which had started to revolve when 
the reamer pulled away from the tail stock center. Three fingers were lacerated. 


Nora A.—The incidental cost was computed as follows: 

$33—injured employee, upon returning to work with his hand bandaged, was 
engaged for two weeks at work ordinarily performed by unskilled employees 
at a low wage rate. The employer, while paying full wages for two 
weeks, received but 50 per cent value. 

$8—time spent by foreman and assistant superintendent in investigating 

damage to the tools and to the casting, and in planning the replacement 
of the ruined casting. 

$6—lost time of several employees who left their work to assist or sympathize 

with the injured man, and to discuss the accident. 

$2—cost of a new reamer, to replace the one broken in the accident. 

Notgs B.—The cost of a new casting (estimated at $50) is not included in this 
example, nor is the lost time (4 days) of the injured employee, because there may 
have been some salvage on the casting and the employee received no wages 
while away from the shop. 

Notgs C.—The specific point of value in this example lies in the first item under 
Note A, i. e., the wages of the convalescent employee continued at 100 per cent, 
ga services, being rendered on unimportant work, were reduced 50 per cent 
in value, 


[Five other examples are included in the paper by Mr. Heinrich, but are omitted here since the two 
given above are typical and it is believed they adequately illustrate his point.—Ed.] , 
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To show that a far stronger case could be established by includ; 
the unusual, let me cite the following instances in which there were 
“incidental’’ losses of special nature: 

1. The sale of a fleet of automobiles was lost in eonsequence of delay j, 
delivering a ear, on account of a hand-cranking aecident. , 

2. A huge construction job was held up by city inspectors on account of 
violations of safety principles, and consequent accidents. 


3. Claims made against a public utility (and loss of revenue also), 
of a minor accident causing a short circuit. 


4. Injury to an engineer, who was fixing a feed pump, caused low water and 
the destruction of a steam-boiler battery. 


5. Stumbling and a minor foot injury to an employee in a chemical plan; 
eaused the accidental and premature mixing of a batch of chemicals and th, 
spoiling of costly materials. 1 


These specific things might not happen again, but others, parallel 
to them in a certain sense, are likely to occur with considerable 
frequency; and the omission of all experiences of such special types 
fortifies the main argument. 

The accident statistician will undoubtedly observe that the 
estimates from which I have drawn conclusions include, as cost io 
the employer, the wages paid to injured employees while they are 
employed at reduced efficiency during recovery. They will agree, 
however, upon investigation, that this is proper in view of the 
general sentiment that in the final analysis it is economical to get the 
injured employee back ‘‘on the job” as soon as possible, not only 
because he otherwise represents an idle investment, but also because 


there is often a possibility of malingering and of false and exaggerated 
claims. 


On account 
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Relative Importance of Hazards in the Construction Industry 


ECAUSE workers in the construction industry are constantly 
moving about from job to job as building operations in various 
sections demand, this industry presents serious hazards which 

are not incurred in industries with a fixed habitation. This phase 
of the accident-prevention movement was discussed by John P. 
Meade, of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries 
in an address at the Conference of the Massachusetts Safety Council 
held in Worcester in Mays 1927. 

Pointing out that a very encouraging advance has been made in 
the State in the matter of preventing machinery accidents, which 
showed a decrease of 60 per cent in 1926 as compared with 1918, the 
number of accidents caused by gears, belts, and set serews showing 
a decrease of 73, 54, and 91 per cent, respectively, the speaker then 
turned his attention to nonmachinery accidents, which showed ‘‘no 
such entree om history.”’ Chief among these are accidents due to 
falls, to handling various objects, and to the use of hand tools. Oi! 
51,636 accidents of the nonmachinery type in the year ending June 
30, 1926, 8,143 (16 per cent) occurred to men employed in building- 
construction work, and of these 51 were fatal and 93 resulted in per- 
manent partial disability. The building trades, it is stated, are 
afflicted with a greater number of nonmachinery accidents than any 
other industry, due, as already suggested, to the constant shifting of 
the working force, which multiphes the occasions of danger and 
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impairs the continuity of accident-prevention work, Interest on the 
part of the contractors to keep their safety equipment in good condi- 
tion, and to see that foremen and superintendents exercise proper 
supervision and that the workmen themselves are instructed in safety 
methods, is regarded as the best means of promoting accident- 
prevention work, The experience of certain building contractors 
appears to show that accidents can be reduced when stimulated by 
the enforcement of rules providing that working places be made safe 
for employees. Inspections made by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries have materially assisted in cutting 
down the number of accidents in this industry. In 1926 there were 
3.791 inspections made in building operations, resulting in 2,071 
orders being complied with requiring the removal of hazards on 
stagings, platforms, or other equipment, and the protection of floor 
openings and hoistways. 

Attention was called to the record for 1925 when the largest 
number of lost-time industrial injuries occurred among employees 
in the building trades and, it was added, ‘‘this record was very nearly 
equaled” in 1926. In one case, where 69 subcontractors were 
engaged in the work, although constant supervision was given to safety 
provisions, five lives were lost. One very constant source of danger 
in this industry is falling objects. Another is removal of safety 
rails and toe boards around floor opening or wells; when the con- 
tractor does provide such safety rails subcontractors or workmen 
frequently set them aside and fail to replace them. Floor openings 
“should he given better supervision.” Explosions arising from the 
use of solvents, such as gasoline, in plastic floor materials is noted 
as the cause of much apprehension among workingmen in the build- 
ing trades. This is a new hazard brought about by modern methods 
of building, and careful attention to proper ventilation and the 
removal of combustible vapors is suggested as a remedy. 

Citing the cost of accidents the speaker stated that in 17 classifica- 
tions of employment in the building industry in Massachusetts for 
the year 1924, the total pay-roll tabulation was $71,272,000, on 
which the 1927 compensation premium rate was increased an average 
of 20 cents per $100. 

This ineluded a flat increase of 3.4 per cent which was applied to all rates 
after July 7, 1924, on account of the increase in certain payments under the com- 
pensation law. This leaves at present approximately 12 per cent increase in the 
last three years on every $100 onthe payroll. Itis significant that in the erection 
of frame structures of iron and steel, the rate per $100 on the pay roll on January 
1, 1924, was $12.80, while on January 1, 1927, it was increased to $14.80. This 
means that it may be necessary to raise $87,365.46 more than was raised last 


year ie enter to meet compensation claims in the building trades during the 
year 1927. 


While compensation payments serve a good purpose, the speaker 
was convinced that accident-prevention work serves a greater 
purpose and that “protecting the human side of industry in the 
building trades is conserving the economic resources of the State.” 
He believes that accident-prevention work in this industry should 
be organized from within, and that the saving of human life should be 
made an integral principle in the conduct of these operations. -In 
this constant waste of man power in a branch of industry where to a 
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large extent injuries are “man-made and can be man-stopped” the 


speaker sees a challenge to ye in safety promotion and to the 
State labor departments as well. 










Accident Record of Certain Alabama Coal Mines 


: HEN it is considered that the most prolific cause of unde. 
| WV round accidents in coal mines, according to United State 
; ureau of Mines records covering the years 1916 to 1925, jg 
falls of roof or face, it is gratifying to find in Modern Mining (Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.) for June, 1927, a report of a group of coal mines in which 
no Fatal accidents from this cause have occurred during a period of 
five years, and another group in which no such accidents have op. 
curred during a two-year period. Both groups of mines are located 
in the State of Alabama. 

Figures shown in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 425 indicate that falls of roof or face were responsible for fatality 
rates ranging from 0.57 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure in 1916 to 
0.70 in 1924, with 1921 and 1922 somewhat higher (0.72 and 0.74, 
respectively). These rates of 0.57 and 0.70 are, respectively, 148 
per cent and 94 per cent higher than the rates for the next highest 
cause of accidents. 

i In the report as to Alabama mines it appears that a 20 per cent 
reduction in the class of accidents to which reference has been made 
was achieved in 1926, with the rather noteworthy record of 86 mines 
reporting no fatal accidents from this cause during a 5-year period, 
and 141 coal mines with a similarly clear record covering a 2-year 
period. ‘This remarkable showing is ascribed to a campaign of strict 
enforcement of timbering rules, constant supervision, and frequent 
inspections of the roof by safety inspectors, assistant mine foremen, 
or others detailed to this important work, and an educational plan 


by which workers are carefully instructed and trained in safety 
methods. 








Fatalities in the California Petroleum Industry in 1926 


GRADUAL, although not very marked, decrease in the number 
A of fatal accidents in the petroleum industry in California 
during the years 1923 to 1926 appears from the records of the 
State industrial accident commission as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines.‘ In 1926 there were 53 fatalities, in 1925 there 
were 59, in 1924 there were 61, and in 1923 there were 75, these figures 
showing the results of accident-prevention work in that industry in 
California. Fatalities on board tankers and oil barges and those 
occurring “off shore” are not included. : 
The drilling and producing division reported 25 fatalities, which 
is about 47 per cent of the total, but represents a reduction of 19.35 
per cent from the number in 1925 when 31 men were killed. ‘This 
division of the industry is regarded as particularly hazardous, and 





1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Reports of investigations, Serial No. 


2814: Fatalities in the California petroleum industry during the calendar year 1926. Washington, Juve, 
1927. 19 pp., mimeographed. 
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et it is pomted out that a reduction of 57.63 per cent in the number 
of fatal accidents occurred from 1923 to 1926, showing “clearly what 
concentrated effort toward the elimination of accidents in the oil 
industry will accomplish.”’ cies , 
In the pipe-line and transportation division and the refineries 
division, two disasters of some magnitude took a toll of 10 lives which, 
in these two divisions alone, represents an increase of 27.8 per cent in 
the number of fatalities in 1926 as compared with 1925. In spite of 
this the number of fatal accidents in the petroleum industry as a 
whole was reduced a little over 10 per cent in 1926, or 29.3 per cent 
as compared with 1923. 
From a production standpoint there were 8,960,000 barrels of oil 


9 the 
0 the 


1 of produced for each fatality in 1926, in the drilling and producing 
Ore division, aS compared with 7,430,000 in 1925, 5,230,000 in 1924, 
ted Je and 4,460,000 in 1923. Stated in terms of fatality rates, there 


were 1.12 fatal accidents per 10,000,000 barrels of oil produced in 
1926, 1.35 in 1925, 1.91 in 1924, and 2.24 in 1923, or an average for 
the 4-year period of 1.68 fatalities per 10,000,000 barrels. 

It is stated that only 7 (28 per cent) of the 25 fatal accidents in the 
drilling and producing division in 1926 could have been prevented 
by the installation of safeguards and safety devices as provided in 
the general petroleum industry safety orders for drilling and produc- 
tion issued by the Industrial Accident Commission of the State of 
California, whereas nearly 50 per cent of the fatalities in 1923, the 
year before the enactment of the safety orders, could have been pre- 
vented by the use of safeguards. 

Most of the report is given over to a detailed review of how the 
accidents in the various divisions of the industry occurred, together 
with suggestions for avoiding repetition. 


Seow 





Coal-Mine Accidents in West bh! a July, 1924, to December, 
192 


URING the calendar year, 1925, the coal mines of West Vir- 
1) ginia, working an average of 194 days, employed an average 
of 110,985 persons (or 111,708, if 723 coke workers are in- 
cluded), who produced 123,061,985 tons of coal at a total value of 
$207,974,755. The wages received by 12,163 pick miners for mining 
run-of-mine coal was 81 cents per ton, based on a production of . 
1,855 tons each, giving the average pick miner an income of $1,503 
for the year. 

These figures are brought out in the recent report of the West 
Virginia Department of Mines,! covering in some instances 18 months 
ending December 31, 1925, and in other cases only the calendar year 
1925. This report is prepared in two sections, the first section includ- 
ing a brief summary of the statistical data as a preliminary chapter, 
followed by production statistics, reports of mine inspectors, etc., 
while the second section includes accident records. 

It appears that there were 686 fatal and 3,394 nonfatal accidents 
during this year and a half period. During the 12-month period 





i ed, West Virginia. Department of Mines. Annual report, from July 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1925. Charleston, 
‘ pp. 
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ending with June 30, 1925, there were 551 fatal accidents, indicating, 
much better record during the 18-month period. During the lattes 
period the number of killed per 1,000 inside workers was 6.96, whic) 
is somewhat higher than in the 12-month period, when it was 59 
For each million tons of coal mined, based on a total of 176,306,654 
tons, 3.89 men were killed and 19.25 were injured. During the 9. 
month period the number of killed per million tons of coal mina 
was 5.45. As might be expected in the coal-mining industry, th 
largest proportion of those killed (52 per cent) and of those injured 
(31 per cent) was due to falls of coal, slate, and roof, with mine cays 
‘the second contributing cause (16.9 per cent of the fatal and 393 
per cent of the nonfatal accidents). 

The report tabulates the fatal and nonfatal accidents by causes, 
by counties, by companies, and by length of experience of the workers, 









Effective Rock Dusting of Coal Mines 


*}. $9 


SUMMARY of the policy on rock dusting, advocated by the 

United States Bureau of Mines, by George 8S. Rice, published 

| as Circular No. 6039, gives the requirements for effective 

rock dusting of coal mines in order to prevent propagation of mine 

explosions. The Bureau of Mines recommends rock dusting all coal 

mmes, except anthracite mines, in every part, whether in damp or 

dry condition, and in addition, the erection of rock-dust barriers to 
sectionalize the mine. 

The specifications for rock dusting have been determined by 
nearly 1,000 explosion tests in the bureau’s experimental mine near 
Pittsburgh and provide that after the coal dust is cleaned up as 
thoroughly as practicable, all open accessible parts of a mine should 
be dusted, tatheding slopes, entries, crosscuts, and rooms, headings 
and pillar workings, to within at least 50 feet of the face with sufli- 
cient rock dust so that the remaining coal dust plus the rock dust 
contains at least 65 per cent of inert or incombustible matter. The 
first dusting may require from 3 to 5 pounds per linear foot of 
passageway. 

_ Limestone and dolomite dusts are to be preferred as they are free 
from silica and are whitish in color, but whatever the dust used it 
should not be unduly absorbent of moisture or have a tendency to 
pack and should not Sion more than 25 per cent free silica or contain 
more than 2 or 3 per cent of combustible material. 

The rock dust in the mine should be sampled systematically and a 
minimum of 20 samples should be gathered each month in a mine 
of small size and more in larger mines, the average being at least 
one sample for each thousand tons of coal produced. The records of 
analyses of dusts in specified zones should be kept, as well as times 
of re-rock dusting each zone, and maps showing the rock-dust zones 
and rock-dust barriers should be posted in the mine office and in 
fire bosses’ “shanties.’’ 

Tests of rock-dust barriers, which are either movable or fixed shelves 
extending across passageways close to the roof, have shown that in 
order successfully to limit the extent of an explosion they must be 
loaded so that in case of an explosion they will discharge and scatter 
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from 50 to 100 pounds of rock dust per square foot of cross section 
immediately before the arrival of the flame. In the experiments 
many types of barriers failed because the rock dust was not dis- 
charged quickly enough; there was not sufficient rock dust; or it was 
discharged in a mass, which is especially liable to happen if the rock 
dust is so damp that it sticks together. However, rock-dust barriers, 
even if successful, are not equivalent to general rock dusting and 
are regarded by the bureau as secondary defenses. _ 

Experiments on the relative explosibility of coal-mine dusts show 
that while different factors, such as the amount of noncombustible 
dust present, the amount of moisture, the fineness of the coal dust, 
the percentage of volatile combustible matter, and the precentage of 
inflammable gas present all affect the explosibility of the dust, some 
combining to increase while others decrease the explosibility of a 
given mine dust, the only safe procedure for the prevention of disas- 
trous explosions is to rock dust thoroughly in every part of the mine. 

Practical demonstration of the effectiveness of rock dusting was 
afforded by two coal-mine explosions! occurring in Pennsylvania in 
April. In one of these explosions six men. were killed and five men 
were burned and suffered from gas poisoning, but the lives of 400 
who were working in other parts of the mine were saved, as the 
explosion was limited by the rock dust to the entry where it origi- 
nated. In the other explosion, which killed four men, the lives of 
300 miners were saved. This explosion, which occurred in the main 
haulage way, blew out every window in the town and rocked the 
country for miles around, but was extinguished by the rock dust 
without doing further damage within the mine. 

Since 1924, six States—Utah, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, and Ohio—have enacted laws providing for the rock 
dusting of bituminous mines but there are still 19 bituminous States 
that have not taken any action toward the prevention of these 
disasters. 





' i American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1927, pp. 129, 130: ‘‘ Rock dust again proves effective as a 
saver.” 
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The Toll of Industrial Noise 


HE effects on the human system of various kinds of noise met 
+ with in industrial employment and some of the methods py 
which noise and vibration may be eliminated are discussed }y 

C. Fenno Faulkner in the June, 1927, issue of Factory. : 

Noise is more than an unpleasant condition of industry; it is 
cause of shattered nerves and impaired hearing, and accidents 
lowered morale, and similar occupational disturbances may also be 
attributed in part to its effects. We have tried to mak® a virtue of 
necessity by regarding the senseless clamor and roar of industry 3 
an indication of its vigorous activity, the writer says, while in reality 
noise is often only a sign of wasted energy, of poor design, or of 
hurried ignorance. The reason that the bad effects of loud and cop. 
tinuous noise have not been more generally recognized, he believes, jg 
because the effects are both insidious and cumulative in their action, 
Also, even though noise and other vibration may be responsible for 
an accident, sickness, or reduced efficiency, it is very difficult to fix 
the responsibility. 

Various writers on industrial diseases are cited to show the réle of 
noise in producing fatigue, deafness, and functional nervous disorders, 
In diseaseof the middie ear caused by excessive noise, vertigo is a com- 
mon symptom, sometimes with nausea and faintness. Since dizziness 
as an accompanying symptom is found more frequently among mill 
and factory operatives whose work subjects them to vibrations from 
the machinery in addition to the noise, there seems to be no doubt 
that noise and vibration contribute their share to accidents in such 
industries. ‘‘It has been proved that loud and continuous noise 
lessens the ability to concentrate, to follow a consistent line of 
thought, or to meet emergencies where quick, coherent thinking is 
required. Aggravate this condition with exposure to direct vibration 
and you have a possible explanation of some of those seemingly 
needless accidents that one encounters so frequently.”’ 

Since there is no question that noise is both offensive and injurious, 
it is evident that to minimize its harmful effects it is necessary to 
reduce, isolate, or absorb the undesirable vibrations or to alter the 
tone of certain noises so as to render them less objectionable. Vibra- 
tions are transmitted in the following ways: Direct to the air from 
the vibrating bodies, through the part of the structure to which the 
vibrating bodies are attached, from the structure to the air, by direct 
contact of the operative with the vibrating body, and by direct con- 
tact of the operative with the floor. 

There are various ways of absorbing sound and vibrations. Where 
heavy machinery is used much of the vibration can be absorbed by 
the use of thick resilient mats between the base of the engine or 
machine and its foundation, cork having proved to be the best 
material for this purpose. Spring mountings of the self-aligning type 
are successful particularly in the case of high-frequency vibrations, 
and there are various silencing devices for use on different types of 
machinery, although, in general, manufacturers of machinery have 
yet to learn the importance of quiet operation of their products. 
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Continuous noises that are of high pitch but not necessarily loud 
are the ones most likely to cause chronic ear troubles, and the lessen- 
ing of such noises lies in better design and the use, wherever ossible, 
of shock-absorbing materials. It is considered possible also that 
much relief would result from a small periodic change in the speed of 
rotating parts, as a periodic change in pitch would relieve the ear. 

Sound-absorbing materials include compressed cork, which at a 
thickness of 114 inches absorbs sound 14 times as rapidly as bricks, 
1s plaster, or glass; a new material made out of sugar-cane fiber which 
is much in use in offices, salesrooms, radio broadcasting stations, and 
0 be other places where a minimum of sound reverberation 1s desired; felt; 
le of and a special type of plaster which has been developed for this purpose. 





In conelusion the writer says: 


ality This problem of noise prevention can be solved only by scientific research. 

r of We must learn what types and conditions of men are physically unfitted to with- 

stand continuous noise. We must have more definite standards for measuring 

‘e different noise effects on human fatigue and health and how to offset or eliminate 
»» 18 them. The duty of removing this nuisance rests on industry. Since it has been 
lon, found that noise has a direct relation to human fatigue any activity directed to 
for this end should prove very profitable. 
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Labor Laws as a Means of Preventing Diseases of Occupation 


was discussed by John Roach, deputy commissioner of labor 
of New Jersey, at the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Roach said, that a large percentage of the 
ill health among workers is due to improper working conditions, 
exposures to poisonous trade substances, devitalizing fatigue, and 
sustained effort beyond the strength of the individual, and that these 
are among the causes which send 4,000,000 people to the hospitals 
each year. When, on the other hand, industry operates carefully so 
that poisonous substances are handled by trained men; when dusts, 
gases, and fumes are collected at their point of origin; and when 
workmen in general are given health protection there is no doubt that 
: there is a most favorable effect on the health of the working groups. 

Attention to proper sanitation and ventilation of workshops is 
comparatively recent. A law passed in New Jersey in 1911 gave the 
commissioner of labor authority to order the installation of exhaust 
fans for gases, fumes, and dusts, and, owing to the extremely liberal 
construction that has been placed on the act, it has been extended to 
cover almost all the health work that has been done in the industries 
of the State. 

For many years attempts were made in New Jersey to extend the 
workmen’s compensation act to include occupational diseases and, 
after a thorough investigation had been made by a commission 
appointed by the governor, the law was extended to cover a specified 
group of occupational causes. Nearly all the substances which by 
reason of their cumulative effects could be classed as causing occupa- 
: tional diseases are included. Under this act, if a workman, for 
, example, enters a nitrating vessel in which benzol has been used and 
1s Overcome by the vapors and dies as a result of the exposure, this 
is classed as an industrial accident and not an industrial disease, 


eg Tes extent to which labor laws prevent diseases of occupation 
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while if a workman becomes seriously ill or dies as a result of ¢} 
cumulative effect of daily exposure 
classed as an industrial disease. 
Although it would not be possible to establish minimum standard; 
of safety without the enactment of laws, it is only when such lay; 
represent the will of the community, safeguard the best interests of 
the people, and definitely establish the legal rights and responsibilities 
of the citizens that they become effective in promoting social welfare 
The establishment of workmen’s compensation was a distinct step 
forward, but Mr. Roach considers that the temptation is to exaggerate 
the social value of the sums expended in settlements for occupational 
injuries, while the measures for prevention which resulted from the 
enactment of such legislation are immeasurably more important. 
The same is true of occupational disease legislation. The effect of 
laws requiring safeguards such as exhaust systems for the removal of 
dust and fumes has been to remove processes involving such hazards 
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19 
to benzol vapors, the case js 


from their former dark and imsanitary surroundings to well-lighted j : 
workrooms, with the result that a better product is obtained, the ind 
health of the workers is conserved, and their comfort is greatly bil 
increased. Health statistics have proved that these changed condi- gre 
tions have an important bearing on the health of the workmen, br 
‘There has been the same result in the trades in which poisonous ms 
substances are used, the health statistics having shown that careless e 
operating practices bring physical disaster, while careful methods th 
attract a better class of workmen, make them more contented in OF 


their work. and at the same time reduce the compensation claims . 
that otherwise might accrue from poisoning and ill health. 














For several years in New Jersey it has been a requirement that : 
every industrial disease should be carefully investigated, and the 
services of an expert consultant in industrial chemistry are available t 
in cases which involve complicated and difficult problems in chemical , 
manufacture, while a skilled technician is employed for the purpose 
of making atmospheric tests where operations involve exposures to F 
subtile trade poisons in gaseous form. 7 
OCCUPATIONAL-DISEASE COMPENSATION CASES OCCURRING AND CLOSED 

DURING 1926 
Total 
number otal Total 
Occupational disease of eom- | Deaths times indemnity 
pensable lost pai 
cases 
Amido derivatives of benzol (anilins)...................-..--- $4.) asi. 50 $87 
pepo Seagate 3: «| Aa penis fans Seam Tes snc ap eases FER 358 661 
EESTI 5 ATR AE ECC edema’ 230 383 
Heat and light (including heat from asphalt—not burns) ---.- | 22 36 
Ne I tins Vie enon cc toe aa ee eee 32 11 7, 816 9, 478 
Poe PRPS OER SEPT TTR Peak core Gee eee ie, eee Ob Bniinn 616 1, 239 
Nitro derivatives of benzol (diartrinitrobenzol)..........-...- | | Cree a 365 808 
Occupational activity (cellulitis, ete.)_.............2...- 22... SET AL..-Lie 606 1, 1% 
Neat. othharerins Classified... ..2 <pandacsoreqnqsansnae-co~nscces ) Seca an 32 61 
‘ 
Total._.. eK FS Oe Oe me mee © See OE KK Oe ee om m em Smee He ee ee ee 81 1 10, 185 13, 879 


{ 











1 Painter, 51 years of age. 


The preceding table shows the number of cases of occupational 
disease occurring during the past year, the time lost, and the total 
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mount of indemnity paid. It is considered that, in addition to the 


¢1 cases which are included because they were entitled to compensa- 
tion, at least three times as many occurred that did not cause dis- 
ability beyond the waiting time required by the occupational-disease 


act. 
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Pennsylvania, Conference on Industrial Nursing 


CONFERENCE on industrial nursing held in Harrisburg, 

Pa., in June, was attended by more than 200 industrial nurses, 
medical directors, employers, and State officials, according to 

a press release. issued by the Pennsylvania: Department of Labor and 
Industry. Theconference was called.in recognition of the importance 


of industrial nursing service and to discuss the needs and opportunities 


of this phase of industrial progress. 

The morning session was devoted principally to a discussion of 
industrial nursing in relation to safety and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the industrial nurse in the development ef the safety pro- 
cram were stressed by the various speakers. Some of the points 
brought. out were the need for strong personality and sympathetic 


insight on the part of the industrial nurse who through her direct 


contacts with the injured men often has the opportunity to accomplish 
the most effective kind of safety work; the importance of cooperation 
on the part of the nurse with the safety engineer and the foreman 
in noting the causes of the common types of accidents and removing 
their cause; the value of extending the work of the industrial nurse 
to the homes of the workers in order to free them from worry as to the 
health of their families; and. the need for close cooperation between 
the State inspector and the industrial nurse. 

The subject of the afternoon session was industrial nursing and 
health, and the different speakers emphasized especially the value of 
preventive medical work. Among the important points listed as 
necessary in developing’ a health program were complete and accurate 
nursing and medical records, which if properly kept will show the 
major health problem in any erganization; maintaining the physical 
standard of the employees by scientifie practical follow-up work in 
the home, for which an opportunity is presented to the plant nurse; 
and attention on the part ef the nurse to the origin of diseases which 
appear to develop as a result of the conditions or processes of the 
industry, as there is a real opportunity for mdustrial nurses to con- 
tribute in this way to the solution of the problem of industrial diseases. 

The health problem in industry was said by one speaker to be even 
more important than the problem of aecidents, and lack of interest 
in the subject. was given by him as one of the reasons why preventive 
health. work for industrial workers has. developed so. slowly. The 
hope for the advance of health standards for industrial workers, he 
said, isnot through the efforts of either the workers or their employers, 
or of community health agencies alone, but only through the combined 
efforts of all these groups. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Districts and District Offices Established Under Longshore. 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act! 


N ACCORDANCE with the provisions of section 39 (b) of the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act, the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission hereby 

establishes the following compensation districts, each district includ. 
ing the navigable waters of the United States within the areas speci. 
fied and the waters of the lakes and oceans and the bays and inlets 
thereof bordering upon the areas specified: 

District No. 1 comprises the New England States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
9 office of a deputy commissioner of the district will be at Boston, 

ass. 

District No. 2 comprises the port of New York, including that part 
of New Jersey legally included in the port of New York and the State 
of New York, except that part of New York State north and west of 
a line 30 miles from the shore of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. The office of the deputy com- 
missioner of the district will be at New York City. 

District No. 3 comprises the State of New Jersey, except that part 
legally included in the port of New York, and the States of Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, except that part of the State of Pennsylvania 
north and west of a line 30 miles from the shore of Lake Erie. The 
office of the deputy commissioner of the district will be at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Istrict No. 4 comprises the State of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, including the Potomac River. The office of the deputy 
commissioner of the district will be at Baltimore, Md. 

District No. 5 comprises the State of Virginia, except the Potomac 
River, and the State of North Carolina. The office of the deputy 
commissioner of the district will be at Norfolk, Va. 

District No. 6 comprises the States of South Carolina and Georgia 
and that part of Florida east of the eighty-seventh degree of west 
longitude. The office of the deputy commissioner of the district 
will be at Savannah, Ga. 

District No. 7 comprises that part of the State of Florida west of 
the eight-seventh degree of west longitude and the States of Alabama, 


1The Labor Review for April, 1927 (pp. 18-20), carried a brief account of the enactment of the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ age act. The law is effective from July 1 as the sole remedy 
for injured workers within its scope. It provides for administrative districts in such number as the 


United States Employees Compensation Commission deems advisable. In conformity with this pro 
vision, the present order was issued June 18, 1927. 
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Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, but excluding that part of the 
Mississippi River between Arkansas and Tennessee. The office of 
the deputy commissioner of the district will be at New Orleans, La. 

District No. 8 comprises the State of Texas, including that part of 
the Red River between Texas and Oklahoma. The office of the 
deputy commissioner of the district will be at Galveston, Tex. 

District No. 9 comprises that part of the lake district in the States 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York extending 30 miles inland 
from the shore line of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario and the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence Rivers; also the lower peninsula of the State of 
Michigan, except that part west and north of a line 30 miles from the 
shore of Lake Michigan and the Strait of Mackinac. The office of 
the deputy commissioner of the district will be at Cleveland, Ohio. 

District No. 10 comprises the rest of the lake district, namely, an 
area 30 miles wide along the shore of Lake Michigan in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, and in the States of Indiana and _ Illinois; 
also all of the northern peninsula of Michigan, and the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
lowa, except that part of the Mississippi River between the States of 
Iowa and Illinois. The office of the deputy commissioner of the 
district will be at Chicago, Ill. 

District No. 11 comprises the State of West Virginia, the State of 
Ohio, except north of a line 30 miles from Lake Erie, the State of 
Indiana, including the Wabash River between Indiana and Illinois, 
but excluding the territory north of a line 39 miles from the shore of 
Lake Michigan; also the State of Kentucky, including that part of 
the Ohio River between Kentucky and Illinois and that part of the 
Mississippi River between Kentucky and Missouri, and the State of 
Tennessee, including that part of the Mississippi River between the 
States of Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. The office of the 
deputy commissioner of the district will be at Louisville, Ky. 

District No. 12 comprises the State of Illinois, including that part 
of the Mississippi River between Illinois and Iowa, but excluding 
the territory east of a line 30 miles from the shore of Lake Michigan 
and excluding that part of the Wabash River between Illinois and 
Indiana and that part of the Ohio River between Illinois and Ken- 
tucky; also the State of Missouri, including the Missouri River 
between Missouri and Nebraska, but excluding the Mississippi 
River between Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee; also the States 
of Kansas and Oklahoma, excluding the Red River between Okla- 
homa and Texas. The office of the deputy commissioner of the 
district will be at St. Louis, Mo. , ' 

District No. 13 comprises all of California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, and the Territory of Hawaii. The 
office of the deputy commissioner of the district will be at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

District No. 14 comprisés the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming, and the Territory of Alaska. The office of 
the deputy commissioner of the district will be at Seattle, Wash. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 
Celorado 


HE ninth report of the Industrial Commission of Colorad, 

| covers the biennium December 1, 1924, to December 1, 1925 

Heretofore the commission’s reports have covered a single year. 

The State maintains an insurance fund in competition with othe; 
lines of compensation insurance. The premium income for 4l! 
insurance carriers for the year 1925.was: Stock companies, $1,033,795. 
mutual companies, $351,429; State fund, $554,869—a total of 
$1,940,092. Losses paid by stock companies during the year 
amounted to $567,365; by mutual companies, $139,083; and by the 
State fund, $279,973—a total of $986,421. For 1926 figures are 
available only for the State fund, its premium income for 11 months 
of the year being $575,496, and the losses paid $279,819. 

A recommendation is made that the arbitrary limitation as to 
operating expenses established by the legislature be done away with 
and a provision made whereby the fund shall be applicable not only 
to the payment of losses but also to the payment of the fund's 
expenses, thus removing the fund’s expenses from the appropriation 
bill. Mutual companies have an average operating expense of 25 
per cent, while the average expense of operating the State fund for 
the period from January 1, 1922, to November 30, 1926, was 4.8 per 
cent. : 

The income of the State fund for the year ending November 30, 
1926, was $587,254 from premiums and. $85,410 from interest, other 
items together with financial transactions making the year’s income 
$1,085,690. Of this sum $305,833. was paid in compensation and 
medical aid, $55,960 in dividends, and $27,809 in operating expenses. 

The claim department in 1925 reported 18,143 first reports, 20,500 
supplemental reports, 5,807 claims for compensation, 166 lump-sum 
applications, 1,879 referee awards, and 577 commission awards, while 
in 1926 it reported 19,797 first reports, 22,000 supplemental reports, 
5,584 claims for compensation, 176 lump-sum applications, 2,312 
referee awards, and 572 commission awards. Of the 131 lump-sum 
ape ennane granted in 1926, 43 were for the purpose of purchasing 

omes. 

No data are given as to cause, industry, or nature of injury except 
in a very generalway. In 1925. there were 152 amputations, 30 cases 
of permanent. total disability, 157 eases of permanent partial disa- 
bility, and 5,468 cases of temporary total disability. There were 83 
cases of fatak claims,involving persons wholly dependent and 19 with 
partial dependents. No dependents appeared in 41 cases. In 9 
cases there were foreign dependents. In 1926 there were 178 ampu- 
tations, 25 permanent total disability cases, 163 permanent partial 
disability cases, 5,241 temporary rare f disability eases, 80 fatal claims 
involving persons wholly dependent, 27 with partial dependents, 
37 with no dependents, and 11 with foreign dependents. 

The average weekly wage in 1925 was $25.02, average weekly rate 
of compensation $10.74, and the average number of weeks of disa- 


bility 9.84, while in 1926 the figures were $24.95, $10.63, and 9.26, 
respectively. 
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See 


West Virginia 


HE annual report of the Compensation Commissioner of West 
T Virginia for the year ending June 30, 1925, gives a very detailed 
account of the different classes of awards for permanent disabilities 
aud deaths, There were 31,631 injuries reported during the year, of 
which 550 were fatal,'| There were 25 awards under the State fund 
for permanent total disability and 1,294 for permanent partial disa- 

ility. 

: Compensation payments for the year amounted to $3,354,479, 
distributed as follows: Medical aid, $487,730; funeral benefits, 
$78,012; temporary disability cases, $922,210; permanent total disa- 
bility cases, $94,121; permanent partial disability cases, $953,405; 
gnd fatal accidents, $819,002. 

Two catastrophes occurred during the year, both in coal mines, in 
which 36 persons were killed. There were no known dependents in 5 
cases, but in the other 31 cases there were 22 dependent widows, 66 
children, and 8 parents. 

The report of the fund June 30, 1925, discloses $12,805,180 as 
assets, reserves for claims amounting to $12,093,820, and deposits to 
secure payment of premiums, $561,089, leaving a general surplus of 
$150,271. 

Benefits paid during the life of the act (October 1, 1913, to June 
30, 1925) amounted to $17,741,075 and administration expenses to 
$1,129,937, these items with the reserves, general surplus, ete., 
balancing receipts. The cost of administering the fund has been 
4.12 per cent of the earned premium. 

Since the inception of the act there have been approximately 280,000 
injuries reported and awards made, of which 7,372 were for permanent 
partial disability, 312 for permanent total disability, and 9,982 to 
dependents on account of 3,747 fatal injuries. Of the dependents in 
fatal cases 2,871 were widows, 6,330 minor children, 8 invalid children 
over 15 years of age, and 773 parents and others. 

As is quite naturally expected, coal mining leads the list of injuries 
reported during 1924-25, with 13,401 nonfatal cases and 455 fatal 
cases, metal workers ranking next in the number of nonfatal cases 
(5,755), but fourth in fatal cases, the number being but 18 as against 
31 for contractors and 28 for lumber. 7 

Of the temporary disabilities for which awards were made, 4,584 
are attributed to falling objects, 3,528 to railway, trams, etc., 3,414 
to hand tools, etc., 2,388 to flying objects, 1,633 to heat and elec- 
tricity, the percentage of the total number of cases being as follows: 
20.2 for falling objects, 15.9 for railway, trams, ete., 15.1 for hand 
tools, ete., 10.5 for flying objects, and 7.2 for heat and electricity. 

Permanent total injuries are presented by class, injury, and cause. 
Permanent partial awards are likewise presented in detail, showing 
awards and liability by class, cause of injury, etc. Fatal cases are 
likewise shown, together with the number of dependents and their 
relationship to. the deceased. 

There were also reported 1,122 injuries covered by employers 
carrying their own risk. Orders were issued for payment of 518 
temporary total awards amounting to $26,074 and for medical aid, 





8 cneeemdency was proven and awards made to 388 widows, 845 children, 35 fathers, 36 mothers, and 
ers. 
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etc., $16,152, Awards were made in 36 permanent partial cases jy 
the amount of $38,474. Funeral awards were made in the amount 
of $3,125, covering 23 claims with 13 dependent widows, 34 childyey 
and 5 parents. 

Other tables are shown giving ages of persons permanently or 
fatally injured, marital conditions, nationality, etc., and a résumé 
of operations of the act throughout its existence. 


Wisconsin 


“THE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has recently issued jt 
thirteenth report on the administration of the workmen’s com. 
pensation law. Heretofore these reports have been issued annually 
but owing to the small number of cases of general interest decided 
by the commission during the period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926, 
this report covers a biennium. In addition to data covering 1924- 
1926, there is a table covering the period, September 1, 1911 (the 
date of inception of the act), to June 30, 1926. During this period 
253,408 cases were reported. Of these, 217,664 were settled, 24 209 
were not compensable, and 11,544 were still open at the end of the 
period. Indemnity awarded during the period amounted to 
$25,561,698, and medical, etc., aid totaled $8,283,489, making a 
total of $33,845,187 for all benefits paid. The average amount of 
indemnity per case was $117, and average medical, etc., aid was $38, 
During the year ending June 30, 1925, 24,064 cases were reported, 
21,349 of which were settled at a total cost in indemnity and medical 
aid of $4,615,369, an average of $216 per case, while in 1926 the 
number of cases reported was 26,322, of which 21,084 were settled 
at a total cost in indemnity and medical aid of $4,624,892, making 
the average per case $219. 

Of the awards made in 1925, 194 were for fatal cases, 4 for perma- 
ment total disability, and 653 for permanent partial disability. In 
1926 awards were made for 155 fatal cases, 3 for permanent total 
disability, and 790 for # mb ne partial disability. Funeral ex- 
penses in 1925 amounted to $30,558 and in 1926 to $26,087, which 
28 agp that the maximum allowance of $200 is quite frequently 

aid. 
F There are other tables showing the number of cases dismissed and 
grounds therefor, the number of actions for review in the circuit court 
and the supreme court and the action taken by them. Several pages 


of the report are devoted to excerpts of the decisions of the commission 
during the biennium.? 





Sooo 
— — 


Silicosis, Pneumoconiosis, and Caisson Disease Made 
Compensable in Ontario, Canada 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario for 

| 1926 states that during the year the list of industrial diseases 

covered by the workmen’s compensation act had been enlarged 

to include silicosis in mining communities; pneumoconiosis in quarry- 

ing, crushing, and grinding of stone and metals; and caisson disease 
in deep sewer work. 





# The Wisconsin Labor Statistics, a monthly publication of the industrial commission gives more de- 
tailed information relating to the subject of compensation than does the report above referred to, and 
articles from that source are printed from time to time in the Labor Review. 
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The most important of these diseases in Ontario from the stand- 

oint of the numbers involved is silicosis, a very considerable number 
of miners suffering from the disease having been found in the mining 
camps. In a conference between the representative mine owners, 
the department of industrial hygiene, and the workmen’s compensa- 
tion board, it was agreed that three distinct stages of the disease 
should be recognized in awarding compensation. These are the ante- 
primary, the primary, and the secondary stages. In the first stage in 
which silicosis is present but has not progressed far enough to cause 
physical impairment if the man is removed from further exposure to 
silica dust, compensation to the amount of $500 is allowed to cover the 
cost of rehabilitation in another industry. In the primary stage, in 
which some degree of impairment is present, the compensation was 
fixed at $1,000 to cover permanent disability and rehabilitation in 
another industry; and in secondary silicosis, which is usually com- 
plicated with tuberculosis, when total disability is reached the com- 
pensation for permanent total disability is awarded. Early in 1927 
a silicosis board, consisting of four doctors, three from the depart- 
ment of public health and the reporting physician, was established. 
The decisions of this board as to whether the claimant is suffering 
from the disease and, if so, as to what stage he is in must be unani- 
mous, and the decisions of the board are final. 

In connection with several deaths from caisson disease in Toronto 
in sewer work which was being carried on in compressed air it was 
decided that such deaths could not be regarded as of an accidental 
nature, but that they are incidental to the carrying on of the work in 
compressed air, and therefore in order to be compensated would have 
to be added to the industrial-diseases section of the act. The disease 
was accordingly added to the provisions of the act by regulation of 
the board, to take effect from January 1, 1926. 





Pensions, Poor Relief, and Unemployment Insurance in England 


and Wales 


HE Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, of which the 
+ seventieth number was recently issued by the British Board of 
Trade,' contains a series of tables showing the number of 
recipients of pensions and poor relief for some years past and giving 
ao receipts and expenditures of the unemployment insurance 
und. 

In 1911 old-age pensions were paid to 613,873 persons, 218,158 
being men and 395,715 women; the amount paid in such pensions for 
the year ending March 31, 1911, was £6,248,000. In 1925 those re- 
ceiving old-age pensions numbered 900,536, an increase of 46.7 per 
cent. There was a difference in this respect between the sexes, the 
men having increased to 332,360, or by 52.3 per cent, while the wo- 
men numbered 568,176, 43.6 per cent more than in the earlier year. 
In,1911 the great majority of recipients, 569,130, drew a pension of 
5s. a week, successively smaller groups receiving less than this by 
1s., until 4,134 had but 1s. Up to 1919 the highest pension remained 





1 Great Britain, Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 15 years 
from 191i to 1925. London, 1927, [Cmd. 2849.] 
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stationary at 5s., but then the amount was increased, and 1920 say 
658,346 of the pensioners drawing 10s. and only 899 in the 1s. group, 
In 1925 the number receiving 10s. was 878,584, or over 97 per cent of 
the total. The amount paid out in old-age pensions in this year wa, 
£22,156,000. 

The net total of persons receiving poor relief of any kind on January 
1, 1912, was 801,881. The number gradually sank through the wa; 
years, reaching its lowest point, 554,617, on January 1,1919. There. 
after it rose suddenly and reached its maximum in January, 1923. 
when it stood at 1,537,990. On January 1, 1926, it was 1,439,810, 
a number larger by 80 per cent than it had been 14 years earlier. 
The number of those receiving relief in their homes is perhaps moro 
significant than the total, which includes the insane and others requir. 
ing institutional care. The recipients of outdoor relief rose from 
408,106 in 1912 to 1,003,399 in 1926, their ratio to each 10,000 of tho 
estimated population rising from 113 to 258. The public expenditure 
on relief of the poor and matters connected therewith rose meanwhile 
from £14,463,902 in 1912 to £36,841,768 in 1925, the latest year for 
which data are given. 

The unemployment insurance scheme at its outset in 1911 covered 
only a limited number of the workers, and for nine years it grew 
slowly, its receipts far exceeding its expenditures and its reserve fund 
increasing in a satisfactory manner. When the brief postwar boom 
was succeeded by a period of acute depression the scheme was 
suddenly extended to cover most of the working classes, domestic and 
agricultural workers being the chief exceptions. The data as to 
receipts and expenditures begin with the date at which the plan was 
amended, November, 1920. Receipts from that time to July 5, 1925, 
were as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 
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Receipts | 
/ Balance 
} i Total 
Year Workers Secti Oth expendi- art 
and State | Interest | Section | Other Total tures period 
employers 41) | receipts | 
Nov. 8, 1920, to 4 | 
July, 1921.._.} £8, 916, 940] £2, 168, 639 £579, 263|£1,357,315| £8, 289/ £13, 030, 446 £34, 756, 235 £99, 798 
1921-22... ...... 30, 553, 608} 11, 057, 901 553, 411 820, 200) 38,905} 43,024,085; 58, 452, 711)? 14,959, 256 
9972-23........- 34, 029, 359] 12, 166, 266/....-_-___ 443, 659| 34,022] 46, 673, 306] 47, 880, 263)? 16,148, 267 
1073-24. .......- 36, 743, 365} 13, 184, 784/.........- 273, 472| 24, 50, 226,441) 41, 187, 691) 27, 093, 871 
POE iitiais wince 36, 723, 531} 13, 148, 085).......__- 292, 963} 14,671] 50,179, 250) 51, 550, 823) 28, 441, 691 
Total. ...| 146, 966, 803] 51, 725, 675| 1, 132, 674) 3, 187,668| 120, 707| 203, 133, 528) 233, $27, 723|-....-..--- 
1 Contributions of service departments (Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry), 2 Debit. 


These figures show clearly the effect of suddenly covering into the 
scheme, at a time of extreme industrial depression, millions of workers 
who had not made any preliminary payments toward the benefits 
provided. At the end of 1920 the unemployment insurance fund had 
such a large surplus that it was possible to pay before July, 1921, not 
far from £22,000,000 in benefits over and above payments received 
and yet have a balance of £99,798. From that time the fund has 
never had a surplus, its most prosperous time being the period 
1923-24, whon its debt sank to a little over £7,000,000. 
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Tax Exemption for Housing Corporations in NewYork City! 

ARLY in June, 1927, the New York municipal assembly passed 
5 an ordinance exempting from local taxes for a period of 20 

years all model tenements which limited-dividend corporations 
may build, either on land now occupied or formerly occupied by 
old-law tenements er undesirable buildings. Under the State law, 
passed in May, 1926, such corporations are exempted from the pay- 
ment of any and all franchise, organization, income, mortgage record- 
ing, and other taxes to the State and its officers, and their bonds and 
mortgages, With the interest thereon and their dividends, are also 
freed from State taxation. The State could not remit local taxes on 
buildings and improvements, but it authorized municipalities to do 
so, and provided that whenever a municipality took advantage of 
this permission, the buildings and improvements. should be io the 
same extent freed from State taxes. 

Publie limited-dividend housing corporations are required to 
furnish, through the actual sale of stock for cash, one-third of the 
capital required for any project undertaken, the remainder being 
secured through bonds bearimg 5 per cent on first mortgage and 514 
per cent on debenture bonds. All projects must be approved by the 
housing beard, and rent must not exceed $12.50 per room per month 
in New York proper, the bathroom not being counted as a room. 
Dividends are limited to 6 per cent. Should returns reach a figure 
which, allowing for eost of maintenance, depreciation, and the like, 
would justify a higher return, rents are to be lowered proportionately. 

It is definitely expected that this action will lead to the substitution 
of new and improved housing for the old-law tenements which have 
been one of the dark spots in New York’s housing problem. A 
survey of the most congested parts of the city, made in the latter part 
of 1926, showed some 950 assessment blocks suitable for housing of 
the kind contemplated, on which, allowing for all costs of condemna- 
tion proceedings, compensation, etc., it would be possible to build 
model tenements of the kind desired to rent within the limits set.? 

The housing board, whose approval mrust be secured before any 
building may be erected, has decided upon various types of housing 
which it will sanetion. All require the three forms of economy which 
the large semiphilanthropic corporations have found practicable— 
cheap land, cheap capital, and efficient large-scale construction. The 
land in the blecks covered by the survey referred to ranged from 
$6 to $14 a square foot, the rates which may be paid for capital are 
strictly limited, and examples of efficient large-scale construction are 
not wanting. It. is intended that not more than 50 per cent. of the 
land shall be oceupied. by the building, leaving a large amount. for 
court. and playground space, air, and t. According te the New 
York Record and Guide (June 11, p. 5), it is estimated that 
$25,000,000: is needed to make a satisfactory beginnin e of the move- 
ment, and it is hoped that this will be a bah sn elay. 


1 New York Times, June 12, 1927. 3 See Labor Review, March, 1927, p. 178. 
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Cooperative Provision of Credit to tle Needy Worker 


HE need for the provision of avenues of credit for the worker 
who needs a Joan and the present credit system in the United 


States are discussed in an article in the May, 1927, issue of the ( 
International Labor Review. ) . 
It is estimated that only from 7 to 15 per cent of the population : 
have bank credit, leaving the great majority of people without normal , 
bank-credit facilities. For the average small borrower there are three : 
sources of credit: (1) Remedial-loan associations, (2) private agencies 


| operating either under public regulation or in more or less open defi- 
| ance of all regulation, and (3) cooperative credit societies. 


Remedial Loan Associations 


OME 30 remedial-loan associations have been formed in the 
United States. These are semiphilanthropic institutions financed 
by private capital, which is advanced by persons actuated by “a 
desire to supply funds for necessitous borrowers at legitimate rates.” . 
These, it is stated, were established as a stabilizing force “to pro- 
vide such competition as would result in the improvement of the 
methods commonly employed by money lenders, and to afford an 
object lesson that would attract reputable capital to the business.” 


Private Agencies 


Usury is described as a result of the combination of a need of 
credit, generally acute, and a breakdown of credit facilities at 
normal rates of interest. The borrower is usually in immediate 
need of money, is often timid, ignorant, and anxious for privacy. 
Under such circumstances he is likely to accept whatever terms he 
is offered at the first place at which he applies. The ‘‘freebooter” 
money lender is therefore at liberty to charge what he will, and 
investigations have shown that in some cases the rates actually 
charged under such conditions range from 260 to 3,600 per cent. 
The writer points out in this connection the error of the popular 
tendency to consider all rates in excess of the traditional 6 per cent 
as usurious. If the loan costs the lender 8 per cent to make and he 
charges the borrower 14 per cent, “realizing a net 6 per cent profit, 
obviously the transaction is not usurious. Usury is the practice of 
charging a rate of interest which—all of the circumstances of the 
‘given case taken into careful consideration—is inequitable.” 





















—— 


1 International Labor Review (Geneva), May, 1927, pp. 709-740: “Credit cooperation as adapted to the 
needs of the worker,’”’ by Roy F. Bergengren. 
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The money lender fills an economic need, for he sells credit to a 
buver who needs credit and can not get it elsewhere. It is because 
of this fact that antiusury legislation which does not take into 
account the need of the borrower for a source of credit inevitably fails. 


Usury can be eliminated only by creating at the same time a source 


: of credit at legitimate rates of interest. This has been the aim of 


what is known as the ‘‘uniform small-loan”’ legislation in various 
States. Such — provides for an interest rate of 34% per 
cent a month on loans of $300 or less, or 42 per cent per year. This 
rate is justified on the ground (1) that the risk in these loans is greater 
than those usually handled by ordinary banks, the term of the loan 
is longer, and the security offered usually not of the sort acceptable 
to the bank; (2) that operating expenses are high because the amount 
loaned is small and must be collected in monthly installments; and 
(3) that the lending capacity of a small-loan agency is limited to its 
cash capital on which it must pay dividends. The law provides for 
supervision of the lending agencies and reports therefrom; it elim- 
inates service charges and makes the rates computable on the bal-’ 
ances. ‘The money-lending business is placed by it on a respectable 
basis. ege ¥ 

The successful operation of the small-loan laws is pointed to as an’ 
indication of “the soundness of the contention that there can be no 
successful small-loan legislation which fails to take into account the 
need of the borrower for credit, and which also fails to recognize the 
fact that the borrower, of the description we have in mind, is not a 
free agent who can be left to the protection of the law of supply and 
demand.”’ 


Cooperative Credit 


SINCE experience seems to have proved that 34% per cent a month 

is the lowest rate which will attract private capital for lending 
purposes, if the wageworker is to have available for his use credit 
resources at a lower rate than 42 per cent he must look to another 
source than to the private loan agencies. This can be found in the 
cooperative credit society, whose underlying principle is “the accu- 
mulation of the savings of a group of people, the investment of the 
accumulation in loans at legitimate rates of interest to members of 
the group, and the management of the resulting business by officers 
chosen by and from the members of the group in meetings in which 
each member of the group has a single vote whatever his holding in 
shares and deposits may be. No one outside the group has anything 
at all to do with it directly or indirectly.”’ WJ 

Each member subscribes for at least a single share of capital stock,’ 
paying for it in cash or weekly installments of as little as 25 cents a 
week. Under the latter plan each member is encouraged to save 
what he can, acquiring in the process the habit of regular saving. 
“By the time the member has his first: share paid for he has acquired 
this habit and goes right on subscribing for more shares.’”’ Thus the 
funds of the group are built up and little by little each member 
accumulates savings. 

The funds thus accumulated are used for loans to members of the 
group, repayable in installments spread out over the period of a year. 
Thus in the credit union the member turns for credit to his fellow 
worker, ‘‘He unites with his own associates; they pool their savings; 
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they use the resulting accumulation solely for the benefit of those t, 
whom it belongs, namely, for the benefit of the savers.’’ 


There is no invested capital on which a preferred dividend must } 
there is no incentive to usury, as the funds invested are the joint fund 
members, most of whom at some time or other must turn to the funds for creqi; 
There is no large overhead expense; there is the capacity for correet creqjj 
diagnosis. The result of it alt is that loans are made at normal rates of interest 

he credit union is @ sane, business-like device for creating eredit—not fo, 
every applicant, but for every applicant eligible to and worthy of eredit; not 
for all purposes, but for the pugorss which. hold forth a real probability of 
ultimate value to the borrower. Credit unions succeed when the plan is properly 
applied; by the same token, they fail when improperly managed. Success ig jp 
every ease the result of hard work. In the credit union most of this work js 
done unselfishly. It is necessary to find some substitute for the compelling 
motive which brings as a reward to the private lender a high return on his money. 
‘The successful credit unionist must be touched with the passion for service: 
-he must realize that his organization has in it something of the principle of the 
brotherhood of man—that it is a cooperative organization built on a founda. 
.tion of the strength of unity for a common purpose; as the credit union grows 
in size and assets, those who do the bulk of the work will be paid something 
and adequately; but whether the credit union be large or small, they must haye 


© paid: 
S Of the 


at least a glimmering sense of that intangible something which may make q th 
human being conscious of his eapacity, large though it be or small, to perform ¢] 
unselfish service. Such sense is rare, though not so rare as popularly imagined, ¢) 


,Coupled. with that must be hard-headed business acumen, good sense, an under- 
standing of credit, and the will to make the business succeed as a business, 
Cooperation is not @ miracle; it is a plan of human association in business for 
the joint and several good of those who are so associated, and there ean be no 
‘good result from the operations of any cooperative society—whether it deal in 
‘credit or in any other commodity—unless the business is @ success as a business, 
iThere is little sense in a plan of profit division if there be no profits to divide. 
The author refers to the fact that credit union legislation has been 
‘only a recent development, so that ‘‘of necessity, the development 
(of credit unions) in most States is thus far of a pioneering nature” 
‘and has “‘ purposely followed the laboratory or experimental method.” 
‘In this experimental way the credit union plan has been inaugurated 
‘among various groups—postal employees, railway employees, school- 
teachers, etc. 
Credit unions supply valuable business training to their officers. 
They are almost exclusively managed by wage workers. The author 
cites the fact that the 20 directors of the Massachusetts Credit Union 
League, each of whom is. the manager of a credit union, together 
manage a business totaling $8,000,000 a year. ‘‘No one of them 
ever managed anything more important than his individual pay en- 
velope prior to the organization of his credit union, and the credit 
union business they manage is subject to the supercritical examination 
of the Massachusetts State Department of Banking, a scrutiny to 
which many private businesses could not successfully be submitted.” 
| It is pointed out that “credit unions are the only type of banking 
| institutions which have had no involuntary liquidations during the 
| very difficult war and post-war periods.” 
fi Unlike erdinary banks, the credit union does not require that the 
member have accumulated am account equal to or in excess of the 
loan required. A man who is a member of the group from which 
the credit union membership is recruited but not a member of the 
credit union may find himself in great and immediate need. His case 
will not be rejected because he isnot a member, but he must become 
& member, and subscribe for a share of stock, paying an. initial in- 
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38 to tallment on it and an entrance fee—at a total initial cost of 50 cents. 
aving done that, he may apply for credit and his application will 
ye considered just as if his holdings in the society were considerable. 
The terms on which the loan is granted may, however, take into con- 
ideration his small holdings. ‘The term of the loan may be shorter, 
an indorsement of another member may be required, or he may be 
required to subscribe for additional shares of stock. ‘All the cir- 
cumstances will be taken into account, but if there is any way in 
which the applicant can be assisted, consistent with the safe invest- 
ment of the funds of the credit union, such credit assistance wil! be 
aflorded him.” — 

Credit committees become very expert in judging the borrower’s 

eood faith. This committee must be satisfied of his intentions 
faithfully to meet his obligations before it will grant a loan. The 
excellence of the committee’s judgment in this regard is attested by 
the small losses of credit unions. 
"$ 2 The author feels that the credit problem in the United States is 
that of the “quantity production of credit unions, and cooperative 
™ credit should work as well elsewhere to assist the worker to solve his 
a. credit problem when the principle is properly applied.” 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISION; 





Civil Rights of Former Convicts 


| RATHER novel defense was set up in a case which recently 
A came before the Supreme Court of Nebraska on appeal, 

(Bosteder v. Duling et al., 213 N. W. 809.) John Bosteder was 
employed by the defendants to feed cornstalks into an ensilage ey. 
ting machine, and while so doing his hand and arm were caught in the 
rollers of the machine and injured. In an action for damages brought 
in the district court of Lancaster County it was established by the 
admissions of the defendants in their pleadings and by the evidence 
adduced at the trial that the ensilage cutter was worn, out of repair, 
unfit for use, and dangerous to the one feeding it, and that these facts 
were known to the defendants but were unknown to Bosteder. At 
the close of the plaintiff’s evidence the defendants moved for a dis. 
missal of the case for the following reasons: 





re am —— 





(1) Because the record shows that the plaintiff has been convicted of a felony, 
has lost his civil rights, and has no rights to maintain an action in the courts of 
Nebraska; (2) because the evidence is not sufficient to sustain a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff and against this defendant; (3) because the plaintiff has not 
sustained any of the allegations of his petition against this defendant. 


The trial court sustained the motion and dismissed the case; hence 
the appeal. 


The Supreme Court found that none of the positions taken by the 
defendants’ motion should have been sustained, and therefore the 
trial court had committed a reversible error. 

For the purpose of this article only the first position will be dealt 
with. By the provisions of the constitution of Nebraska a person 
convicted of felony is deprived of the right to hold office, to vote, to 
serve as a juror, or to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit within 


the State. In the course of the opinion Judge Thomas, speaking 
for the court, said: 


Considering the above constitutional provision and such sections of the statute, 
together with section 15, article 1, of the constitution, which provides that ‘‘no 
conviction shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate,’’ none thereof 
deprive such convicted person of other or different rights than those specifically 
named therein respectively. Thus, “corruption of blood” and “forfeiture of 
estate,’ as imposed by the common law on persons attainted of felony, are 
unknown to the laws of this State, and no consequences follow conviction and 
sentence by reason thereof, save and except such as are declared by constitution 
or statute. * * * 

As no conviction shall work “corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate,’ 
certainly none of such sections cited deprives this plaintiff, by reason of his con- 
viction of a felony, of his civil right to his property and earnings, as existed 
prior to such conviction, and neither do they deny to him due process to our 
courts to protect his property or earnings. Civil death, as known to the common 


aoe) without place in our jurisprudence. (Bosteder v. Duling et al., 213 N. W. 


The judgment of the trial court was therefore reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. 
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LEGISLATION FOR WORKING WOMEN IN CHILE 73 


Protective Legislation for Native Workers in Argentina ! 


ary 13, 1927, for the purpose of protecting the Indians settled in 

thenativereserves. Itis explained that natives who work indi- 
vidually or in groups in the northern territories must be protected 
against abuses by individuals and by undertakings. 

An Indian reserves committee shall fix wages, in cash or in kind, 
to be paid to the natives and shall determine the expenditure to be 
incurred. It shall authorize the purchase of stock, implements, 
foodstuffs, clothing, and other necessities for the Indians. To 


. T's Argentine Ministry of the Interior issued a decree on Janu- 


> encourage the settlement of natives in the reserves the committee, 


shall offer them work with pay and shall supply them with necessar 
food and clothing. The decree provides that the committee shall 
endeavor to educate and to teach them the value of thrift. The 
construction of buildings and any other improvements in the reserve 
shall be authorized by the committee. 

Since the Indians are more efficient in agricultural than in industrial 
pursuits, the committee is empowered to supply them with necessary 


- agricultural implements and with seed during the farming season. 


Native schools are to be established and pupils attending such schools 
are to be supplied with free food and clothing. 

The sale of alcoholic beverages is forbidden in the reserves and those 
violating this provision are to be reported to the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

All labor agreements concluded by the natives are to be supervised 
by the committee which may refuse to authorize the engagement of 
native workers by enterprises which do not comply with the require- 
ments of the law. 

Firms which desire to engage natives for employment away from 
their place of residence must first obtain the authorization of the 
committee. 

A system of inspection of the working conditions of native labor 
is to be inaugurated, the cost of which is to be paid by the industrial 
establishments concerned. 





Protective Legislation for Working Women in Chile? 


CHILEAN legislative decree (No. 442) in effect throughout that 
Republic since June, 1925, contains provisions governing the 
employment of working mothers in industrial and commercial 

enterprises. ‘The law applies to all factories, workshops, and indus- 
trial or commercial establishments, whether public or private, if 20 
or more women are employed therein. 

Women employees must be granted leave for a period of 40 days 
before childbirth and 20 days thereafter at one-half of their regular 
wage; if employed on a piece-rate basis they shall be paid one-half 
of their average earnings during the preceding month. 





_' La Nacién, Buenos Aires, Jan. 15, 1927; and International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion, Geneva, Mar. 7, 1927. 

* Chile. Boletin de la Direccfon General del Trabajo, afio 1925, no. 23: Las Leyes del Trabajo y de 
Previsién Social de Chile, pp. 288-298. 
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Employers may not dismiss a woman employee without reasons), 
cause, and a reduction in the output of a prospective mother chy 
not be deemed a reasonable cause. 

Enterprises covered by this law must maintain rooms adjacent {, 
the workplaces where the woman employees may nurse their childroy 
and leave them while they are at work. These reoms shall be g 
situated as to admit plenty of air and sunshine, and shall be equippe) 
with at least three chairs and three cots for every 20 woman worke 
employed. Every establishment shall have as many rooms as ay 
necessary to accommodate the children of the woman workers anj 
in no case shall more than 25 children be accommodated in 1 room, 
The nurseries are to be under the care of a competent person who 
shall be responsible for the care of the children. A notice shall be 
posted at the door of the nursery informing the woman workers that 
they have the right to take their children to this room. 

The mothers shall be entitled to two rest periods a day of half an 
hour each for the purpose of nursing their ehildren. Deductions 
shall not be made from the mothers’ wages on account of these rest 
periods. 

The text of this law shall be posted in the workrooms of factories 
employing women and a copy thereof shall be given to each woman 
employee. 

Violations of any of the previsions of this decree are to be punished 
by a fine of not less than 100 nor more than 500 pesos.’ The amounts 
thus collected shall constitute a fund for the purpose of assisting 
working mothers, to be expended im a manner preseribed by the 
President of the Republic. In case of a repetition of the offense, a 
fine of not Jess than 500 nor more than 1,000 pesos shall be imposed 
and the establishment may be closed. 

Employees of the General Labor Office have the right to inspect 
factories, workshops, and commercial establishments which employ 
women, and to report any irregularities which they may observe in 
the carrying out of these regulations. The General Labor Office 
may require any improvements in the equipment and services of 
the créches which appear necessary as a result of the imspection. 


hall 
Nall 





Progress of the English Trade-Union Bill 


HE hill for regulating trade-unions, the terms of which were given 
in the Labor Review for May, 1927, passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons on June 23, and went to the House 

of Lords. In its passage through the Commons several amendments 
were made, most Ais the hope of lessening the ambiguity of the 
original terms. e first section had, among other conditions 
which made a strike illegal, included the intention to ‘intimidate 
the community or any substantial portion of the community.” This 
has been amended so that the first part of the section now reads: 

It is hereby declared that any strike is illegal if it has ony object other than 
or in addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry 


in which the strikers are engaged, and is a strike designed or calculated to coerce 
the Government either directly or by inflicting hardship upen the community. 








8 Exchange rate of peso in 1926=12.08 cents, 
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A new subsection was inserted covering lockouts, which were not 
mentioned in the bill as at first introduced, and applying to them 
the same provisions as to strikes. __ 

Under the original terms of the bill everyone who took part in a 
strike which was declared illegal might be held guilty of violating 
the law and punished by fine or imprisonment. This section has 
heen amended to read: 

If any person declares, instigates, incites others to take part or otherwise 
acts in furtherance of a strike or lockout declared by the act to be illegal, he shall 
he liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £10 or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three months or on conviction on indictment to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years: Provided, That no person shall be 
deemed to have committed an offense under this seetion or at common law by 
reason only of his having ceased work or refused to continue to work or to 
accept employment. 

One criticism Mpeatedly brought against the bill was that it con- 
tained no definition of the phrase ‘‘trade or industry in which the 
strikers are engaged,” thus leaving it altogether uncertain what 
workers might strike in support of others. As an aid toward such 
a definition, a new subsection was introduced as follows: 

Without prejudice to the generality of the expression “‘trade or industry,” 
workmen shall be deemed to be within the same trade or industry if their 
wages or conditions of employment are determined in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the same joint industrial council, conciliation board, or other similar 


body, or in accordance with agreements made with the same employer or group 
of employers. 

































WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Fifth National Convention of Workers’ Education Bureau! 


HE Workers’ Education Bureau held its biennial convention in 
¢ 3 Boston, April 22-24, 1927. The activities of the bureau for 
the preceding two years were reported upon by the executive 
council of the organization. Among such activities were encouraging 
beginnings in research in connection with the bufau’s publications 
and the educational procedure for workers’ education classes. 


Cooperative Educational Committees 


UNDER the auspices of the Workers’ Education Bureau, educs- 


tional courses for workers have been instituted in practically 
all of the States. 


The central labor unions have appointed 270 local education com- 
mittees which cooperate with the American Federation of Labor 
committee on education and the Workers’ Education Bureay. 
Educational programs have been inaugurated, including educational 
hours in the meetings of local unions, open forums, week-end con- 
ferences, regional conferences, labor institutes, labor chautauquas, 
workers’ colleges, summer schools, and vacation classes. One of 
the most outstanding accomplishments along these lines was the 
recent conference on the elimination of industrial waste, conducted 
by the Labor College and the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia. 


Carnegie Corporation Grant 


"THE delegates decided to constitute and incorporate the Workers’ 

Education Bureau Press to conserve the Carnegie Corporation’s 
unconditional grant of $25,000, which will form a revolving fund for 
publications. atthew Woll is the president of the new organiza- 
tion, and Spencer Miller, jr., the secretary and managing editor. 


Prior to final action on the Carnegie grant there was considerable 
discussion as to the policy of accepting unconditional funds from 
foundations. 


Relations with Libraries 


"THE holding of the convention in the Boston library—one of the 

oldest public libraries in’ the country—seemed, as it were, to 
cement definite relations between such institutions and the workers’ 
education bureau. The Boston public librarian made special pro- 
visions for the convention, oak met in the auditorium. In one 
of the library rooms a workers’ education exhibit was installed, 





Rg Federal Employee, Washington, D. C., June, 1927, p. 5, and Labor Age, New York City, June, 
» DP. 20. 
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including oil paintings of industrial workers by Gerrit Beneker, and 
workers’ education literature from all countries. The president of 
) the American Library Association spoke at the convention dinner 
' and voiced the desire of the library to aid in workers’ education. 


Per Capita Taxes 


HE following organizations pay per capita taxes into a fund for 
carrying on the bureau’s administrative work: American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Bakery and Confectionery Workers, Barbers, Brew- 
ery Workers, Bricklayers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
Cigarmakers, Post Office Clerks, Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers, Sleeping-Car Conductors, Coopers, Wood Carvers, Diamond 
Workers, Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Architects, Electrical 
Workers, Steam Engineers, Photo-engravers, Metal Engravers, 
Federal Employees, Foundry Workers, Fur Workers, United Gar- 
ment Workers, Ladies’ Garment Workers, Glass Bottle Blowers, ' 
Flint Glass Workers, Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers, | 
Hotel and Restaurant Enployees, Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, ' 
Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, Longshoremen, Machinists, Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, Marble, Slate, and Stone Polishers, ' 
Sheet Metal Workers, United Mine Workers, Molders, Musicians, 
Paper Makers, Paving Cutters, Plumbers and Steam Fitters, Metal 
Polishers, Operative Potters, Pulp and Sulphite Workers, Quarry 
Workers, Railroad Signalmen, Switchmen, Tailors, Teachers, Team- 
sters, Textile Workers, Typographical Union, Upholsterers, and Wall 
Paper Crafts. In addition, membership dues are paid by 21 State 
federations of labor, 68 central unions, and 360 local unions. 
The total union contributions for 1926 amounted to $7,434 which 
was approximately 20 per cent of the total budget. Such contri- 
butions for the 11 months of the fiscal year 1927 totaled only $4,315 
or 12.5 per cent of the entire budget. The decrease is ascribed to 
the fact that certain unions have not paid their dues while carrying 
on strikes. 


Definition of Workers’ Education 


The following definition of the object of workers’ education was 
given by James H. Maurer, the president of the workers’ education 
bureau at its 1927 convention: 


Underlying the purpose of workers’ education is the desire for a better social 
order. It is this desire on the part of the workingman for a richer and fuller 
life individually and collectively that gave the movement its birth and at all 
times must remain its treasured inheritance. Labor education aims at ultimate 
liberation of the working masses. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau was not organized for the purpose of dupli- 
cating the work done by the public schools, universities, correspondence schools, 
and soon. It is distinctly not to be confused with the numerous existing forms 
for adult education. They are designed for the most part, either to give a bit 
of culture to the student, or else to lift him up out of his present job into a higher 
one. That is not the purpose of workers’ education. It is education that will 
stimulate the student to serve the labor movement in particular and society in 
general, and not education to be used for selfish personal advancement. 
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Manumit—An Educational Experiment for Workers’ Children 


ANUMIT, a pioneer experimental school for workers’ children 

M located near Pawling, N. Y. (64 miles north of New Yor 

City), is managed jointly by educators and trade unionists 

The institution has accommodations for 40 or more boys and girls and 
is surrounded by a farm of 177 acres. 

An article on Manumit, by Miss Nellis M. Seeds, is published jy 
the May, 1927, issue of The American Teacher, from which the 
foliowing information is taken. 

The buildings of this unusual school include an old colonial farm 
house in which there is the school dining room and kitchen, library. 
social room, classrooms, and several dormitories; two faculty and 
student dormitories; a craft shop, carpenter shops, a gymnasium: 
outhouses and barns. 

The school community is self-governing and its affairs are discussed 
with great freedom at weekly conferences. The children are en- 
couraged to express their opinions, both favorable and critical, 
“The principle of one individual, one vote, governs all community 
meetings,’ except on matters of safety, health, and educational 
procedure. The children choose their own subjects of study and 
determine largely their own projects or activities. 

Each child is accepted as a complete individual. He is not pumped full of any 
kind of propaganda, neither capitalist, socialist, norcommunist. No “ism” of any 
kind is taught. He is encouraged and allowed to think for himself. In order to 
render his thinking accurate, information is presented to him as scientifically as 
possible, in as large doses as he is capabie of absorbing and assimilating. The 
trade-union movement, for example, is pictured to the ehild as it is in few other 
schools; the children are made to appreciate the truly heroic struggle that labor 


has made to gain its rights. Other information, often withheld in our public 
schools, is presented to the children in the light of modern scientific interpretation. 


There are six groups of children and a separate teacher for each 
group and each group devotes its principal attention to some special 
project or activity. For example, Group II (age 11 years) is inter- 
ested this year in building and equipping a cottage which it is planned 
to occupy the next school year.. The children look over magazine 
advertisements, write letters requesting catalogs and data on the most 
up-to-date heating plants, scientifically constructed refrigerators, the 
proper kinds of windows, flooring, and other important housing mai- 
ters. The young builders must have recourse to arithmetic in arrang- 
ing for the number, size, and shape of the rooms and measuring tlie 
land to be occupied. The climate must also be reckoned with in the 
building of their cottage and they become interested in such matters 
as prevailing winds, the amount of rain, snow, and frost to be expected 
in the winter, and the height of the summer’s heat. They get their 
mathematics, geography and English “as part of a game.” 

All the school’s work 1s done cooperatively by the community mem- 
bers, the inside works committee detailing squads for various house- 
hold activities, such as getting meals, dishwashing, and sweeping; the 
outside committees, with the superintendent of the farm, plan the 
outside activities and decide what the children can do in connection 
with planting, gardening, and care of livestock, etc. 

In addition to the six group teachers, there are two who have 
specialized in art work and music. No children are accepted in the 
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music department unless they come of their own accord. At the end 
of the fall term, only two of the children had not expressed a wish to 
take up music of some kind. The school orchestra includes a variety 
of instruments some of which were constructed by the children 
themselves. A few of these youthful musicians have aspired to 
original compositions which have been played by the orchestra of the 
school. Group singing has been organized, and the putting on of one 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operettas was in contemplation at the time 
of preparation of the article under review. 

The art department allows free scope to the children’s ingenuity. 
Paints, clay, and materials for wood earving, basketry, and weaving 
are available and counsel and instruction are given as and when they 
are demanded by the children. 

There is also a school printing press and this year the 13-year-old 
group decided on a newspaper as its project. 

Social science work in this school is quite unusual. For instance, 
the children of Group VI were given parts in a mock trial. In talking 
over the results of this trial and its broad social aspects “the children 
learned civil government, not as an abstract question out of a book, 
but as a living, dynamic factor in everyday life.” 

These few illustrations give some indication of the methods used at 
this school which has on its board of directors teachers and university 
professors whe rank high in their special fields. 

The tuition rates of the school are reported as being ‘‘within the 
reach of any worker.’”’ Somany have wished to enter their children at 
aa that numerous applications for admission have had to be 
refused. 

In closing her article the writer declares that ‘ to the labor movement 
as a whole, Manumit hopes to serve asa laboratory school. * * * 
If they can demonstrate, in their own laboratory school, the infinite 
possibilities of free education, they are in a position to insist that the 
same principle be applied to the public schools.” 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Pan American Labor Conference 


HE fifth meeting of the Pan American Federation of Labor was 
held in Washington July 18-23, 1927. At this meeting dele- 
gates were present representing organized labor in Colombia, 

Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Porto Rico, Salvador, United States, and Venezuela. An 
account of the proceedings and action of this congress will appear in 
the September, 1927, issue of the Labor Review. 





Tenth International Labor Conference ’ 


HE tenth session of the International Labor Conference was held 
in Geneva from May 25 to June 16, 1927, with 145 delegates 
and 186 substitutes and advisers, representing 43 countries, in 

attendance. 

The agenda of the conference contained three questions—sickness 
insurance, freedom of association, and minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery—for consideration, although only the question of sickness 
insurance was intended to lead to the adoption of a draft convention 
or a recommendation, the other two questions being submitted for 
general discussion with a view to bringing them before a subsequent 
conference for further action. 

The discussion of the director’s report occupied a large part of the 
sessions of the conference and the speeches covered a wide range of 
subjects connected with the work of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. More than 50 delegates representing the Governments, 
employers, or workers of about 30 countries took part in the discus- 
sion, which was described by one of the delegates as ‘“‘an interna- 
tional forum for the free discussion of labor problems.” 

Draft conventions, one relating to sickness insurance for workers 
in industry and commerce (with the exception of seamen and sea 
fishermen), outworkers, and domestic servants and the other to 
agricultural workers, were adopted by the conference. 

The conventions provide for a system of compulsory sickness 
insurance for these workers, to be set up by members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization ratifying the conventions, and apply in 
general to manual and nonmanual workers within certain age limits 


1 seeoutens Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva, May 30, June 6, 13, and 
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whose wages do not exceed an amount to be determined by national 
laws or regulations. The convention provides that such a system 
shall be supported by imsured persons and employers and adminis- 
tered by self-governing imstitutions under the administrative and 
nancial supervision of the public authorities. A draft recommenda- 
tion covering the general principles of sickness insurance for the 
cuidance of countries adopting such a system was passed by the con- 
ference and a resolution was also adopted which requested the Inter- 
national Labor Office to report upon the most effective methods of 
overcoming the obstacles which hmder the organization of a system 
of compulsory sickness insurance in countries which are sparsely 
populated or where geographical conditions render communication 
difficult. 

The question of freedom of association, which was to be the subject 
of a questionnaire to the different countries, was referred back to 
the committee, as the proposed questionnaire was not satisfactory to 
the workers’ group and it was decided by vote of the conference 
not to place it on the agenda of the next conference. 

A draft questionnaire on minimum wage-fixing machinery was 


‘adopted and the conference voted to consider this question at the 


next session. 

The ‘‘double-discussion ”’ procedure, which was adopted at the 1926 
conference and which provided that an item before any session of 
the conference should be presented to the Governments so that the 
final report would be ready for discussion and vote at the next ses- 
sion, caused so many difficulties that the conference decided to ask 
the governing body to examine further the application of the double- 
discussion procedure and to make proposals for its improvement to 
the next session of the conference. 

Various resolutions placed before the conference were referred to 
the governing body or to the International Labor Office for con- 
sideration and the necessary action. These resolutions included: 
International regulation of the hours of work of all workers other 
than industrial workers (commercial employees); general principles 
of contracts of employment; the solution of collective labor disputes; 
invalidity, old-age, widows’ and orphans’ insurance; education and 
entry into employment; and native labor problems. A resolution 
relating to representation for native workers in the conference, 
particularly when questions affecting their conditions are on the 
agenda of the conference, was referred to the governing body for 
consideration. 

The report of a committee which had examined the annual reports 
presented by the different States on the application of conventions 
ratified by them was accepted by the conference. The committee 
made certain suggestions as to the contents and the date at which 
the reports should be forwarded, and concluded as a result of its 
study that although complete satisfaction with regard to the appli- 
cation of conventions could not be recorded, valuable results had 
been achieved in the direction of a better regulated social order and 
the effective protection of labor. 
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Labor Program of General Federation of Spanish Workers: 


N MAY 1, 1927, the General Federation of Spanish Workers 
submitted to the Government a statement of its program 
the more important items of which are the following: Rigi; 

enforcement of workers’ insurance legislation and the adoption o; 
insurance covering unemployment, maternity, and invalidity; stric, 
observance of social legislation, particularly of the eight-hour day: 
and the adoption of effective methods to deal with the high cost oj 
living and the unemployment situation. 

In its demands for agrarian legislation, the federation advocates 
the extension of benefits under the industrial accident law and othe; 
social legislation to agricultural workers and the establishment of an 
agricultural bank. It also favors the formation of joint organizations 
for fixmg minimum wages. In addition the federation indorses the 


introduction of legislation providing for trade-union control in 
industry. 





! La Vanguardia, Barcelona, May 3, 1927; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Informa. 
tion, Geneva, May 30, 1927. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, June, 1927 


month of June, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been 

received by the bureau are shown in this article. Disputes 
involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 
have been omitted where information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned the data 
here presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully 
accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the more 
significant strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the information 
presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation 
in the United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of employ- 
ers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making this 
compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as accurate 
as possible. 


G Sek and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1927 


‘THE table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in June, 1927, in comparison with April and May, 
and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that reports 
on this point have been received: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JU!‘E, 1927 














Disputes in which number of em- 
S provecs directly involved is 
nown ! 
Number of 
Months — and 
ockouts Average 
Number of | Number of 

strikes and | en., Joyees ¥ vo nde 
leckouts involved per dispute 
BG, Wis ose). ee LEIS SUOMI" Bek | 93 61 222, 903 3, 654 
py We bebe}. dia... dccssecohitees.- duasdusect i. 114 93 20, 621 |. 278 
i A in cde os ctthnen cenreninat dheciodeuunmne Mkianed 67 52 13, 917 310 

















: Excluding those invelving fewer than six persons. 
Data given are subject to revision. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 


"THE statement below shows the distribution of the reported Strikes 
and lockouts beginning in June, 1927, by industries or occupa. 


tions: 
Number of 
dispute 

TE: «atiea¢asssbehidan tack son takuteontiakct 17 
SP adndddn kak ebstlnMawsrim ct Jose SO bok Ses. 1 
Can eee nS GeO aa 8c ctcek cece ccanee 2 
I i a 5 
CAothing tndustry soot. Ad A one se. 9 
Theater and motion-picture employees_____________________ 2 
Puente met CNS ois 6 Snes ig on dts bk cdsaue 5 
IN I is: cheer die ib ergs we GEE CA ES eee ek ate: 3 
upneny wewmene 8 Sia Oe Ck eer te ee 1 
BME WOOMONN GS) os kb cin 4h Geni. duit dae been 1 
NS CAT ELT EO ae 11 
Hotel and restaurant workers.__............._...._...___. 2 
Oa bodice od a wc Ge te hb bane Eee 8 
Wen aces. 64) ea. dépiats ued. oak. wrsnidon 67 


As far as the information is available, the disputes beginning in 


June, 1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are as 
follows: 


Number of 
disputes 

Giand under BO werkete) 2.6.5. 0 i BA eae BL 12 
20 and under 100 workeérs_s oo. <6 ss cee eee cc el 20 
Es eae ae 11 
gee one wnner cae Wert ee 5 
1,000 and under 5,000 workers_____.-.__..-----.---_-.___- 4 
mei tas. istcutodes. todie, bia. ceaiiacuicwcc. 52 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1927 


BARBERS, New York.—About 1,300 union barbers in upper 
Broadway and the Washington Heights section of New York 
City began a strike on June 15 for a wage of $35 per week and half 
of the receipts in excess of $50 per chair per week, instead of $30 per 
week and half of the receipts over $45. This strike, it is understood, 
is still in progress. id 
Bricklayers, Pennsylvania.—About 1,600 union bricklayers in Pitts- 
burgh were on strike from June 1 to June 11 for a wage of $1.70 an 
hour and a working week of 5 days, in lieu of $1.62 an hour and a 
5\4-day week. Thestrike was compromised with the Building Trades 
Association on the basis of a wage increase of 60 cents per day, without 
change in the 54-day week; but a number of independent contractors 
agreed to all PER 
Carpenters, Rhode Island.—Approximately 1,200 carpenters in 
Providence and vicinity, including Pawtucket, Central Falls, etc., 
began a strike on June 1 for a wage increase from $1.10 an hour to 
$1.25 an hour, causing more or less serious retardation to building 
operations in that territory. A partial settlement of this strike 
was effected on the night of July 22, when a compromise rate of 
$1.17)4 an hour was agreed upon. Some of the men, it is under- 
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stood, resumed work on July 25, but it will take a little time to 
arrange for a general resumption of building. While this practically 
settles the strike in Providence, it does not affect the situation in 
Pawtucket, as the Master Builders’ Association of Pawtucket and 
vicinity was not a party to the negotiations leading up to this 
settlement. 

" Laborers and hod carriers, Rhode Island.—Some 2,000 laborers and 
hod carriers in Providence, Pawtucket and Central Falls struck on 
June 1 for a wage increase from 65 cents an hour to 75 cents an hour. 
This strike is still pending. 

Barbers, New Jersey.—A partially successful strike of about 700 
barbers in Newark was in effect from June 20 to July 1. They 
wanted a weekly wage of $35 and half the income in excess of $45 
weekly per chair. They secured $35 per week and half the receipts 
exceeding $50 per chair. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into June, 1927 


B! TUMINOUS coal strike—The suspension of organized coal 
miners continues. A development worthy of mention was the 
failure on June 24 of a series of conferences at Philadelphia between 
union operators and miners to reach a new wage agreement for the 
central Pennsylvania field, followed by the announcement that all 
work i. the union bituminous mines of that field would cease at mid- 
night on Thursday June 30. The number of men directly involved 
in this strike or suspension is about 15,000. Operations had been 
continued in this field after the expiration of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment on April 1 under a temporary arrangement ‘pending negotia- 
tions by and for the central Pennsylvania district looking toward 
a definite wage agreement,” with the understanding, as stated by the 
operators, that the “‘arrangement may be terminated at any time.”’, 
The operators proposed a reduction in the Jacksonville scale of 15 
to 20 percent and an average reduction of $1.50 a day for day workers,’ 
but the miners wanted the present wage schedule continued until! 
March 29, 1929. 
In further reference to the agreement of April 20 between the strip-, 

mine operators of Indiana and district 11, alluded to in the report for, 
April, it may be stated that the agreement is for two years expirin 
March 31, 1929, provided ‘a contract by and between the Unite , 
Mine Workers of America and the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association is made for that period.” _ Sey 

If such contract is not made for that period, this contract is to terminate con-, 
currently with any contract made between the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- ; 
tors’ Association and the United Mine Workers of America. In the event no 
agreement is secured by and between the United Mine Workers of America and 


the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association then this agreement will 
expire March 31, 1928. 


_ Likewise it is agreed that the wage scale “shall automatically, 
increase or decrease at the same rate of increase or decrease with the, 
top and underground day labor as set out in any agreement that may, 
be reached by and between the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’, 
Association and the United Mine Workers of America in any con-, 
tract written to supersede their contract expiring March 31, 1927.’’’ 
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Plumbers, New York.—The general lockout of April 27 againg 
plumbers and helpers in Greater New York continues only with respec; 
to the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond, settlements of the struggle 
in the other boroughs having been shown in previous reports. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1927 


By Huex L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncriidATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 52 labor disputes 


during June, 1927. These disputes affected a known total of 
16,613 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of setile- 
ment, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers 
directly and indirectly affected. 

On July 1, 1927, there were 50 strikes before the department for 


settlement, and, in addition 12 controversies which ha 
the strike stage. 


not reached 
The total number of cases pending was 62. 
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WELFARE AND RECREATION 





Welfare Work in Company Towns 


HE more or less isolated community in which often only one 
= industry is the means of livelihood of the people residing there 
is found in many localities in the United States. Mining 
enterprises naturally are frequently located in remote and _inac- 
cessible sections, while the location in small towns of one mill only 
or a group of mills under the same management has been a peculiar 
development of the textile industry in the South. In other sections, 
industries are often situated at some distance from manufacturing 
centers because of available water power, nearness to the source of 
raw material, or for some other reason which offsets the disadvantages 
connected with the distance from markets. Whatever the reason for 
their isolation, such towns have been forced to become more or less 
self-sufficing units and in order to attract a desirable class of labor or 
even to maintain an ordinarily self-respecting community the em- 
ployers in such towns have found it desirable to furnish many of the 
advantages the provision of which properly comes within the province 
of the State, the community as distinct from the company, or other 
business or social agencies. 

While hardly anyone will dispute the fact that the provision of 
churches, schools, a proper milk supply, town sanitation, and other 
features of communal life does not properly come within the scope 
of the employer’s duties, or even that it is not desirable that he should 
provide them, the fact remains that many of these towns have been 
so developed and that frequently an amazing number of activities are 
assisted or controlled by the company. 

While no survey of company towns as such was made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the material collected in connection with a recent 
study of employers’ personnel activities included information re- 
garding the life in such towns which, it is thought, may be of some 
value in contributing to an understanding of the various problems 
which have been presented in the development of these villages. 
The present study was not in any sense a critical one but was made 
for the purpose of showing what hes been done along the line of per- 
sonnel work and, in so far as possible, what has been successful. _ 

Some of the community work has already been touched upon in 
earlier articles! as it was not possible entirely to separate it from the 
phases of personnel work which dealt more particularly with the 
employees in their relation to the industry. 





1See Labor Review, Jenmaty, 1927, pp. 7-19: Medical and hospital service for employees; and May, 1927, 
Ppp. 1-16: Outdoor recreation for industrial employees. 
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Among the most important activities in these towns are the meas- 
ures taken to safeguard the health of employees and their families 
through the provision of the services of physicians and iemigy Bee 
and the maintenance of various clinics and classes in home hygiene 
and the care of the sick as well as by insuring a proper water supply 
and supervising the other details of town sanitation. The educational 
facilities in these towns would often be inadequate without the assist- 
ance of the company, as in some of the States the school year is 
short and school funds are not sufficient to provide a satisfactory 
teaching force. Asa result, the company frequently pays the salaries 
of the teachers for that portion of the school year that the schools 
would otherwise be closed. In many instances, also, the companies 
have built and equipped the school and turned it over to the authori- 
ties to run. Part-time schools and night classes for cotton-mill 
workers are also found, as well as domestic-science classes for girls 
and women, and instruction where there are many foreign workers in 
their native handicrafts. 

Playground supervision for the children is customary and in the 
cotton mills where many women are employed it is not uncommon to 
find a well-equipped nursery where babies and small children are 
fed and cared for hs the day. Houses are quite generally provided 
at moderate and often cheap rentals and in the South the rent usually 
includes electric light and water. The houses in many of the towns 
have running water, bathtubs, and fireplaces. There is a quite 
general tendency to encourage employees to make their homes at- 
tractive, and plants and seeds are often given to them and prizes 
awarded for the most attractive yards. Nearly always there is space 
for gardens and sometimes additional ground on the edge of town 
for those who wish more room for vegetables. In a number of cases 
free pasturage is provided for cows, and a few companies maintain a 
dairy and good milk is sold to the employees at a moderate price. 
The difficulty of obtaining milk in some sections of the South makes 
this an important service. Boarding houses for a single men are 
usually maintained in mining communities and several textile mills 
have attractive houses with such conveniences as laundry tubs, 
electric irons, etc., for the girls. In the majority of these towns the 
community affairs are centered in a community clubhouse or in an 
industrial branch of the Y. M.C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. 

The trained staff which supervises and administers the various 
activities in the community is, in the cotton mills of the South, under 
the direct control of the company,in nearly every case. In other 
sections, however, the employees participate more largely in their 
management. A coal-mining company on the Pacific Coast has a 
thoroughly organized program covering industrial, health, and 
recreational activities. This company has four mines within a radius 
of about 50 miles, a town being located at each mine. The affairs of 
each camp are administered by a mine council composed of workmen 
elected by popular vote of all the employees. .This council handles 
such questions as wages, welfare, social, and general questions per- 
taining to the camp, and a central council made up of four elected 


members from each mine council deals with such problems as relate 
to all the mines. 
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This central council has organized « safety association and carrio( 
on safety campaigns, developed systematic first-aid and mine-reseyo 
work, and organized social clubs, a mutual-benefit association 
thrift campaigns, and systematic savings plans, bands, orchestras 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts, Americanization and citizenship 
schools, elementary school training of employees, traveling library 
and sports. These activities are directed by trained specialists paid 
by the company. In addition to the mine council composed of em- 
nr Rerwvt a mutual service director acts as conciliator in case of con- 
troversy and in an advisory capacity when his services are required. 

In other company towns, if the employees have a direct voice in the 
control of community affairs it is usually through a community club 
in which membership is open to all. 


Medical and Other Health Services 


AMONG the companies providing the services of one or more 
visiting nurses who either give employees nursing care or visit 
the homes to see that sick employees are receiving proper attention, 
a considerable number also extend this service to the families of 
te employees. These nurses are found almost without exception in the 
| mining towns and in many of the textile mill villages. Frequently 
their entire time is spent in home visiting and, in addition to actual 
eare of the sick, advice and instruction in nursing is given to the 
women of the village. The nurses give prenatal care and are often of 
cases assistance in helping young mothers to care properly for their 
abies and young children. 

Taae In one town in which a baby clinic is held regularly, charts and 
accurate records showing the babies’ progress are kept and each year 
a baby show is held and a prize is given to the baby showing the 
highest score whose mother has attended the clinic. In the baby 
clinic held by the medical department of another company, children 
from 6 weeks to 6 years of age are watched by the nurse who weighs 
them regularly and gives them the attention they need. The school 
children are also weighed by the nurse every three months and those 
who are 5 pounds or more underweight are sent to the nutrition 
class which meets once a week at the dispensary. As soon as these 
children reach the proper weight they are dropped from the class. 
A course of 15 lectures on home hygiene and care of the sick is given 
by the nurse, the mothers and school girls attending in the afternoon 

and the mill girls in the evening» 

Children of school age usually receive free dental treatment and 
often such surgical attention as the removal of diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, etc. In addition to these special services, the medical, 
| departments in the company towns usually furnish the regular medical 
and often a considerable part of the surgical care which is needed by 
the employees and their families. 

Although the nurseries conducted by the companies in a number of 
these villages do not have a health motive as their primary object, 
their effect from a health standpoint is good, as the children are given 
expert care. The children are usually taken from 6 to 8 weeks old 
up through the kindergarten stage and it is undoubtedly a great relief 
for mothers who are obliged to work to have a place to leave them 
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where they will be properly fed and cared for. In one of the southern 
mill towns a matron and three helpers are employed in the nursery 
which the company maintains. The house has all necessary equip- 
ment, including bedrooms where the children may take their naps, 
and a sun parlor. The children are given three meals a day. There 
is no charge for this service, although in some of the towns there is a 
fee for taking care of the children which varies from 5 cents per day 
per child to $1 a week. — 

A company in the Middle West has a free nursery for children 5 
years of age and under which has a large sunny playroom equipped 
for kindergarten work and for recreation. The sleeping room has 
cots and bassinettes and the children take a nap in the afternoon, 
or, if their parents are on the evening shift, they are put to bed after 
supper. They are given a light lunch of orange juice and crackers 
and a regular luncheon of milk, fresh vegetables, cereals, and a simple 
dessert. The factory physician examines the children, and medical 
record cards are kept for each child with data as to weight, health, 
vision, ete. A kindergarten teacher has direct supervision of the 
children and a trained dietitian prepares the lunches. 

In several towns all underweight school children are given milk at 


recess and a regular balanced meal at noon prepared by the domestic 
science class. 


Education and Clubs 


HE educational work in the company towns includes the pro- 

vision of kindergartens, assistance to the public schools, classes 

in cooking, sewing, millinery, fruit canning, etc., for the girls and 

their mothers, manual training for the boys, and evening classes for 
the employees in subjects for which there may be a demand. 

A paper company in New England holds classes throughout the 
winter for the girls in the factory and for the wives of employees. In- 
struction is given in sewing, fine needlework, candy making, and 
various handicrafts such as dyeing, enameling, parchment shade 
making, etc., the aim being to provide the same opportunities that 
can be obtained in larger communities where clubs and needlework 
guilds help in solving household and clothing problems, gift making, 
and home decorating. A fee of $5 covers everything taught in these 
classes, The personnel service director and his wife teach the classes, 
and in order to keep up to date they go to New York each year to 
take instruction, the expense of this instruction being borne by the 
company. 

A southern company pays part of the principal’s salary and the 
salary of several special teachers in the public school. The special 
eachers include a playground teacher, who teaches folk dances and 
gives the children physical exercises and drills, an art teacher, and a 
voice teacher who drills the children in chorus singing. This com- 
pany also has two evening schools giving grammar and high school 
courses at which some of the men in the mill are enrolled, and there 
is also a class for illiterates. 

In another town in which the company spends a great deal of 
money in the schools there are two cooking and two sewing teachers 
hired by the firm. All material is furnished for the cooking classes 
and there are 160 girls enrolled in this course. Both the cooking and 
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the sewing lessons are very practical and the children gain experience 
-: Peerne meals by cooking and serving dinners for the different 
clubs. 

The welfare department maintained by a company which has been 
very progressive in the matter of developing the capabilities of the 
members of the community has six workers who give special attention 
to constructive and educational work. In the two mill towns of this 
company these workers have a house which is used as a demonstra- 
tion home and domestic science school. The enrollment during the 
year in the women’s classes is about 700, the subjects given the most 
attention being cooking, sewing, and basketry. The cooking classes 
teach menu planning, balanced meals, food values, economical buy- 
ing, use of left overs, and proper feeding of children; and in the sewing 
classes women are taught plain sewing, the use and alteration of 
commercial patterns, making of house dresses and clothing for infants 
and children, selection of materials, and determination of styles and 
colors for different types of garments. House furnishing, millinery, 
and fancywork are also taught. There is a well-equipped cannery 
in each village for the use of the housekeepers and the women bring " 
their fruits and vegetables and put them up under the supervision of 
trained experts. - 

) A company which has a separate kindergarten building with a 

| large enrollment of pupils has rooms in the basement for cooking and 
carpentry classes. These courses are very popular and there is 
always a waiting list of boys for the carpentry work. 

The club work carried on by the companies includes many troops 
of Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, and similar organizations and a variety 
of clubs among factory employees and the older members of their 
families. The companies generally pay a great deal of attention to 
the younger children who are enlisted in the different clubs. The 
social service workers usually supervise these organizations or some- 
times one of the mill employees acts as scoutmaster to the boy scouts’ 
troop. Summer outings are arranged for them and the members 
of these groups are often given a week in a summer camp by the 
company. 

A textile mill located in a large city hires a worker each summer to 
take the small children to the playgrounds and direct their play. 
The children are frequently taken into the country for the day in 
company trucks, a lunch including a pint of milk for each child, 
being furnished by the plant cafeteria. Each week during the 
summer a group of children is taken to a camp at some distance from 
the city which is leased each year by the company. 

The community social affairs are of a mA | nature, including 
parties, dances, amateur theatricals, and usually a Christmas 
entertainment. 

Several of the mills promote interest in flower culture by holding 
annual rose, dahlia, or chrysanthemum shows at which prizes are 
given and in a number of cases bulbs and plants are furnished to the 
residents of the town from the company greenhouses. 

A great many of the companies maintain bands and orchestras 
which furnish one of the favorite forms of entertainment, particularly 
the outdoor concerts in the summer. Customarily the company 
buys the uniforms and music and the more expensive instruments 
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for the members of the band and often there is a special room pro- 
vided for rehearsals. 

The musical organization in one of the textile mills includes two 
bands, one made up of mill employees and the other composed of 
school children. A large band hall, comfortably furnished with 14 
wicker furniture and containing cabinets for the instruments and 
music, a piano and a victrola, is provided by the company. A full- 
time director is employed by the firm, and instruments, music, and 
winter and summer uniforms are furnished for the players. The 
junior band numbers about 30 and credit is given the members on 
their school work and they are given one-half hour a day from school 
attendance for practice. They use the same instruments that are 
used by the adults but with different mouthpieces. Outdoor con- 
certs are given by these bands throughout the summer, and they 
participate in all community affairs. 

















Community Centers 










HE social, educational, and recreational activities of the compan 

towns are usually centered in a clubhouse or in a group of build- 
ings in which the various club and game rooms, the gymnasium, and 
sometimes the auditorium are located. In many cases, however, the 
school auditorium is used for the community entertainments. Fre- 
quently there is either an indoor or outdoor swimming pool which 
is almost invariably largely used. 

A northern textile manufacturing company provided outdoor 
bathing for the employees and their families by converting the river 
near their community house into a bathing beach. A section of the 
shore was cleared and many truck loads of sand and gravel were 
drawn in and spread and a float with diving boards at different 
heights, and chutes, etc., were added to the attractions of the beach. 
Instruction in swimming is given to operatives and their families 
by the personnel director. So much enthusiasm was aroused that a 
water carnival has become an annual event on the Fourth of July. 
There are various events, and swimmers and divers for miles around 
compete for the prizes, although competition for the prizes in some 
of the events is confined to operatives in the mill. 

An example of well-organized community life is that of a village in 
New England where the company for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has taken an active interest in providing attractive living and 
working conditions for its employees. This company has many 
employees who are foreigners—mainly Portuguese and Italians— 
and it is of interest to note that an unusually large percentage have 
had along term of service in the plant. About 10 percent of the total 
number of employees have been with the company more than 25 
years, while 30 employees have been with it more than 40 years. 

The grounds around the plant and the community buildings are 
laid out like a park and the different activities are centered in differ- 
ent Zuildings. There is a separate restaurant building, the dining 
room on the first floor being used largely by woman employees, by 
members of employees’ families, and by outsiders; the men use : 
mainly the one on the second floor where they can smoke and play oe 
cards. The prices charged employees represent only the cost of the nee 
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food, but regular prices are charged the general public. The library 
which is also housed in a separate Salien, contains about 20,000 
volumes. There are three reading rooms, one of which is specially 
fitted up for children, with smaller tables and chairs, one is for men 
and boys and has mainly books of travel, biography, and history, and 
the other is a general reading room. Books may be taken out by 
employees and their families, by the teachers, and by outside schoo] 
children for their work, while the reading rooms are open to any one. 
A kindergarten building has three classrooms, a large assembly 
room, and a sand room. All the rooms have special decorations 
suited to the small children. This is for the exclusive use of employ- 
ees’ children and there is no charge except a small enroliment fee. 
The auditorium or community building is one of the newer buildings 
and has reception rooms, cloakrooms, and a lounge, together with 
parlors for the women and smoking rooms for the men. There 
is an auditorium (with a fine lighting system) on the second floor, 
and this has a seating capacity of 600. This building serves as the 
social center of the town, and here frequent card parties are held 
and a dance is given each month by the men’s club; various lodges 
and clubs hold their dances and social affairs in this building. 

The men’s club, membership in which is open to all male employees, 
their grown sons, and to stockholders of the company, has a club- 
) house given by the company, which was a fine old farm house altered 

to suit the club’s needs but in which the colonial finish was preserved 

as far as possible. ‘There are bowling alleys, billiard and card rooms, 

a reading room, and a large lounging room. The company furnishes 
. the house rent free, but the running expenses are paid by the members 
| and the management is entirely in their hands. 

Sewing, embroidery, dressmaking, etc., are taught at the “art 
craft”? shop. The materials are sold at cost to families of employees 
and there is an art department where the women may leave their 
fancy work to be sold if they wish. The provisions for outdoor 
recreation include baseball and football grounds, a children’s play- 
— which also has tennis courts for the use of the children, and 

athhouses on the beach with a swimming instructor provided. 
Houses have been provided since 1899 and all houses now have 
modern plumbing and hardwood floors. Reasonable rents are 
charged, the maximum being about $20 a month, and employees 
who wish to build their own homes are loaned money by the company 
for this purpose. 

While the community work varies in different places and localities 
according to the different conditions present, its chief value would 
seem, in viewing it as a whole, to be the attention given to safeguard- 
ing the health of the children and the opportunity given them to 
secure a better education often than their parents have had, as well 
as the chance to have any special capability recognized and fostered. 


—_. _— 
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Community Recreation in the United States 


OMMUNITY organization for recreational purposes is increas- 

' ing rapidly throughout the country as shown by a report of 

this movement for 1926. The number of cities reporting 
community recreation programs under trained leadership had in- 
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creased from 502 in 1921 to 758 in 1926, and the number of trained 
workers from approximately 11,000 to more than 17,000.1_ There 
was a marked increase also in the number of city governments 
appropriating funds for the support of community recreation activities 
ond in the number of cities having training institutes for training 
both paid and volunteer leaders. In addition to the large number 
of paid workers, 249 cities reported that 8,625 trained volunteers 
were enlisted in carrying out the community recreation programs. 

The facilities provided include outdoor playgrounds in 704 cities, 
indoor recreation centers in 240 cities; community houses for re- 
creation purposes in 157 cities; a total of 276 bathing beaches in 157 
cities; Swimming pools maintained under leadership, part of them 
heing open the year round, in 241 cities; municipal golf courses in 130 
cities; Summer Camps maintained in connection with the recreation 
program in 78 cities, and other play areas which do not come under 
the foregoing classifications in 85 cities. 

The majority of the recreation programs are administered by 
boards, commissions, or other departments under the municipal 
organization but a large number of private organizations are Sip 
concerned in the provision of recreation facilities. 

The peculiar conditions of population congestion in some of our 
cities make the provision of adequate recreation space a problem. 
According to a note in Medical dngdrapee, May, 1927, New York 
City is meeting this situation by the construction of a special sort 
of playground, the first one of which is to serve the lower east and 
west sides of the city. 

The playground will be six stories high and will be built in the 
form of five terraces with open-air ramps leading to each level. 
There will be over 100,000 square feet of open-air play space and 
about 127,000 square feet of indoor space which will contain an 
auditorium, dance hall, swimming pool, gymnasium, and_ bowling 
alleys and regular playground equipment for the small children. It 
is expected that rents from stores on the street level will pay.the 
operating expenses. 





1 The Playground, New York, April, 1927, pp. 5-12. ‘“‘GCommunity recreation leadership in 790 cities.” 
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Colonization Schemes in Amazonas, Brazil 


REPORT from the American vice consul, George E. Seltzer, at 
Manaos, Brazil, dated March 12, 1927, gives an account of g 
plan adopted by the State government of Amazonas, Brazil, 

to promote the settlement of Japanese in that State. 

n March 11, 1927, the State government drew up an agreement 
with two Japanese business men whereby the latter are to be granted 
1,000,000 hectares* of land for purposes of colonization and agri- 
cultural development. 

The concessionaires are given two years from the signing of the 
agreement to study three distinct zones in order to determine the 
boundaries, location, nature, and physical characteristics of the soil 
and to select one of the zones or certain strips of land therein until 
they have 1,000,000 hectares. Within a year the concessionaires 
shall organize a company with which the president shall sign a con- 
tract for a period of 50 years. 

The concessionaires assume the following obligations: (1) To estab- 
lish Japanese agricultural colonies in the State; (2) to bring in 300 
Japanese families during the first year after their company has been 
authorized; (3) to organize and maintain a medical service for the 
colonists and their families; (4) to bring in at least 10,000 Japanese 
families during a period of 50 years, which is the life of the contract; 
(5)“to maintain elementary schools in accordance with State laws. 
After the first 300 families have been settled in the State, the current 
of immigration must be continuous. If the immigration is discon- 
tinued for a period of six months, except in case of force majeure, 
the Government is entitled to suspend the contract. If it is discon- 
tinued for a period of two years the concessionaires will lose their 
right to the lands. 

The contract stipulates that if at the end of 50 years the 10,000 
families have not settled in Amazonas the colonization company 
shall return the land in the proportion of 100 hectares for every 
family under that number or it may reimburse the State by paying 
for the land. 

The State government on its part shall give title to the lands 
included in the concession, and exempt it from all present and future 
taxes for a period of 10 years. The exemption shall apply to improve- 
ments made on the land, including factories, mills, shops, and machin- 
ery. The State government shall also attempt to obtain similar tax 
exemptions from the Federal authorities and from the municipalities. 


In addition, the State is to provide free lodging for the Japanese 
immigrants for a month after their arrival. 





—————e 


1] hectare =2.47 acres. 
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Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements 
Bakers 


BRAKERSF IELD, Calif—The agreement of Bakers’ Union No. 

146, dated May 1, 1927, provides for a weekly scale as follows: 
Foremen, $50; oven men and dough mixers, $43; bench hands, $40; 
appreneets $21 first six months, $28 second six months, and $35 
thereaiter. 

Fort Worth, Tex—The agreement of Bakers’ Union No. 200, dated 
May 1,1927, provides for the following weekly scale: Foremen, $41.50; 
mixers, oven men, and second hands, $37; bench hands or machine 
hands, $33.40; apprentices, $24. 

Ottumwa, Iowa.—The agreement of Bakers’ Union No. 412, dated 
May 1, 1927, provides for a weekly scale as follows: Foremen, $40; 
oven men and dough mixers, $32; bench and machine men, $30; 
helpers, $26; apprentices, $20; women, $15. 

In each agreement a week consists of 6 days of 8 hours each, and 
for overtime time and a half is paid. 


Brewery Workers 


Fort WAYNE, Ind.—Local Union No. 62 made an agreement, effec- 

tive April 1, 1927, containing the following scale: Cellar men, 
brewhouse men, drivers, and chauffeurs, $29 per week; bottlers and 
yardmen, $27.50; night men, $1 per week additional. A day consists 
of 8 hours. For overtime and fcr work on Sundays and holidays 
time and a half is paid. 

Nashville, Tenn.—An agreement made by Local Union No. 101, 
effective May 1, 1927, contains the following scale of weekly wages: 
Cellar men, brewhouse men, warehousemen, and city drivers, $25; 
shipping drivers, $21; coopers and bottlers, $20; permit-card men, 
$17. A day consists of 9 hours, a week of 6 days. For overtime 
and for Sunday and holiday work time and a half is paid. 


Cooks—Denver, Colorado 


THE Industrial Commission of Colorado, in File No. 1337, decided 

June 17, 1927, awarded an increase of 50 cents a day to the 
Denver Cooks’ Association, Local No. 18, composed of employees 
of the Denver Restaurant Keepers’ Association. 


Culinary Workers—Sacramento, Calif. 


CULINARY Workers’ Union No. 561, of the Hotel and Restaurant 
_.. Employees’ International Alliance, made an agreement with 
individual employers in Sacramento, Calif., June 1, 1927. The 
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following daily scale, which includes board for the employees, wes 
adopted: 

) en Ae cooks, $8; pastry chiefs, $10; assistant pasiry 
men, $6; fry cooks, roast cooks, broiler cooks, and garde marge, $7. 
pantrymen, $6; butchers, $8; helpers to cooks, pastry chiefs, card, 
marge, and butchers, $4. Cash-house waiters and waitresses, g 
hours in 13, $3; cash-house waiters and waitresses, 6 hours, one 
split only, $2.50; extra waiters and waitresses for lunch, 3 hous 
$2.50; extra waiters or waitresses for dinner, 3 hours, $3.50; extrs 
waiters or waitresses a la carte, 8 hours, $5; steady waiters, 1 meal 
$1.50. Overtime waiters and waitresses, 75 cents per hour. 

Cafés, restaurants, and lunch rooms.—Dinner cooks, $7:50; pastry 
cooks, $6.50; fry cooks, butchers, and all other cooks, $6; pantrymen 
and pantrywomen, and steam-table men and women, $5; cooks’ 
helpers on range, 3 hours or less, $4.50; waiters and waitresses op 
counters and tables, $4; waiters and waitresses on tables and booths, 
$3.50; waiters and waitresses, 6 hours, one split, $3; waiters and 
waitresses, 1 extra shift Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, $5; waiters 
and waitresses, 3 hours or less, lunch or dinner, except Saturday, 
Sunday, or holidays, $2.50; waiters and waitresses, 3 hours or less, 
lunch or dinner, Saturday, Sunday, or holidays, $3.50; overtime cooks, 
waiters, and waitresses, $1 per hour. 

Coffee shops.—Dinner cooks, $7.50; pastry chiefs, $10; pastry 
cooks’ assistant, $6.50; fry cooks, $6; pantrymen and pantrywomen, 
steam-table men and women, $5; cooks’ helpers on range, 3 hours or 
less, $4.50. All cooks, pantrymen, and pantrywomen working short 
shift, $1 per hour. Three hours shall constitute a short shift. Wait- 
resses, 8 hours in 12, $3; 6-hour shift, one split only, $2.50. 

Banquets.—Luncheon, 3 hours or less, $2.50; dinner, 3 hours or 
less, $3.50; overtime, $1 per hour or fraction thereof. 


’ 


Machinists—Baltimore 


[PISTRICT Lodge No. 12 of Machinists made an agreement with 
the Belmar Machine Co., February 3, 1927, containing a scale 
of 80 cents per hour for machinists, 65 cents for specialists, and 50 
cents for helpers. A week consists of 44 hours. The overtime rate 
is time and one-half for the first 8 hours per week and double time 
thereafter. Double time is paid for work on Sundays and holidays. 


Pressmen—Danville, III. 


PRINTING Pressmen’s Local Union No. 257 made an agreement 

with the Danville (Ill.) Newspaper Publishers’ Association for 
three years from June 1, 1927, providing for a day scale of $43 per 
week of 48 hours for pressmen and $33 for first assistants. Night 
rates are $2 more. The overtime rate is time and a half. 


Railways, Electric 


CH! CAGO & Joliet Electric Railway Co.—An agreement was made 

by the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co. and the Chicago & 
Joliet Transportation Co. with the Electric Railway Employees, Div!- 
sion No. 228, March 8, 1927, effective for three years from January |, 
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1927. Under the agreement trainmen and coach operators are to 
work 9 hours a day, with every eighth day off. Time and a half is 
to be paid for overtime; for overtime on snowplow work and on 
sweepers, $1 per hour. 

The scales established are as follows: 


AGREED WAGE RATES ON STREET RAILWAYS, FOR 1927, 1928, AND 1929 











































Rate rer hour (cents) 
Class of work —_——. 
1927 1928 1929 
One-man car operation : 
Viral CRC OO II 55 ow npecggen gate sprqcnpitintegpne wen Lnoigdenseerse 57.0 59.0 59.0 
SN OE le Retrenen ner eerocdone de meapncoencaapigeacad 59.0 61.0 61.0 
After first year, regular rate on line assigned— 
Joliet city car and coach service__.._...._-.--_-------------- 61.5 63. 5 65.0 
Lyons, Lockport-Rockdale and Dellwood Park_.....-...-.- 63.0 65.0 65. 0 
Chicago interurban division, local car service -.......---..-- 68. 0 69.0 69.0 
Chicago interurban division, through car service_.....--.--- 68.0 70.0 70. 0 
Two-man car operation: ; 
Baggage, freight, work car, line repair car and line tower truck, - 63. 0 65. 0 65. 0 
SnoW PLOW MiG BWOODUES . «5.525 ng oe eee een nee 82. 0 84.0 84.0 
‘ye ee NS SSE AES SPREE See eee het e ee ee (1) (4) (4) 
Cer Re i imei teskbchernranncnereraennnaeoanet 61.5 63.5 65.0 
Crossing fagmen and Cicero Avenue ticket agents_..........-..---- (2) (?) (2) 
Relief flagman and relief ticket agents. .............---------------- 56.0 56. 0 56. 0 
AsIASOR SHR cai tis Sewer cdgnipendapapechccaastdabanhededededua 72. 5 74.5 74. 5 
Armature winders’ helpers. ...1-....-.-.-.---.-.---. 2 is--5.-L.-2- 61.5 63. 5 65.0 
Kloctricaainl, Time Git. nk 2 tiecing th <n be qneciendceenhenenphiensbenn sda 65. 0 68. 0 70.0 
Electricinml, Qimnn GONO 2. tde52 ont 3. 55556 2h sss tebnaekoneens 61.5 63. 5 65.0 
Welders, Sie SI receS herp nccaponededuenenscbdendmennisaiie 66.0 68. 0 68. 0 
Dine tae ns 52 7h ip uciaenmmibansqubiuctiongsin 70. 5 72.5 72.5 
Blacksrltie’ AMIS bncccniescn oven pal Weeden asst Ea i... 58.0 60. 0 62.0 
Carpenters, foremen_ 81.5 83. 5 83. 5 
Cae scale eiratsthche emecicinapnicies si inincs yilline tum dong ajiniienwolieteis 71.5 73. 5 73. 5 
i ed os hh Saddell dabble ndalndingine 85. 5 85. 5 85.5 
i Ei ime Vnpribhin dead te inane 66.5 68. 5 68.5 
po DRESS ORE I CE eae RS TR Ans RS AS a ee 261.5 63.5 65.0 
| eee RR SEE Se a, ee ee ee mee ee wee 360.0 62.0 65.0 
gk 5 EE EE SES CEES Te: SER ore 466.5 69. 0 70.0 
ake Indgettome cue. i... 24. iis bl sae 69. 0 70. 0 70.0 
Car repair men, Summit substation (night).......----------------- - 69.0 70. 0 70.0 
Barn helpers, Summit substation (night) -........------------------ 464.5 66.5 68.0 
Painters’ Siem he eis hada sab bo gd dbe pel Usb nana senp- 58.5 60. 5 62.0 
ye — rer 56. 5 58. 5 60.0 
Car washers, sweepers, stove tenders (day) - -.---------------------- 548.5 50. 5 52.0 
Car washers, sweepers, stove tenders (night)... -.-------------------- ® 54.0 56. 0 58.0 
WOO nn, Cn enthosddmideacticanccdaltviess 48.5 50.5 52.0 
I ns... camer iaingcnensabneseibinn 54.0 56. 0 58.0 
Night barn foremen’s helpers... ...<-.--..--------+----+-+---------- 64. 5 66. 5 68.0 
Switches Vie ee Ns Sg eis acne 64. 5 66.5 68. 0 
Pe SS ee aoe nr 61.0 63. 0 65.0 
Automotive mechanics’ helpers (day)....--------------------------- 51.0 53. 0 54.5 
Automotive mechanics (nights)_.......-.---.----------------------- 64.0 66. 0 67.5 
Automotive mechanics’ helpers (nights) . ....----------------------- 54. 0 56. 0 57.5 
ee lca tile te ES SEIS AE 548. 5 50. 5 52.0 
Coach washers (night) ree S POE a Pes ES ee eee * 54.0 56. 0 58.0 
Rate per month 
Dey Tne. 5 wadibinindntiiedeitiale-sitpadiiadibarnata $162. 50 $167. 50 $167. 50 
pT ERI EE SE AE ele D8 TS A are 198. 00 204. 60 204. 00 
I a case sletisinmnpeenenihaesipeiginatipes 178. 00 183. 00 183. 00 
eR TERE TE ER REE TE 132. 00 134. 00 134. 00 
1 5 cents less than one-man car operators, ‘ For first year of service 63 cents per hour. 
3 $130 month. § For first year of service 46.5 cents per hour. 
3 For frst year of service 56.5 cents per hour. 6 For first year of service 52 cents per hour. 


Shamokin & Edgewood Railway Co—The Shamokin & Edgewood 
Electric Railway Co. made an agreement with Electric Railway 
Employees, Division No. 641, February 1, 1927, to pay regular 
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motormen, conductors, and bus operators 52 cents per hour, extp, 


men 47 cents per hour, barn helpers 45 cents per hour, and linemey 
$4.61 per day. 


Roofers and Sheet-Metal Workers—Atlantic City 


"THE Roofers and Sheet Metal Workers’ Local Union No. 43, o 
Atlantic City and vicinity, made an agreement with the Maste; 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of the same district, effective 
April 1, 1927. The wage scale is as follows: Sheet-metal worke; 
and slate and tile roofers, $1.50 per hour; helpers, 6214 cents; ap. 
prentices first year, $15 per week, second year $20, third year $25, 
fourth year $30; foremen of slag and composition roofers, $1.50 per 
hour; roofers and kettlemen, $1.25; apprentices, 62144 cents. Forty- 
four hours constitute a week’s work. : 





Stereotypers—Pueblo, Colo. 


"THE Industrial Commission of Colorado, after considering the 

request of Stereotypers’ Local Union No. 67 for an increase of 
25 cents per day from the newspaper publishers of Pueblo, on June 
27, 1927, ordered that the rate should remain unchanged at $7 per 
day, $7.50 per night, foremen to receive $1 extra, and that a contract 
be made between the parties, effective June 1, 1927. 


Teamsters—Chicago 


CCORDING to the agreement of Dairy Employees’ Union con- ' 

nected with Local No. 754 of the Teamsters’ Union, made May 
1, 1927, junior clerks receive $34 per week for the first three months 
of experience, $36.50 for the second three months, and $39 per week 
thereafter; senior clerks, $53; foremen, cashiers, route account or 
sales bookkeepers,.$49; Pasteurizer men, pan-men receivers, inspec- 
tors of milk, butter and cheese makers, and refrigerator men, $46; 
engineers, $47; miscellaneous men, $44; and butter wrappers, $33. 


Train Dispatchers—Hocking Valley Railway Co. 


“THE Hocking Valley Railway Co. made a new agreement with its 

train dispatchers February 16, 1927, those on the river division 
receiving $9.38 per day and those on other divisions $9.78. The 
assistant chief dispatcher receives $10.98. Eight hours constitute 
a day’s work. Overtime is paid for at regular rates; less than 30 
minutes are not to be counted, 30 to 60 minutes are to be counted as 
one hour, and six days to count as one week. 


Typographical Unions 


CEN TRALIA, Jll.—A three-year agreement was made on May 1, 

1927, by Typographical Union No. 479, at Centralia, il. The book 
and job men work 44 hoursa week. Journeymen receive $37 per week, 
machinist operators $39, foremen $39.50 for day work, $3 additional 
for night work. Apprentices receive $14.50 per week during the 
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second year, $17.50 the third year, $20.50 first six months of the 
fourth year, $23.50 second six months of the fourth year, $26.50 first 
six months of the fifth year, and $29.50 for the second six months of 
the fifth year. ‘The newspaper scale provides for a week of 48 hours. 
Journeymen receive $40.50, machinist operators and foremen $43 for 
day work; journeymen and foremen receive $2 additional for night 
work and machinist operators $2.50 additional. Apprentices on 
newspapers receive $1 per week more than apprentices on book and 
iob work. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—Typographical Union No. 68, Keokuk, Iowa, made 
an agreement with the employing printers for one year, January 1, 
1927. The book and job scale for a 44-hour week is: Foremen $37, 
journeymen $35 for day and $38 for night work. The newspaper 
scale for a 48-hour week is: Foremen $40, journeymen $38 for day 
work, $3 additional for night work. Apprentices receive one-third 
journeymen’s wages in the third year, one-half during the fourth 
year, and three-fourths the fifth year. 

New Bedford, Mass.—An agreement between the Typographical 
Union No. 276 and the newspaper publishers of New Bedford, Mass., 
effective January 17, 1927, to December 2, 1927, provides for a weekly 
scale of $42 for day work and $45 for night work for a 48-hour week. 
Machinist operators receive $3 per week more. In the third year 
apprentices receive one-half the ely haces Se scale, in the fourth 
j ree-fourths. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Typographical Union No. 199 made a three- 
year agreement with the publishers of Zanesville, Ohio, effective 
February 1, 1927, as follows: Book and job scale, 44 hours per 
week, foreman, day work, $43; journeymen, $40; night work, $3 
additional. One dollar increase over these amounts becomes effec- 
tive February 1, 1929. Machinist operators receive $1 above the 
scale. The newspaper scale for 48 hours per week is $4 a week 
above the book and job scale. In each of these cases overtime is 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. 


—_—eoo 
i i 





Working Hours of Farmers’ 


FTEN the question is raised as to how much farmers work as 
() compared with those in other industries. Farm-management 
studies undertaken in recent years by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Keonomics in cooperation with State colleges of agriculture offer 
interesting information on the subject. As a part of these studies 
a careful and complete record is kept of all work done by each member 
of the labor force on small groups of farms. The average number of 
hours worked by the farm operator and by all other workmen in some 
of the areas in which studies have been or are being undertaken is 
shown in Table 1. 


OER Bb. a a pO 





Reprinted from United States, Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of agriculture, 1926: ‘‘ Working- 


day of farmers a high average,”’ by J. B. Hutson, Washington, 1927, pp. 785, 786. 
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TABLE 1.-THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED BY THE FARM OPER ATOR 
AND ALL OTHER WORKMEN FOR ONE YEAR IN SELECTED FARMING aki 























uAS 
Num- oO pera- AN 

State Farming area Year | ber of hed a Other 

farms wee labor 

(hours) (hours) 

| 

OS Irrigated diversified crop and sheep feeding_-| 1924 21 2, 590 | 5, 165 
} EE 84S Irrigated diversified crop._..........-.--..-.- 1920 16 2, 831 2 819 
I thcinivitine: ote Rn cnpviinibbakwtdhhnsksanicblt 1925 21 3, 273 2 27 
North Dakota.....--. eee ere 1925 22 3, 076 3. 353 
South Dakota --...-.|....- dn 96 svi paic eonbbici pbbeddanuitidlock 1925 19 3, 098 3. 38 
Minnesota (south)...| Diversified crop and livestock............._. 1923 | 23 3, 224 | 2 505 
 CNGEEN) 28 SIME. <n ccccccmapesesachodesegscbapaseece 1925 29 3, 242 | 3. 339 
LY Pare Date id <td bhng ics de bs tae ship alae’ 1922 23 3, 405 | 3, 280 
Ohio (south) ........| Diversified crop and livestock. -.--.....-..- 1923 20 3, 027 2 839 
Ohio (north) -......../...-- Ob Shods oc oe ht bs Sled Wddeaad 1923 17 3, 283 | 3. 590 
OL eer saree eee BR, ii ticnineh cited hell tinctia tener allinn veveinlotin 1925 22 3, 213 | 3, 629 
North Carolina - - - - - Tobacco and livestock -- --.-............-.-.- 1925 | 20 2, 781 6, 604 
5 ee ee Cotton (black-land belt) --..-.....-...2-..--. 1925 | 19 | 2, 024 3, 340 





The hours of work shown in Table 1 include only the physical 
labor performed. The hours shown consist of work in the fields on 
crops, feeding and caring for livestock, and miscellaneous main- 
tenance and repair work about the farm. In addition the farm opera- ‘" 





| tor performed the duties incident to the management of the farm, the 
| including the supervision of the work done by other workmen. 
| The average amount of work done by other workmen on these farms W 


is shown also in the table. 
There is considerable variation in the number of hours worked 
during the year by the different farm operators. For example, one 
farmer in northern Minnesota worked only 848 hours, while another / 
worked 3,948 hours. However, 25 out of the 29 farmers in this 
area for whom data are shown worked between 2,700 and 3,700 hours, a 


the average for the group being 3,242 hours. st 

The variations in this area are fairly typical of the variations in the al 
other areas. It should be remembered that data are included for ti 
farm operators of all ages, some of whom were supervising several H 
other workmen. On the other hand it is possible that the farmers x 
for whom data are shown worked more hours than the average v 
since, as a rule, the more enterprising farmers are more likely to be ¢ 


interested in records of this kind. 

The average number of hours worked per day by seasons in the 
different areas with week day and Sunday given separately is shown 
in Table 2. From these data it appears that most farmers keep : 
busy during the spring and summer—perhaps a larger number of 
them work on the average more than 10 hours per day than work | 
less. Many of them also work long days in the fall—perhaps more | 
of them work on the average longer than 9 hours per day than work , 
less. Perhaps as many of them work 8 hours per day or more as 

| work less during this winter period. The amount of work done 
(| during the winter season varies with the typeof farming followed, being 
heaviest on those farms on which much livestock is kept. In addi- 
tion to the week-day work, considerable farm work must be done on 
Sunday. This is particularly true on farms on which dairying is 
the principal enterprise. 
It is not to be assumed from these data that farmers work every 
day during the year. Practically every farmer takes a day off now 
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and then. A given farmer will work more some days than others 
during the same season. The data merely show the average number 
of hours worked considering all workdays and Sundays. 


TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY FARM OPERATORS BY SEASONS, WEEK 
DAY AND SUNDAY SEPARATE 








Soren 


Spring Summer Fall | Yearly average 





Week | Sun- | Week | Sun- | Week Sun- Week | Sun- 
day day day day day day day day 
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1 The year is divided into four equal parts, with December, January, and February considered winter, 
the following three months, spring, etc. 


Wages, Hours, and Employment in Mechanical-Engineering 
Industries 


REPORT compiled for the use of the International Economic 
Conference ' covers the general condition of the mechanical- 
engineering industry throughout the world. The term 

“mechanical engineering’ as used in the report covers machine 
shops manufacturing office appliances, sewing and knitting machines 
and other machines for domestic and industrial use, steam locomo- 
tives, traction, power, and driving engines, mechanical agricultural 
implements, weighing appliances, finished machine parts, and steam 
and water fittings, but does not include electrical apparatus, boilers, 
vehicles, nonmechanical agricultural implements, bridges, or pre- 
cision machine products. 


Employment in the Industry 


‘THE table below, taken from this report, shows in round numbers 

the changes in number of workers employed since pre-war 
times and the per cent of the total workers in the industry who were 
employed in each country in 1913 and 1925. 





1League of Nations. Economie and Financial Section, C. E. I. No. 15: Mechanical engineering. 
Geneva, 1927, 2 vols, 
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TaBLe 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN MECHANIC 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 1925 AL 





























- _ —=——, 
1913 1925 
i 
Country Number of | Per cent of | Number of} Per cent ot 
workers total workers total 
: ae 
America: 
PMIIN Sovaneccs Su sSiedacceccacclceceupeees 620, 000 32.8 582, 000 ® 3 
SN ting enkuiiinh<onsenhnecdnie-ooboras 40, 000 2.1 40, 000 L9 
Europe: 
CS OER. ccncntnnceccccnswetdscvatssetssvetews 330, 000 17.4 500, 000 44 
EER EES Se ees Reece 460, 000 74.3 452, 000 22 0 
Spee te 3i.... 50. gm! = YES RSL ie RE be 130, 000 6.9 98, 000 4.8 
Austria-Hungary or the Suecession States.____.___- 80, 000 4.2 66, 000 3.3 
EE iiarts ictenn odtindesecbnina shan ncenincpathdamial ead 45, 000 2.4 85, 000 4] 
BE iacatiatvenscengeigncrna¢-ncneseipannsssitonss 30, 000 1.6 35, 000 17 
RE SS eS ee eS ea ETE eee 24, 000 1.3 25, 000 12 
Sweena. ....5.-.- 4... 525.5..- LE .. ik 42, 000 2.2 45, 060 29 
BWOGGB. . .... nn an-- 2 nda - 24-0 se -- ncn etna sean 25, 000 1.3 20, 000 19 
Other European countries__........-.-.-----.-.---- 30, 000 1.6 40, 000 19 
Australasia and Asia: 
Australia and New Zealand -.........--------...... 15, 600 8 20, 000 10 
JODEB Sn bn cco gebwd 00 np edn nn qed at oc nb thee eo doiak 20, 000 11 47, 000 23 
Spe a Se ae rs ee SY ee 1, 891, 000 100.0 | 2,055, 000 | 100.0 











Table 2 shows what per cent of the total normal working force 


was employed after the war in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1920 TO 1925 





- Great United 
Year Britain | Ge™Many | states 





ESS SSE SNS: 2 ee ee 97. 

iS tak nm ae heee ate dna 177.0 89. 6 58. 4 
os _ EE TES RESETS Tepe 1712 90. 0 69. 6 
AE ERR 177.9 81.7 90. 0 
Sees .U.- ge. ecu 84.7 70. 5 76. 4 
NERD. Wtrnggupeoconsht<nea 87.4 71.8 74. 5 




















1 Figures lacking for certain months. 


Concerning this table the report comments as follows: 


It may be seen from the table that the movement of the degree of employment 
is quite different in the three countries. Great Britain and the United States 
were both hard hit by the world crisis which set in in 1921, whereas Germany, 
in consequence of inflation, escaped its effects. In 1922 there was a revival 
in the United States, which reached its highest point in 1923. From then 
onward the degree of employment falls again sharply. As the trade revival 
in the United States originated in the American home market, Great Britain had 
no share in it; the degree of employment increased steadily until 1925. In the 
case of Germany stabilization involved a diminution of employment, which, 
however, is not very considerable because foreign credits prevented the stabiliza- 
tion crisis from exercising its full effects. The crisis did not arise until the end 


of 1925, and this does not appear in the annual figures for 1925; it is a move- 
ment in which the other countries are not involyed. 


Trend of Wages in the. Industry 


"TABLE 3 shows wages paid in 1913-14 and at the end of 1925 and 

index numbers of wages based on the pre-war figures. The report 
points out the difficulties that lie in the way of comparisons of wage 
data from different countries. The table shows only nominal wages 
and these ‘‘give no indication of the purchasing power and therefore 
of the standard of living of workers in the different countries. Ina 
comparison of real wages the differences in the wage level would 
be substantially less.’’ 
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LY TABLE 3.—WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS IN THE 
ME CHANICAL-ENGINEERING INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1913-14 AND 
i. 1925, AND saunas NUMBERS THEREOF 
v, Skilled workers Unskilled workers 
} 
End of 1925 End of 1925 
- Country 
Index Index 
1913-14 1913-14 
number number 
; Amount | (1913-14 Amount | (1913-14 
= 100) = 100) 
{ 
) Pe SEIS SAS ee oe aoe $16.87 | 1 $26.36 156 | $11.50} 1 $20.27 80 
3 AUStT IR ..<-cersencosocvecccor= wage scale. - 5. 66 5.74 101 4.25 4.79 113 
EI Betinreg-.c->cecenp tape do... 6.75 7.43 110 3. 98 5. 03 126 
} ( ‘anada ae ee ee OR ee eee Rem ee meme eee do... 19. 28 30. 38 161 Sette hee ee 
{ Czechoslovakia.....-........--..-.- A REG Th Ui Mitiotinedsabinhinawans 3 eno ee 
y See TES Es ae ees FEF actual earnings._}.......... © 8 Stee eee Leraeeeee BURP A .i44.... 
Pe Dn ke ee “Pree wage e.. 8. 79 11. 01 126 5. 60 7.42 132 
ee Beitaln ee ee BS 9. 93 14. 33 144 5. 54 9. 74 176 
Hungary..---.-------- ---average Wage... O86). 5558534) 455454365 De BP hs boned s- dpsomncece 
kell. ciao minenairgehas cscs wage Scale._/.........- LS Sere te Sree: tf eyes 
me is octeis roti a, exe tones cette onde a 15. 71 20. 30 gg PIM Gas BOAR k be PETE 
Datei: . sdbuaiodvbdeate average earnings. 23.99] 210.35 260 (3) (3) (8) 
Swedell... sin dcctaenaesceemcsincmanc=s _ om 2 6. 66 214.76 221 (3) (3) 3 
Switzerland......--...... actual earnings. _ 7. 85 114.10 192 5.64 110.81 192 
United SINS «<b euutignmnm ttea aehee Rawal do. soe 14. 84 30. 78 207 10. 89 24. 43 224 


























1 1924, 


2 Includes also unskilled. 


* Included with skilled. 


The rates paid in certain occupations for which data are available 
for the various countries are shown in Table 4, the rates being re- 
duced to the basis of the 48-hour week where this could be computed. 
In certain cases noted in the table a weekly rate is given, but the num- 
ber of hours in the working week was not given in the report. 


TaBLeE 4.—-WEEKLY WAGES PAID IN THE MECHANICAL-ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


OF SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 


BY OCCUPATIONS 
































[poe Fit- om Turn-| 278 |Labor- 
; iths| 5™iths| tors | mak-} ers ag ers 
Country Date to which ers 
figures apply 
Average wages ! 

Austria (Vienma)?...........- | End of June, 1925_| $7.09 | $7.73 |......-]......- 5p Ahataa TE SR 
ey SL Pp RRS > EER t0B0' Leche cdeiokebed ec ES. Fa 
France (Paris): 

a ee , February, 1925_.._] 9. 28 9.63 | $9.65 {$11.40} 9.71 |_....-- $6. 31 

RE Tangs meas em sti ee 10.01 | 10.62 | 10.44 }] 11.99 [ 10.44 |______- 6. 64 
Great Britain... | Sept. Oe ee ee 14.77 | 13.70 |$14. 55 9. 74 
Jepan ®_.if hs Second half, 1925. _|------- 6.48} 5.88 )%5.88) 5.71 |....-.-|..-.--. 
United States4s...40..2.......- RR PEt oP ES 34. 42 | 30.86 | 38. 59 j.....-. fg ea 





























Wages established by collective agreement ! 



































a (Sidney and Mel- | Dec. 31, 1925......j)_..--._}..--.- $25. 50 1$27. 61 |$25. 50 |......- | $20. 01 
Belgium (Brussels) ............. Oct. 1, 1925.......- RS Sys ke 665} 7.96] 7.01 | $6.97) 4.86 
Canada (13 chief towns)____..__ MEME RISAERES 13 8 Ht 54! PO OO Sheds ack tani. nsbdaudsd Su 88 1.5./.. 
cute shoslovakia (Prague) ......_ Dee. 1, 1925...... J + sesened 7.86} 9.48} 7.10} 7.86 4, 59 
y: 
Remi 515.511. Oct. 1,°2925 2.2... -i.} 6.63 |.-_.... 6.63} 9.35} 5.26 
ORR SRE, Seine St SR RRR, eS TR Te ae Gah i...... 4 6.82) 6.76 5. 07 
Norway (Oslo) Dee. 1, 1925___..__ pts os epee 17. 06.| 17.06 | 17.06 | 17.06) 14.53 
Poland RS RRR SIRE Oct. 1, 1925 . -—4 6450; 650; 650) 65H 42 
1 Converted into United § money on basis of average exchange rate, as follows: Austria, 14.05 phony 
Finland, 2.51 cents; France, 5.28 cents; Great Britain, $4.55; Japon, 41.55 cents; Australia, $4.70; Belgium, 
440 cons Canada, par; C 2.96 cents; Italy, 4.06 cents; Norway, Daal enn cents; and Polos 
cen 


4 ; Hours in roniee week not specified. 


‘ Foundries and machine shops only; Sole from U.8. manerenat nabes hghenas Detain No. 422. 


’ Minimum wages; hours in working week 
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Hours of Work 


[N GREAT Britain before the war the working hours in the mechan. 

ical-engineering industry were 53 to 54 per week. Since 1919 
the standard working week has been 47 hours, but this is subject to 
the modification that the employer may call upon the workers for 
overtime up to 30 hours in each four weeks. 

The pre-war agreed hours of work per week in Germany were 
little over 54. In 1925 the average working week was 51.4 hours, a 
reduction of about 5 per cent. 

Average hours per week in this industry in the United States in 1914 
were 55% per week. In 1923 the average had dropped to 52. 

In other countries a working-day of from 9 to 10 hours was almost 
universal. Since the war, however, the eight-hour day has been 
general, though the hours actually worked may be fewer or greater, 
according to market conditions. 


—_euoors 
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Wages of Placer Miners in Alaska 


BULLETIN recently issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines,’ dealing with the placer-mining industry in Alaska, 
contains data on wages of employees of placer camps, from 
| which the following is taken. 

Placer miners are paid high wages but usually have employment 
only from three to five months of the year. Although in a few places 
the men board themselves, generally board is given in addition to 
wages. The daily cost of boarding the men ranges from $1.50 to $4. 

| The statement below shows, for the various types of labor, the wages 
paid. In general, the lower wages are those paid in the larger and 
more accessible camps and the higher wages are those paid in some 
of the more remote places, though there is more or less variation in 
wages even in the same locality. In all cases, except where noted, 
board is furnished in addition to the wage rate shown. 


Wages per day 
es PO cake he ee a ae Oe Se $4. 00—$8. 00 
28. 00-12. 00 

Skilled labor: 
iS Oe RE Ce oes aia oe eee oe 6. 50— 8. 00 
EDS tb a oe hoe + calla un hie Leena Cae 5. 50— 9. 00 
Cpemberes das bcs i eh bin 2 7. 00O— 9. 00 
Pnmnetre. 8, cc ete Bes 6. 00—10. 00 
pene 2 ss ss Sk, 5 eS eh ok Sak 6. 00—- 9. 00 
iii iti inn cite oA Fo eH et es 6. 00— 7. 00 
\ SEETBARA LBS EEE ANS BEAR OPA «08 5. 25 
ERS, SP BE Ga 5. 25 


At the larger mines underground workers usually work in two shifts 
of 8 hours each. At the open-cut mines 10-hour shifts are general, 
and in mines having hydraulic systems shifts of 10, 11, or even 12 
hours are found, though often at higher rates. The size of the 
operation, the labor, the water supply available, and other conditions 
determine the number of shifts worked. 

The accessible camps usually experience no difficulty in obtaining 
labor, but some of the isolated camps find it difficult to obtain men 
after the season has started, and some employers offer a bonus to men 
who remain for the whole season. 


1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. ‘Bul. No. 259: Placer-mining methods 
ay in Alaska, by Norman L. Wimmler. ‘Washington, 1927. 
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It is stated that in the smaller or more remote districts most of the 
labor is performed by prospectors and others who live there. The 
more experienced and efficient of these men usually have their own 
mines. It is a common practice to form a partnership of two to six 
to operate a mine, especially if it is a drift mine, and personal interest 
and efficiency are promoted thereby. Most itinerant labor has not 
had much experience in placer mining. 





i. _ 
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Wages in Chilean Coal Mines and Copper Mines in 1925! 


HE Central Statistical Office of Chile published in its statistical 
4 yearbook for 1925 (mining and metallurgy section) data 
showing the average daily wages of underground and surface 
workers in copper mines and coal mines in Chile for the year 1925. 
The annual working days are also given for the coal-mine workers. 
The following tables are taken from this report: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER-AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN CHILEAN COPPER 
MINES IN 1925, BY PROVINCES 


[Average exchange rate of Chilean peso in 1925=11.6 cents] 

















ie ge Surface workers All workers 
Equiv- 
Provinces : 
: F lent in 
Daily Daily Daily | 20" 
Number wages Number wages Number wages . — 
currency 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
FOUN AM Sittin wennancecwnes 2 9.45 5 9. 00 7 9.13 $1. 06 
RURGRE Ga ca acecmacccaccose 640 12. 83 460 12.19 1, 100 12. 39 1,44 
RE iecccnccnnncancces 538 6. 95 147 5. 73 685 6. 69 .78 
OR pibensbessencwnen 390 6. 28 88 5. 68 478 6.17 a 
ROU, Hin cemnecednnewen 351 8. 22 180 7. 96 531 8.18 .%4 
Veit: cirtinnconactmancee 42 9. 23 42 9. 23 84 9. 23 1.07 
eS Se ST ree 148 11. 89 60 10. 00 208 11. 35 1. 32 
TOM icesaccttsbicidends 2, lil 9. 12 982 9. 59 3, 093 9. 27 1.08 


























TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKING-DAYS PER YEAR AND NUMBER AND 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN CHILEAN COAL MINES IN 1925 


[The average exchange rate of Chilean peso in 1925=11.6 cents] 
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Surface 

Underground workers workers All workers 

Num 4 

PY Pick miners |Other workers , - 3 

Mines work- “ A ver- e A ver- in é 

ing- Aver- Aver- oo. dei a deity |United $ 

days|Num-| age |Num-| age cr | cey r | Gauly | States j 

ber | daily | ber | daily weew wages cur- ig 

wages wages rency ; 

: Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos : 

RSS REE Oa ere ve 232 55 | 12.90 205 | 10. 60 203 | 6.20 463 | 8.04 | $1.04 ay 

eH Re PETROS 260 64} 9.42 170} 7.30 110°} 6.20 344 | 7.34 85 4 

Oe Re Ee 229 | 530 | 14.06 | 2,522 | 9.26 | 2,116] 6.15 | 5,168} 8.48 . 8 ; 

Buen RetirOss <..s5- 2.62 55.<,c0- 207 58 | 11.38 122| 7.24 94 | 6.60 274) 7.55 . 88 a4 

Bohwag@er. . .s2sc5.ccc55--.cecese 262 | 466 | 15.11 | 1,877 | 11.47 | 1,548 | 9.29 | 3,891 | 11.04 1. 28 ys 

Chiflén No. 9 and Central_....- 188 | 406} 13.10 | 1,620} 9.07 775 | 7.64 | 2,801 | 9.26 1.07 “y 

Anita, Constancia, Fortuna... ly Sa: SERS 700 | 7.50| 300] 6.17] 1,000} 7.10 - 82 . 
Amelia, Neuva, and Adolfina__.| 231 94 | 13.00 160 | 10. 24 194 | 9.14 448 | 10.34 1.20 a * 

Leret0 . ..cdscssaccacstsscceces~ 264} 25 | 16.58 19 | 16.18 14 | 12. 91 58 | 15.56] 1.80 4 

CC cient nnnbstccauselnl 282} 112} 11.15 59| 7.51] 120] 6.81} 201} 8.66} 1.00 3 

| ae eae eae 240 |1,810 | 13.62 | 7,454 | 9.60 | 5,474 | 7.38 [14,738 | 9.26) 1.07 ‘4 

'Chile. Oficina Central de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico afio 1925, Vol. VIII. Minoria y Meta- pe | 

lurgia. Santiago, 1926, pp. 24 and 33. is 
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Comparative Wage Rates in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


HE following tabulation of wage rates, by occupation, in the 
United States and foreign countries, assembles in convenient 
form for comparison data published in the Monthly Labor 

Review during recent months. o attempt is made to show rates 
in the various countries for the same date or for the same unit of 
time, as the necessary information was not available. 

In converting foreign wage rates. to equivalent United States 
money the exchange rates were obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Board reports and the Review of Economic Statisties (Supplement) 
for December, 1926, published by the Harvard Economic Service 
(Cambridge, Mass.). In the process of conversion the foreign wage 
Tate was multiplied by the exchange rate of the particular country 
on the corresponding date for which the wage rate was reported. 
Many foreign wage rates were reported in American money, and for 
these no foreign rates are given. Canadian exchange rates fluctuate 
so little that their wage rates were reported at par,.or the same as 
United States money. Wage rates for England, Wales, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania were reported in English 
money; therefore London exchange rates were used in converting 
the wage rates of these countries. 





COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES 



































‘ ‘ United 
: Date to which Time Sratae 
Industry, occupation, and country figures apply unit Foreign money - aoe 
Automobile industry 
Pitters, tool makers: 
France— 
"Te UROEN. 8 ok. on edn ancnnens Feb., 1926_._._.- Hfour..._| 4.31 franes_._..-.-- $0. 16 
PRIGUTOOU Oink... sin a --- 406 "ee: ae _. 34a ....} 4.53 france......... * 
United States—Tool and die makers.._| 1925..........___ OT EES OS i ae 87 
Lathe hands: 

f France— 

AR NEE RAE Ma Feb., 1926..._..-. Eee hie t 4.35 framics_..__..... 16 

Cs So Se Se ae FOF Rn Saw 4.58 fratics...-..... mt 

Uitte Btetet. chistes tds cctbiténes caus NORE = s dc bes<sies ij ete eT coe 76 
Machine setters: 

; Argentina, Buenos Afres—Mechanics__; Apr. 6, 1925____- Month__| 250 pesos __....-.--- 96. 2! 
Belgium, Brussels—Mechanies-_-.---.__.- » Oct. 15, 1925...) Hour..._| 3.75 framcs.__...... 1 
France— 

ee Feb., 1926. ......}..- do.....| 4.73 framcs......... oat 
TERE i, SRM, cen | ei iS tia Me per ae 4.81 francs........- 1 
United States—Machinists............- hea tk. RI TE a. cee, . $l 
Milling-machine operators: 
France— 
‘See Woetmeres 62222 2s eee Feb., 1926....... ~./des...-| 4.26 francs........- . 16 
es ee Be ee | RY Tree FR NES 4.54 francs_......_- 17 
| iS ES ee: a5 pat AOS... eons aes ke RET GK: ci aa 74 
’ Bakeries 
Bakers; 
+ EEE, VINIIB.. nee cnocpenqoctannny- Sept., 1923_..... Week.._| 367,223-368,881 5. 14-5. 16 
: ronen. 
B I cers chiteny asndicgap ie Oct. 15, 1925_.__. Hour..._| 3.40 francs__.....-- 215 
Den , Copenhagen. ............... 3d quarter, 1924.) do...__| 180 gre...-......-- -3t 
Germany, Hamburg..................- ay 1926... ...| Week.._| 48 marks...._..... 11. 43 
os FOS Bll ER BOE SF PRA 8 Day._...| 9.50-11.50 pesetas.., 1. 26-1.53 
I lite nnn pceppacietenaescaiinacta June 30, 1923. ._.| Week _._| 95 shillings... ... 23, 11 
United States... ...| May, dba MN «A ddecéndbbemsteecere -% 
[334] 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Cona. 






































ee 
Date h i United 
Industry, eceupation, and country rae —_ pr. Foreign money States 
currency 
Building trades 
icklayers: 
vay Argentina Oct.; 1082........ DO. xnneh. 7.94 BONG. nisi) $3. 06 
Australia— 
Melbourne ..-| June 30, 1926....| Week...) 123s. 9d........... 30.19 
| SASS ME © Ee Cit: “SE  _) . Saas 27.51 
re yl RE Se ee ae Oct., 19a. Sa SEER 587, 500 kronen_... 8.31 
ee ag ae ee a PRR i 164.40 francs___.._. 7.94 
Brazil, Rio de Janeiro..................|-.--- DOs cnddlinede Day-.~..| 10-1144 milreis....| 1.08-1. 24 
Canada— 
SES ean re ae SE eee | DT eee eee eee 1.00 
Ce. 6. onbbiibidnbeennnan ee pee SS eee 2 Bi ELS SS 2 ES 1.10 
GREE = tla btiee Mb icvcnectlnande | Ree es # ees ST 90 
2 | RE aE aE Bn entitld ncmndel CRS TOURER MENSA RSE TG 1.13 
,»  — SSE Gea Tee | aera it Ss aS Ae 1, 35 
pS RENT STO Bo pS Ce © FR REE P= 1.13 
China— 
BN Is ccncocececs }nenmiiiiids Dee., 1923......-. Day-.-.-..| 1 Hong Kong dollar 53 
AE RI RRR F EST Ee & June, 1925.....-- aa ad 30-35 cents Mexi- 17-. 19 
can, 
Czechoslovakia, Prague...............- ay ee Week ___| 220 kronen_____... 6.57 
a maw otitis aes RE 192 francs......._. 10. i3 
| ll Re EEE EC eel G0... hci n= 80. - >) 90-42 Woarks. 2a. 11. 05 
Gest APR TERE A RES Dec, 31, 1926....| Hour...-| 19.90d...........4.. . 40 
Italy— 
A TI SRE TTI ls E Oct., 1924.....-- Week ___| 164.40 lire...-__._. 7.19 
ro ei ELE LARS SAE Abe at OO. oscil ddendeoos 182.40 lire. ...__.__ 7.98 
SRE o. tte th + aBitinldnodhdotnonnditblah ok | ER Gee ge Day -.. 3.38. Yen sce... 5 1. 28 
es PUNIING link. cde ccannccsoh Dec., 1025....... Month._| 48 pesos_-..--.-.-. 23. 40 
Netherlands, Amsterdam-.........-.... Oct., 1924... .... Week ___| 38.4 guilders__._-_- 14. 83 
OL” gE SES RS FEE OT Fe pS I ..-do__...| 88.8 kronen._._._. 12. 61 
pS ES SSE TT < Ga) Say Oi <i sd. iy ‘aaa 114 escudos__.__... 4.07 
SpA, BONO. hak Gs hs bt cdi pewcnd * WETS Ee. RRS 52.5 pesetas.____.- 6. 98 
SE STS aie ae eae Dee. 31, “1921....| Hour... _| 2s. 11d-8s, 10d___.- . 56-. 74 
Sweden, Stockholm__............-.-.-- Oct., 1924_....... Week ...| 76.8 kroner________ 20. 44 
ie une 30, 1923..._} Hour ._} 2s. 5d......._.._-_ 55 
OT Pe ado Bist on a ASIST lee ode: 1, 57 
Carpenters: 
CR Cn ae Y late iaeatee 4 pS eel 24-28 francs.......| 1.24-1.44 
i rot Sits SD ta July 19, 1922._...| Month__} 120 rupees_...._..- 34. 78 
Argentina, Buenos Aires............--- } a ED Day..-.-| 7.66 pesos......... 3. 26 
Australia— 
EES CEO 29, 64 
I AER TRAST Gt 29. 42 
Austria, Vienna. 8.72 
Senna 17 
Brazil— 
SRE SARS CREE RE Ae S 87-1. 44 
I. -oncenrengoominepedtteoss pis_. y 
Rio de Janiero...... BS GES EY Oct., 1924. ..... Day....} 11-15 = yuck 1. 61-2. 19 
Canada— 
PEER See. ot pe TOT ed a .65-.79 
—  ialalesieialiieetants: eee mia pS) et er SE RTE ea 75 
CRON. cndclisdlishiddbbdesadiks tL~) 1926..... eulbbdeblcanTicwceshmatadibeie wedi .45-. 55 
ER ERE: BRETT 4 HE 1026.22. or Ga) Re es Se ee . 80-. 90 
RT We a Se aeE TS Sipe ie) RE RS 1. 00 
TTT Senecectanseddener>enet  _, _ Ne ae es ee ae 94 
oo 5 SERS ONS TG RSE TPN 2 a 1096. 68.053. Day-....-| 13.12 pesos-~...-... 1. 58 
Shina— 
EEE NOR a Dece., 1923..-..-.. ay *“aet or a Kong 74 
ars. 
Shanghai__..... 22.8 ES bedi} Mar. 15,. 19238. ...)...do_.__- — Mexican dol- . 38 
ar. 
Shansi a ....| June, 1926....2.. ~--d0_..-./ | 30-35 cents Mexi- 17-. 19 
can. 

Colombia, cine +9 OO A ES | ntl imanihnbtpnwcenenneabiaia 2, 00-2. 25 
Come Rica Reerae e T e  RG } Pe TS ae | nad innnnihissitmicinnanlaiae diac, . : 
uba, Cienfuegos. ... lu... see. .| LOMB ul ei. RA Nita. 0 Fs aS 5 
Czechoslovakia, Prague................| Oct., 1924_.._... ~--}.225.kronen........ 6. 72 
Denmark, Copenhagen................. 3d quarter, 1924.| Hour.._.| 234 gre_-....-..-.. 41 
Dominican Re ablic. --.-..----... rece! May, 1926_2.-_-. Bi cnicthenainanacacasunecens 2. 00-3. 00 
England, ¥ «.--.| Oct., 1924. ..-... Wench BD. coccccccceccnes 18. 27 

France— 
ae Sa Oet., WTB... 2004 Hour....| 4 frances. .......-.4 .18 
o Outside Paris. : he do... .......|---do.._..| 3.03 francs...22...2) ‘B 
ermany— 
Berlin. Jive a Oct.,. 1924_...-..| Week___| 46.75 marks....._. 11. 13 
- Dec., iqettlnd --' 1.30 marks....25.- «31 
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Industry, occupation, and country = aur ey Foreign money 
Building trades—Continued 
Oarpenters—Continued. 
SED MNENIN . « cilsdi.doctcovewclbtdese Dec., 1925....... MeUlesest- 1004. o0002.--2.-- 
LS EE Cee E Se ee REPRESS oe Day-..--| 51.0-56.5 drachmas 
Hiatt, Cape Haitiat... o....cnse<<sece Feb. 10, 1925... .)...d0.....}.-..2.-.2.2-----.-.. 
t — 
it Fre al Daduatl Feb. 1, 1926_.... Hour....| 3.90 lire. ..22.....- 
MOG. .cnctsekiniin ESS aR: a +9 AOE wewrsé Week.--| 182.4lire.......__. 
SR Si idbtltithdsiibiicibondee nddidea sup Seeadctbiwceein Dey... SOs Mis ee. 
PEN, TERDUIIE.. « cnn nncanoncccccegesss ons Sees Month -| 52 pesos_......_._- 
Netherlands, Amsterdam...........--- Oct., "1924... _..- Week .._} 38.4 guilders ______ 
aaa eae eee Bowahiiines — wae 84 kroner...-..._.. 
Portugal, BE, cckdntbcdnebdetunshcoreunna BO prertlncehou Mana 120 escudos_-_-_...- 
NS EEE RE PEE See Bnticaniincs eee | Warne 64.8 tas......- 
Sweden, Stackholm. ......sncdi cg wcce fee Wrowiiaib'e 4a ee 76.8 Kroner -..__--- 
| Ep tet SAE PRED Hour-____} 1.39 franes....__.-- 
| ae Soo Bs I cliches OO nnn nh BBs BOs cies caes- 
WeMennn is Sib iA de cee s mn ge 1924... OO LIT IS IA, OR ET 
Writes Btated. cise ecacsSctowwcssven + MBAR Bnd tts scchetsbcbeltesddou 
Electricians: 
Canada— 
Re ne ON | eee 1O8B., cee Sik cones inti aesis Laois a etmennmiectae dats « 
CFU. cndidkcuhativdtesvcsethaguan , RSET, el a | 1 71s 
SOILS 6°: 59 Sy SN Sh SSE AE 1088E uci tL. pw cligekthbadshécnsadibnbs bee 
, ESA A er RR i EES Me AS RETR AS Se 
i 4 RRS BS Se ae SO. acid ei po MR thelarses cacteeddaoaccks 
' Lf NR ES ORD ee eee aE) ae i rtekknreneeiestedwenseass 
China, Hongkong...............,..-.-- Dec., 1938.55... Day..... or * se Kong 
Ollars, 
Cuba, Clenfinegees ivi 2.5. 52. oko MOB icTiwtoli .i. ba GRnrcabn see ial 
Denmark, Copenhagen................- 3d quarter, 1924) Hour__._| 167 gre..........-- 
Dominican Republic_.................- May, 1926_....-- SR CLs st eee 
|, |, RET PS ee a TS 2 RY Hour_...} 4.74 marks.....__- 
Germany, Hamburg-..................- | eS ea ee = See 1.03 marks---...-. 
| No cnn cicbudiadacteduscccth ook ede Wl cy dclet .'. po 62 drachmas__.---- 
' i TSS ET os RT I: Se June 30, 1923. ...| Week-...| 110s_...........-.- 
TID CRY TUE —- 3, "1924 baci GA PTE 8 Fs. 
| EEE Pees > det Se SRS ae 
Laborers: 
Auetria, Viewite. secuisic... dd. Oct., 1924___...- Week ...| 474,720 kronen___-- 
| ee eee Oe eee Bins ceetl.;. me | Ves 114 frances -_--_...---! 
oe SOE EERE. EERE | Day..-... 5.5-6.5 milreis..... 
Canada— 
| ne OE ee Re ee © Bee es Fo ee Ge 
i Reo a ts eet Ca cee Wik actcdin. a Se EN) + 
COG. ncn tbdadencctisscial ISB Sci wkd... SK SE res 
ERTS, SETHE, EE SR TORE, PTR 
Wests ds cewnckbect ) RE Woe BS Re ei 
Dc, OTT ee eet ot aad pO aE a RR BEE Te 
China, Hong Kong....................- Dec., 1923.....-- a ae 0.8 sone Kong 
ollar. 

* Colombia, Cartagena._..........2i....-. 1006 SRS pL Rice SCR ys! 
Cube, Clemimegein nos... WB Wi LBSEL. SRE LE ee 
Czechoslovakia, Prague............._.- Oct,, 1924. ...._- eek...| 165 kromen....-.-- 
Dominican Republic_.................- May, 1926.....-- RR Ges Ee 5! 
gy TE RTT I ct., 1925.5..... Our....| 2.08 francs. ......- 
Germany— 

| SS Tee ae ae ee a | Oct., 1924.....-- Week - ..| 36.96 marks._....- 
Hamburg (excavating)_........... Dec., 1925....... Hour....| 0.89 mark.......-- 
Grete Tm ss 580s... dab n cee cttice ce Dec, 3, 1925. .... aay "RS pS Sa 76 
Haiti, Cape Haitien.............____. Feb. 10, Ps AR ns 2c Atidimdabicinnacadene 
Italy, ae Se Ree Feb. 1, '1926...--- Hour....} 2.30 lire.....-....- 
CERES ET SS TE OS SR RS GS 
Nether} Amisterdam.............. Oct., 1924...___- Week .._| 31.2 guilders_.....- 
oe gt SPE RS Se axe ee ae “USER 79.2 kroner -_.._..- 
Sy HIN ctinnonondnanacadtblamatickius BOs iccedidoac ne ae 39 pesetas......... 
Sweden, Stockholm .......... pensolelipia ssa desinls pe! Ee & eM al 69.6 kroner .......- 
a | June 30, 1923_...| Hour____ BE... Gus ERTS 
_ United States wosi..| Oct., 21088...20.. GF GRRE, SET PES 

Painters: 
sleidc wanisinddsinisietnettenmniee tad 10M. i544 cdd.. Day....- 18-22 frames. ...... 
PE tedastuasnnencecdatuiaiteese~s ed 19, 1922.2... Month__| 90 rupees_........- 
Argentina, Buenos Aires..............- OE, Beebendiesd Day-.-..- 7.62 pesos.......-- 
Australia— 

Week...| 113s. 8d.........-- 
ae SES 30GB. BE. cncccweses 
..-d0.....| 619,200 kronen..... 

Hour....' 3 25 francs........- 
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Con, COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Coh. 
ed United 
- industry, occupation, and country | Tatetowhich | Time | Forsien money | Uplte 
cy | currency 
Building trades—Continued | 
0 Painte »rs—Continued. 
“ Bre azil, Rio de Janeiro....-............- Oct., 1925....... Day..... 12-15 milreis._.._.- | $1. 78-$2. 22 
oh anada— 
1. 75 tek be tintetinds ds<--- orem hd ou rey. eee REY SRD ee seine Samgenpior + | . 60-. = 
OUR bin ehatthiene st 4-.-..-4,---) ,. i Sayaat Sa as nee laastleeiadin =o <bthie e aula 
16 QOD iste citicnpseedn cn oo eneee-m ee a RR .40-. 60 
8 TR biiittiskiniiind<iteda<++asle+-ok DN Samiti dpyicks <= AG Ye ARE ch ane ERE, o> . 65-. 75 
2 o Witt peg --- <0 5404---- nen te -- 1026 - 4.45 --40-2-- Signer shoe e$sctneconcanpetitt - 85 
. 3d Vet ae tdlbmeds dnieo~ onesie ~ ot ipso isis Ce ae Re wey CR ets . 88 
. 83 China— 
98 par ae a oe a etek Dec., 1923....... Day...-- 1.2 Hong Kong . 63 
- 28 dollars. 
' CRI oon terry io th bo a ews =n Mar., 1923_.....- asl | ee! 80-90 cents Mexi- .42-. 47 
can. 
:~ SRR etaeee ntact eitniocceanshh os June, 1925_.....- ie ee 30-40 cents Mexi- 17-. 22 
Of can. 
4% OGM Eteeeuccacecuknuscweeases I bid-0- hiniseiw ane peaceable neon nucle capeiiienial 1. 80 
27 CHE, HE eeein acc edenn. ce... _, Ea.” Vt ent RR pee be a 3. 25 
Czechoslovakia, Prague-._.......-....-- Oct., 1924..._._. Week.-_.| 270 kronen__.____. 8. 07 
” Denmark, Copenhagen... ............- 3d quarter, 1924.| Hour__._| 200 gre__.________. . 35 
70 Dominican Republic.................-- May, 1926_._..-- fl oo artalan lt ili! 1. 50-2. 50 
80 France— 
5 pS A filet! gaetaatehal aaa Oct., 1925.22... Hour____| 4.15 franes___..____ .18 
80 dal ial at Slee aDeaet str picia een die ant 2.87 francs_.....__. 8 
00 Germany, Hamburg. ..-....-........-- Sept., 1926...._- Ske ane 1.25 marks----___- | . 30 
4 CHONG Ge ceccccecnnceccsace cometh Dee. 31, 1925..-.|_..do..__- Bptnacaccs~agil 40 
O Italy— 
ishitucnnneietedusnketewahee oct Oct :, 1934. ...... Week -._| 175.2 lire... ....... 7. 67 
0 hit iiatietitiniiniaionainagentitceb tidin a ROPE | ae hen TT. oo nnccnns 8. 82 
{ A iiste aneperceduet~cdonsau db era Day....- 287 yen........... 1.18 
W) Netherlands, Amsterdam. .._.......__- O88 10M... Week .._| 36 guilders. _.____- 13. 91 
3 Norway Oslo Slee edigbaiahs tos ecettisecobleddnt.a  iniieaia is eaters 84 kroner__._...__- 11. 98 
y Portugal, Lisbon...-......-.-..........|..... OT hae BEES ea 120 escudos__.....- 4. 28 
1 TN eS SE ie Rb Reig RE Dec. 31, 1921. --.| Hour_._-| 2s. 2d.-3s. 10d____- . 53-. 08 
6 cS” a aE § Oct., ~ eG Week -._| 49.2 pesetas._______ 6. 55 
9 Sweden, Stockholm --.................2}..--. ___oseaahapladah “he. ied 72 kroner_._....... 19. 16 
: TOR a6. pean en beaeedtsc ack June, 1923__..._- al Sy” SES . 59 | 
VOR ainth enreeecanered-csoagre- ch Lo f 3, 1924..... SE iitelirercaidwniannanctesigh 1. 80 : 
4 nese cabeematdeneteccetal Sa... he 6 ileal REG IS aaa » 1.31 ; 
Plasterers: 3 
Australia— | 
eel Dae gl a atest AP) June 30, 1926....| Week___} 128s. 9d_.._..._____ 30. 11 a 
TCR SAREE baled | ebay? eam: am OAS 108s. 4¢ ee ods 26.36 ° ck 
) ADE TI oo oc nenndncccocesntech Sept., 1923__.._- ye “EES 504,960 kronen____- 7.07 | 
| BOR iideescontentatnatéssccendanceh Oct., 1924... ._- Day....- 12-17 milreis.__.__- 1. 35-1. 91 a 
Canada— | 
SE it oinnweibniudecee oc s ck Pt nde nee kG ak a ste raarae ce a Ralinlet oe 1, 00-1. 13 ; 
Re SST, glaub  hergtieel ap¢ § DIES cdnnnatens<h A iApaE chew nee ko es ee aaleces - 85 | 
RE ital dno iscesinc acoadmeocak inte chute otek ab Bh Shae. (headed fergie - 85 : 
Roe ce a de aed ids he weil oie Meade icicwce su cceeenuncnll 1. 25 3 
le et alle Saat Sl aaaeenlar = 3 at TE Lehi ca ans aaa cis 1,25 —— 
ESI Gd SASS SESS 5 5 etl L SOT cond. «picasa. el akek vt NC ety YES: 1.19 . 
Germany, Hamburg.-........._....._. Dec., 1925____._- a> lita 1.6 marks __..-.... - 36 a 
Qe eineanntnnnvdootcesmeccck ae "31, eh a ae | || aaaaniieemce 41 9 
Gian upecateenapdé>ocanndeott Uiitaene- aresoc Day..... 85 drachmas______- 1. 52 ~ 
jE ine lias Gita RE Add EE Oct, TOE cons i Hour._._| 19,000 kronen_____- 25 “§ 
ot RRBSERS ll I lil Rf Feb. 5, 208 .=<-21. 200. .22- 2 3, Mepeaietaiget 17 "4 
J 1925 1.34 4 
. 55 .t 
1. 60 4 
i 
3.61 : 
29. 42 a 
28. 44 : 
6. 49 oe | 
"16 : i 
. 70-. 75 aes 
. 85-. 90 c 4 
45-. 60 s, 
1.00 me | 
1.13 : 5 
1. 05 ; 
74 af 
3. 50 
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j j . Unite 
Industry, occupation, and country adi a —_ Foreign money State 
| : currency 
lit - 
Building trades—Continued 
Plum bers—Continued. 
Denmark, Copenhagen-......-......--- 3d quarter, 1924.| Hour_.../ 206 gre_._...._____ $0. 38 
Dominican Republic._-.-._........----- May, 1926_...... OG ann 8 Licintekstat ceane | 4 00-5. 00 
France— 
ilnn40604006cb00sé<cnnscdanee wes Oct., 1925......- Hour....| 4 frames ____.____- 18 
SS, SS eee eee ek RE pans 2.9 franes__......_. 2B 
Germany, Hamburg. ---...........----- Sept., 1926______|__.do_____ 1.28 marks.....__ "31 
Great Britain _____._- Kh dcdign wannabe Dec. 31, 1925. . ._|...do....- Rees 40 
Sean itt Oct., 1924....._. Week __.) 144lire__....__.___ 5. 80 
Netherlands, Amsterdam ---_-_.....--.--|----- cee RRS age RES 40.8 guilders_______ 15.75 
Neen TT nee ccmapinmmels en tennenewals a | wee 86.4 Kroner ___..._. 12.97 
Portugal i Sh A ae ch Sale SEE. ..-do...../ 108 escudos________ 3. 85 
Se RE Sh a RES" “Dee. 31, 1921_. --| Hour... _| 2s. 11d.-3s. 10d____ . 56-74 
Se BS eee ee Oct., 1924.....__| Week. __| 46.5 pesetas._...___ 6.19 
NS Ee aes ee beep oe we 60 kronor__.______- 15, 97 
oO a Al ae SR ee June 30, 1923_...| Hour____| 2s. 0d.-2s. 9d______| . 44-65 
|” EE IS ae 2 GRE ncinse PE RS Sinetron: ee 1. 38 
Sheet-metal workers: | 
Canada— Ta 
SA, SU ee al TS aa ceintgtin ds cee Rabe im aNertentng ? UME ae ollie 50-. 7 
etewme.-. 2 Ee SU PS Se TRE ete sano! tle a 83 
8, TTR. ERS eae ees be SS a tinddicietench. BA, Se ADT ne otha os . 45-. 55 
REESE S SN RES 1) RENEE & ae EL ci eee . 5O-. 99 
ER SE A A ee | Sh ARE EE Nees CRATER ES . 60-. 90 
PLE I ee ES oe Bee Ss, Te EER 2h lv A os 1.0 
ys RRR ee a ee June 30, 1923. _._|_..do____- 2s. 0d.-2s. 244d ___. . 44-. 48 
SEES. 9 SEL, May 3, 1924_____ fe EER TE SET or head 3. 00 
ERTS ATE ES: * See Asin ekieae de. Pith. lathe ube chncu ce 1,29 
Stonemasons: 
PSST Reh 45) ESS eee hae Rae eee ter a. ..- 25-28 francs. ____- | 1, 31-1. 46 
EERE 1 5 Ge SS ee July 19, 1922_.._. Month__| 90 rupees_..._..._- 26. 09 
SEER PAR De RR Aa June 30, tack Pee. 2 ee 29. 32 
NER a Sat eg tg I STL SEES Sept., 1923 tS” ay atebaipl 413,760 kronen_.._- 5.79 
galgium, Ra I SM EE ae ST Oct... 3085- ....2. Hour....| 3.6 francs._...-.._- .16 
ina— 
ab el abel Be A STE ithe 8 Dee:, 1923....... a... 1 ee Kong dol- . 53 
SER Mn Sipe ce card SAB § Mar., 1923......_ Femi Soin 0.7 Mexican dollar. 38 
GS on =~ ete a: Oo ee A June, 1926....... ce 30-40 cents Mexi- | . 17-. 22 
ican. 
nk PERE AE SOE EAE IE 3. 50 
Denmark, Copenhagen...............-- 3d_ quarter, 1924_| Hour_.__| 269 gdre___________- . 44 
Dominican Republic_...............-_- May, 1926_...--- en 1. 25-3. 00 
France— 
EE ellie 2 Ts eee, = = Oct., 1925. ...... Mour...-| ¢ france... -.-...<.! . 18 
Bg, Rs PE tae fatas 2 tl Shapes | 2.98 francs__._....- 13 
Germany, Hamburg ---.-..............-- | Sept., 1926._....]_..do_____ 1.28 marks -_...... .3l 
. IEEE REIS Can chigiin. as iT nee ee. 41 
tures 3 — > nr nt = Ta ~~ Rip Lap tieiotle § ih albert 79-85 drachmas.__._ 1. 41-1. 52 
Haiti, Cane Haitien...-..........-..-. oa oe wee as ee ee 1.75 
NERS plier ieee e okagete. f Feb. 1, 1926...-- seOGr..- 25) B.s eee, . ~~ ete 15 
ER PRINS Cae eae Sea pegpuea ay ioe agate June, 1925_.-.-.. Day..-.--. yale. te tan 1. 43 
Netherlands, Amsterdam __.....____-__- July, 1923. _..... She~ li Se 7.23 iders.....-- 2. 83 
og RETIRE a SF ES Lene e Nov., 1922__-.... Hour____| 1.70 kroner ____-_.- . 30 
Geuth Afien.... Dec. 31, ae. toe: 2s. 11d.-3s. 10d ___- . 56-. 74 
(NMR SSSR onl ike aol) BSR, Sol ab 2 June, 1924 oe ae Day... 7 a ah ahead ds 1. 62 
EER tere wae eee s. | ~< » tere, 2 et dl ap ages § Week . ._| 57 kronor.._..____. 14, 92 
NIT LR ial a ei dg 1924__._. et. Soe ee ee 1. 6) 
tO aL ee Re | snptre TE be apltagtotek rap temasiang F 1.55 
Structural-iron workers ; 
EES od eae cet day toy Spiny mz lists > coae a... . Day....- 30-35 c. Mexican_. 17-. 19 
IR GUE <a fehl onesie tates 20st F | 2. 50 
(REPT bias Bl EES, Se Feb 7. Thain Hour.___} 4.25 franes__.__-__- 1 
S| ge aS iit ite dei Pt iis eae Eyres Fontenot airy 1.36 
All workers: 
a NNER De Dec. 31, 1925....| Week__-| 108s. 5d_....._.... 26. 29 
Germany— | 
IES a dele ANE bebe! # Oct., 1925: -..... Hour._.-} 1.157 marks... ___) . B 
NN i a lcucc inet. weet 0.946 mark.....-.. 2 
Poland— n 
ETERS 2 CEE REET May, 1923...___. Day..--- 50,912 marks ---~.- fl 
2 SSBEER ECS SRR OE eH OE eS 40,840 marks -_..-.. 57 
United Seates...............--:...... May 15, 1926___.| Hour....'................._.. 1,23 
[338] 
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Industry, oceupation, and country 


Date to which 
figures apply 





——— 
Clothing industry, men’s 


Cutters: : 
Australia— 
Melbourne ¥ made) 
Melbourne (custom) 
Sydney (ready 
Sydney (custom) 
Austria, Vienna 
Denmark, Copenhagen 
GQIOGSS co cuetiesosesneesesoen<ccatiéne-s- 
United States 
Pressers: , 
Argentina, Buenos Aires 
Australia— 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
eee pnts 
Belgium, Brusseis 

























Argentina, Buenos Aires 
Australia, Sydney 
Austria, Vienna 


Belgium, Brussels 
China, Shansi 


we mee eee emp ee ee cee eee ewe eseseee! 


Se 


Germany, 
ea ti RR IO a ete geas $ 
FIOith, Nae Pee ee 
Japan (European dress) 
a ee 
United States (bushelers and tailors) ____ 


Coal mining 
Drivers: 
Canada— 


United States (anthracite) 
United Stat 
Laborers: 
Alaska (underground) 
Alaska (surface) 
Canada— 
Alberta (surface)_......:..........- 
Alberta (underground) 
Nova Scotia (surface) ............__ 
Nova Scotia (underground) 
Vancouver (surface)........._..____ 
_ Vancouver (underground) 
United States (surface) 
United States ( 


es (bituminous) .....-.--.- 


mew wenn nnn 
ee me ee we meme ee 


pS ) ne Sen a 
Nova Scotia (hand) 
Vancouver (hand) 
Alberta (machine) 
Ho tract) 
RS 4 ii a Sia 
Nova Scotia (eantract) 
_ Vancouver (contract) 
China, Os cee erg i igeetiO BE 
Great Britain— 
Derbyshire Crop hard seams) _...... 
Derbyshire (other seams). ....._._. 


eee eee wee eee nee 


ee 


er ee 


ee emer ween 








South Wales and Monmouth 


“seen 


July 19, 1922... -_| 60 rupees......___. 17.39 
Feb. 5, 1927..._.| Day_____ 5.69-7.70 pesos____- * 245-3. 31 
June 30, 1926.._.| Week___| 104s.6d_.....____ 25. 42 
Sept., 1923...._- oo “Ue 342,250 -— 483,210 4. 79-6. 76 
kronen. 
Gebc, TEER. ccna Hour....| 3.2 frames... ..-.._- 15 
a eee |. 40-45 cents Mexi- . 22-.5 
can. 
3d quarter, 1924. Hour_.._| 168 gre......-.___- 2 
ot ee | “a Seka ote Eee e 
En atenteone chen 7 a 01-1. o 
Feb., 1925_...._- aR ee a 5. 00-25. 00 
TSS St i ee OO ae 1. 05 
June 30, 1923.._.| Week-...| 65-90s........____. 14. 87-20, 58 
Winn nacsittichun il a cai see RM . 86 
Sept., 1926. ..... Poh ickiidibtlemnsmennibaatid 4. 70-5. 25 
etna GR oc ckbic. (‘ae ae eat aie ance tae ee 3. 60 ve 
mb ie SEE 1 RRR (OE ea 4.13 ¥! 
Mar. 15, 1993...._|...do..... , YS 1.72 4 
Apr., 1924....._- er ae 4.37 florins. ....._- 1. 63 ™ 
a NRE & ce Lee ear 5. 46 Mi 
IO scene —- ch iaialianindinnbinekaamalll 6.12 ' 
ea S fs i, NEA | eS mae 7. 80 4 
a. ae oe SE 5 Ande 5. 50 A 
a NRE, a al 6 ageless 5 8 4. 00-4. 20 2 
De eitnietiiniitneats Ce EE CER eS ret 4. 25-4. 67 : 
aie Ts 3. 25 - 
ae vee “aap 3. 35 4 
Tina cies Bide i 3. 76 3 
_ etaempeeaibaletaapstbe 2 aR” Series 3. 97 ‘ 
res Hour.... . 58 : 
Oh. ne ccbbie~> a SO CRP ES WRT . 66 5 
A 
a netthiin ick | Sia aR eS 8. 60 : 
June, 1921....._- , RE RR a 20. 35 
Sept., 1926...._. | ER ee ee 5. 00-5. 57 
Srl abtie “eS 2 52 SC Le Ree ey 4.15 
— a a ee ee 4. 52 
Deaac a ees | Aoi rats ea Im 5. 65-7. 00 
whe Tai ES EVITE FUR” RE LAL Pa 4. 81 
nae ORE, gr’ a SRE EE ET 7.00 
2 ARPES PS RN sa RE TS 6. 35 
ondeenl ETE S ST “RRL ANAT AS errs Tse 6. 50 
June, m+i--|-.-d0....-| 40 cents Mexican... m2 
Mar. 15, 1923_._.|_..do..._. VIG, BOiwikd ceaiede od 2. 65 y 
nah oil BO> < 4akd-blee SeMbeneth LAB boo ntedssinda 2. 61 Kiet 
fastened MP bcsstqcheaiea edie Sly Mens adcksonnns 2. 02 ; 


June 30, 1926....| Week. ._ 
RR TRE a SS 
aap SS, cnstect. s. “wal 
SPM” “SRP I ARS Ss 7 
Sept., 1923.._._. eo ee 
3d quarter, 1924_| Hour____ 
_ Seeegres & Day... 
) Sees Hour... 
Feb. 5, 1927.....] Day... 

June 30, 1926..._| Week.- 
re ego ES. 
i> ae ES 


Time 
unit 


Foreign money 





ee am wene 























United 
States 
currency 
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S 





Cc 
—— 
; Uni 
Industry, occupation, and country = othe = bay Foreign money State 
} currency 
Coal mining—C ontinued 
Miners—Continued. Ca 
Sette SE Ee eee J eee A Month..| 12.24 rupees... _____ $3.97 
pretmorionds. 5 dicho Ny Wh... 23} DOF sc.82 6.95 florins... .____ 2. 58 
= EN RP SP Se ee FR Week...| 104s. 14d... 2... 23.04 
ge RRS 2 TET PR EE Tons ee Day-_..-| 12 pesetas_.._..__- 1. £2 
South Africa— 
eee. Cit Bide). secs Sik Jan., 1922. ...... — | oe ea nT oe 5.09 
| EES aS eT SE ee es eee aN sd ESS Se 5.54 
United States, anthracite (contract).._| 1924-............ Sc MOccrtdis basdavtisccessecs..| 9.07 
United States, bituminous (pick)-_____- ee a wae MDa cApetessssecbice ccs. 6. 2% 
United States, bituminous (machine). _| 1924..........__- ee OES a ee 9. 65 
Motormen: | 
LE OR Cae Apr., 1924....... a ee 5.18-5.47 florins....| 1. 92-2. 
Damnda, Wattetna. ii 58 Oct., 1924....._. Ke Di ccccicescscisidas.c.5... { 6.31 
United States (anthracite). ......___._- ee ee piebOsccccleasudeessacessccr... | 6. 60 
United States (bituminous) .-........_- eee ae te enpas uaa sccafeescsasisegnocseu.-- { 6.48 
Timbermen: | 
SA SA >) + FEM 1006.20: cc2il.- we MDa cnculseesssazcscassclci. 8. 60 
oe eR See EE EINE a Se SES eR RS ee 6.56 
Great Britain Jens se 6 eR, as Mar. 15, 1928.___|...do....- 10s. 1d.-10s.4d....| 2. 31-2. 36 U} 
PN Ss ct ORGS. sew veniccnd May, 1922....__- | ee 1.62-2.25 aA . 77-1. 08 
RS 0 SO ae ae Apr., 1924______- HO acca 5.78 florins... .____ 2.14 
United States (anthracite) .......______ eS Soe we EOsccccjocesustscacsd. ci... -| 6. 38 
Farming | 
Farm laborers: 
See: Se eee eee Fe Pee. Se Re ee lee 19. 78 
Brasil, Patebpbesssiles ioc i OB kk. Day-..-.| 4-5 milreis____.___ . 58-. 72 
Canada— } 
NOR 6 UE ae ee ere ee ae. Veet ecua}ctsscccsvtigccesc...- 641.00 
RETEST) area ay On Dy are Se eee = MB ix wlan sdbssseccn ssc... 462. 00 § 
China, Shanghai.iis.icit i. jeccakcinc cs Mar. 15, 1923_...| Month... nih Merican dol- | 13,124. 16 
ars.! 
Te AD 1024-26__.......- Day....| 5.84 kromer__..__- 1.10 
Finland— | 
PN sensed itenwel te. cs 20st oS Year....| 7,508 marks______. 201. 36 
Ns cnsiuutnadidinniincipuisennn ls ulus See ee ..-do____| 4,803 marks. ____-- 128. 82 
France, Department of Seine____.__.._- ES as ae) | 1.05 
Germany, East Prussia— 
| SE GR ORs Oe Dec. a 1925._..| Hour_...| 0.3019 mark --_.._- 07 
a SIRS fa! aS Fe YOR | SE eee -07 
DONS Tn Adbtieiiwscccudedinn: sees 31, 1925.__.| Week-...} 31s. 5d._-...-.-.__- 7.64 
| ie a aaa eaten oS F GS eae DAF ocx. hadessecuvewens ened. 1,30 
RISES DSR AR “RAR > 1908 es oe puted sabteeciedken te cone ene 2. 50 
I sins iteninitibersncd hs Nceak acaabiadiie ns; SS ae ae 2@@rcs Sct Shss cucescscisi...} . 0 
SOR, RR a BR. ads dn wo ub dca: 10M 552... 2sGOccc 2} OO ges se... 82 
Lithuania— 
i iahliskcpiddntadihaaaduidiiig aaelihd cain SEES ee eee} ee 1,33 
| EE EINE ES. ' | ees SS eee ee 1,22 
Mexico— 
ics nctisidchaiitincicenenangnesrwied etc Dee., 1925......- Month..} 23 pesos.........- 11.21 
Se Te ee Paes 1 Mar. 1926._....| Week.-._| 36 pesos........._- 17.48 
on SES SH Merce. .--o-__ . .| 2214 pesos._......- 10. % 
Genin OF BEGRION jicanesncewdiinssiclisscy Q0c522.......}2-40. <<.) MA Penee-......-..- 11. 65 
Norway— 
EATS a oeeee «ps 1924-25.....____. Day--.__.| 8.06 kroner__...__- 1.8 
i EE ETD «RH; 924-25........__ .--do_.__| 5.18 kromer._.....- . 82 
weden— 
i icnepenctetcintentmanninntatibises |, nes yt bar Year....| 1,164 kroner.....-- 308. 69 
EE, EE SS» 3004-.-. =~. 83. ...do____| 933 kromer___.____- 247.43 
BERS SEERA Jan., 1027. ---.- , “TES 5 Soha Cea iag 2. 36 
a wcknknguinneda seasonal te cae trai nesch a Wonth : chi i ssc oecoccecssec. 47,07 
Furniture . 
Cabinetmakers: 
Australia— 
MEPOUEME.. ..cwcccsrwwndsnredusesss June 30, 1926..:.| Week_..| 108s, 6d_.......... 26. 40 
np, RRR ORT PINTS Flee Se ee SC ape ae 24. 57 
Austria, Vienna AE: SARE. WR Oct., 1924. 2.22. ...do....| 473,184 kroner..... 6. 70 
Belgium, Brussels. - ...2.........-....- Oct., 1925. =... Hour... .} 4 frames__.....-.-- -18 
Denes, Ope Paulo... csinccsacdaoccs ec., 1925_.....- ...do... .} 1.8 milreis_........ . 26 
Canada, A PR < UE j Oct., 1924__..__- Wor... 27.60 
Chime... gL, adds o..onedh ees: June, 1925....__. Day ___.| 30-40 c. Mexican_- .17-.22 
ae ae reams PEER MAE > RY y Soa: Week. _.| 250 kroner. __...-.- 3 
enmark, Copenhagen ..-............. 3d quarter, 1924 _| Hour__._| 173 gre__.....--..-- . 
England, Sate erabsedaln daseadanacey ch 100” ..::. Week... aig bt RN 18. 85 
1 With board. 
[340] 
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in, COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Con. 
: United 
Industry, occupation, and country ese psa by Foreign money States 
currency 
Furniture—-C ontinued 
Cabinetmakers—Continued. 
7 France— 
8 aS ie oe aa ccidcccees Oet.; 3008. - 2.8 a... 7 tie... $0. 18 
m OS SS Se ee oa ---d0.._.| 3,05 francs......... .14 
2 Germany, Hamburg. ----............-- baa RS high ell’ Se ee) . 25 
ee SS eee Dec., 31, 1925....) Week-..| 74s. 6d___.....___. 18. 13 
9 Se NEE eR ER | Oct. 1, 1924_..... Hour.___{ 8,000-15,000 kroner . 10-. 20 
‘ el dh eS ae, aS Feb., 1926.__.__. a 17 
7 Jan, SI aie Banctosee-—sce5- eens TEER cvaminccccdtoes a... oe 1. 24 
5 LRU Seinen tenn encmeeccecooes Oct., 1, 1924_.... Hour-__-.| 2.5-3.75 francs_.__- -11-.17 
5 Netherlans Amsterdam. --.........-. Oct., 1924_._....]| Week--_| 32.64 guilders..___. 12. 76 
NOrWOls Se pasecccnccccccgnncess GO.2S <ocnoshosOn~- 1 OOS err... 12. 66 
Portugal, Lisbon do._.-.-....]..-do___.| 150 escudos._.._.__ 5. 90 
| Spain, i a is et aS! Ca a 8.44 
) Sweden, Stockholm -..................-|-22.. Oe. < «ope ae sins JE aac De ~*~ 15. 33 
Switzerland Lei inenpieuntieisinesubsie ss apeae noo tlle te Bae cl Hour. .| 1.5 frames__...__... .27 
Tema MCAS Nae) IEG ai SR ay June 30, 1923....| Week_..| 98s. 6d__._.....___ 21. 38 
) EE eee Oct., 1924. __....| Hour____| 8-16 dinars. _______ -ll-. 2 
: United States, Lowell, Mass..........- pS: SE TUE, . 80 
Upholsterers: | 
Belgie eee. - 0 2-2-2 cco Oct. 15, 1925__... Se te ns -14 
— _— = SSS | oe ee at “ee” "eee . 35 
Canada (average of 10 samples)_..-.___- ie ce PS REE CPT Ns | . 50 
France, outside Paris. -...........--... Oct., 1925. ......|...do.._.| 2.98 francs__....... -13 
Germany, Hamburg. -.................. 008. nha SO | pl 28 
Grey Mes Gialde occas tee ca Dec. 31, 1925... “Week... 74s.4d_.. } 18. 09 
CNP Rites pentip-hstesonieniainiinndl eiiiineintsusidieent a Ee Rel he RT tats } 1 00-1. 15 
Granite and stone industry 
Stonecutters: 
_—_ Rio de Janeiro.................. Oct., 1934... .....f Day.-...| 15-18 milreis_._____ | 1, 61-1, 04 
Canada— 
BN oka oh eamitbndeh cb conaerhe RR a i cielacotinistlscuneeancerses 7 
Gs ek ae Aaa RAR ilies Math Ro Ee we Et 9 aT tee aie, 1.00 
SERS SS RSET SS SR Ss die SP Sao 0s = uintien dee cos ‘Matescrstis cw. 45-. 60 
RI BR LE 0 ape Se! Gdince cc oced SoM Lag Ol none 0 acetate desta am 1 
Winnipeg eee SE RES er CE ile? POI an 1. 10-1. 13 
Vancouver ESR SY “EE Ema 1.00 
China, Shanghai Mar. 15, 1923.__.]| Day_____| 12. 5 Mexican dol- 62 
ars. 
Denmark, Copenhagen ...............- 3d quarter, 1924. hos | Pec ecsnnnstindinn és . 37 
France— 
Nl EE blptrteaetal Stace” cca ae Om. 1088. eee ic pin 20 
od eee (SRE Aa ERE 3.18 franes......._- -14 
Germany, mambpure................. 2 Dec., 1925......- Hite Sabie eo eee . 36 
SR OS eS eee tat a ipa RS war.--.. geal ee af 1.42 
United RIE SR ced eteee alerle May, 1926-....-- eee ee, oe 1,40 
Tron and steel industry 
Blast furnaces: 2 
Blowers— : 
Sen edie At Cate ne Spring, 1926_.._. Day...-- 7.40-9.80 marks..._| 1. 76-2. 33 2 
AES ECR et | RTE OES ERED - 90 
Blowing engineers— i 
Grape mtenin=3~-.--.-.2. 202282: Spring, 1926_____ Week .._| £3 19s. 11d______.- 19. 44 + 
(SR REI | ET” eee. RS a SI ies . 6 : 
( i (top fillers)— : q 
EEN: 5353 353tt ee Spring, 1926__._- Week .._ oF ee 7d.-£5 10s. | 22, 78-26. 99 ee 
Uaioe winter tos ere When d pA oe RAS 2 Cnphiii at RON - 50 ; 
Keepers— ‘ 
a a eee Spring, 1926... Day....- 6.65-8.70 marks..__| 1. 58-2.07 
_ "SEER aa: ond > nae Week... "—— 5d.-£5 14s. | 26. 38-27. 83 
0 8 ee ee PE céncacsccral me Se eS . 58 
Laborers— } 
Great Britain. .i02-e5i: ~~~. csr. Spring, 1926__._- Week...) £2 13s. 1d_____.... 12. 91 
Ro 8 OE eee oo eer Bs. celnwcniindenaduitists Gl 39 
Skip operators— 
fal) Ee ES Sa Spring, 1926_.... Day..-..- 6.80-8.72 marks....| 1. 62-2.08 
i a ee Cee pS SS eee See . 55 
Stockers— 
SEO: WO PRE Spring, 1926.....| Day..... 5.50-6.64 ne 1. 31-1. 58 
RE WON cccccveccsnnnnetdinca| 1900.i.....08iiie EE SORES: SPT 47 
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Industry, oceupation, and country 





Tron and steel industry—C ontinued 


Bessemer converters: 
Blowers— 


Germany (Thomas furnaces) 
United States 


Laborers— 


Germany (Thomas furnaces) 
United States 


Regulators— 


Germany (Thomas furnaces) 
United States 


Open-hearth furnaces: 
Laborers— 
Great Britain 


United States 


Melters— 
h 


Germany ( Martin furnaces) 


Great Britain 


United States (first helpers) 


Pourers— 
Great Britain 
United States 
Rolling mills: 
Heaters— 


United States (bar mills) 


Laborers— 
Germany -.-. 
Great Britain 


United States (bar mills) 


Rollers— 
Germany -... 
Great Britain 
United States 
Roughers— 
Great Britain 
United States 
Puddling mills: 
Puddlers— 


England, Manchester 


United States 


Puddlers’ helpers— 
England, Manchester __......._.__- 


United States 
Tin mills: 
Assorters— 


Wales, Swansca— Males 
United States— Females 


Doublers— 


Wales, Swansea 


United States 
Laborers— 


United States 
‘Tinners— 


Wales, Swansea 


United States 
rain 





Oe ee 


(bar mills) 


(bar mills) 


ae ee te ew oe we ee ees 











[342] 








———o 


United 
States 
curren y 


; ay 


$2. 21-$2. » 


1.36 


1. 31-1. 62 


1, 93-2, 98 


2. 19-5. 52 


1.70 


1. 02 


27. 37 
7. 86 
5. 51 

18 


. 53-. 70 
.5l-. 65 
. 50-. 
. 50-. 65 





Date to whieh Time . 
figures apply unit Foreign money 
Spring, 1926____- Day..--- 9.30-12.20 marks___ 
beughentaw-webeatinn a cans tdi atiitinnees nu 
Spring, 1926.....| Day... 5.50-6.80 marks_.__ 
i anane nailed Se actectihincninanrisiianseieoiradilionds 
Spring, 1926____- ae... 8.10-12.50 marks___ 
ccd awnadepine- 4 Sha illite dead ielata ences tial 
— 1926... nia tk Gis Use ycaseaieess- 
Lnteintinliennesco BR nctals cin doth dudetiimniel < 
REDS « celince so Wl eane TF DORE ch iciewes> 
Spring. 1926...-- we ter date 9.12-11.50 marks___ 
Saye inthe sink th. cina.cal Me PE ako ne nacace 
Ts cine <<tealan 4 Pica iescliacinas tis iavielidenieeracieacenaia 
Egg (sega Dear... --. Bb Bilan dtitmotdun- 
Lheiecieatt> aheetns CE Ta 
| Spring, 1926____-. Day-___.-| 7.60-19,20 marks__. 
cand Ba <ncdemerdl Week. t 6 Tes teliiteced>-- 
Wbis> +4g~eans~< PE iii nvseiaticetialodtenmmenalandds 
Spring; 1926_...- Day___.-| 5.90-8.70 marks__-- 
piace eee || eee) ier eee eS SS 
EE PB Seniesa aae era mae 
Spring, 1926____- Day-_.-_-| 9.20-23.20 marks_._- 
Siaich MP scacckescdl WEE « ac MACs <n 0s. 
ae pS are ee ae 
apa. Wess Week ___| £3 5s. 10%4d___-____ 
teeitsgape ese  cccisoke hs kiicterths blibwine<'svees 
Spring, 1926... Day... - TS Odie ae 
icagleldndie ee aiatiank RE ceilind\ dicta nanslinas + <«~ 
Spring, Rel ey... We Weicaauces... 
nents oii SR eaten ele 
Spring, 1926... - ltt ee A 
sa tithe nega tities PE scctiaiteinbidm tats > omnis 
Spring, 2006... (ee S Te 
biaceiililile pte’ Sed ce elinticewesneance 
Spring, 1926_.... pete » Ae Sea 
sal cade eaieniaiine a NY <i A Elia Re 
Spring, 1926... .. Te... | aati ern 
saute opubeniciiie a RC tie ip 
Spring, 188... Day....- Maes 
tite emai a ile RS. secs TE ae 
Spring, 1926...._ Dey....- 21s. 10144d ......--- 
Caves one nn dbcenchidpnabiecesoag 
| 
July 19, 1922_____ Month_-_| 120 rupees._...--.- 
June 30, 1926....| Week ___| 112s. 6d_....--..-- 
oa MOL 325508. 
Sept., 1923 
Oct., 1925. ...... 
ES 
SE 
MBG. WLS 
BR wivcdactith dv Mionticssvovesee MMs 
RR Se EL, ERE, ke 
Ee etiidnsinayon occ 


. 60-. 80 
. 75-. 8 
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. COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—OCon. 
ee 
Date to which | Time United 
Industry, occupation, and country figures Foreign money States 
apply wane currency 
Metal trades—Continued 
Blacksmiths—Continued. 
RRO LORS 0 2B EE A 0ci025-22>2.4 Day...-- 13.24 pesos. ...__- $1. 60 
China— 
; ee eee ee eee Dee., 1923. ...... eae 1.60 Hong Kong . 85 
: dollars. 
) Sheba. awisestie eens lL Mar., 1923.____..}...do_____ 1. ; Mexican dol- , 52-, 78 
ars, 
: Coste Milnes no. SA ccecliscss MMS s ilithcnnaAprgiitnriad teal 3 | 3. 50 
Denmark, Copenhagen -.-----......-_.-- i quarter, 1924_| Hour____| 190 gre___._______- | 31 
Witteman ode ccc ecdsselt cect i — Serr 5.76 marks___.___- 15 
France— 
Vt MEA ee Feb., 1926_...__- — ope 4.15 franes__....__- .15 
a EE Se ee Dees See ee sa 6 Si 4.51 frames... ...__- 17 
ccs rdccwscudesscemnun~ ae i ae 62 drachmas______- 1. 11 
SO eet inate tw Sassen Shaka ee $$ WG seccccupe-> 4 "a. DA POM. o2s22-.2222 90 
ON ab ee ow ecee este eeek cescisss. WEE wscsec ce. 3 eee 4-8 pesetas_______- 43-. 86 
pe ees eee | SE cca EE osc Recht lttesitebbinchewemen 
Boilermakers: 
Australia— 
pO See CRE a ep. pao June 30, 1926_...| Week...) 112s. 6d... ....._- 27.34 
Sac tektves cock Seseccste tej ianee Me. 3553.4 wORssscc eee ee 29. 04 
Canada— 
WiNONE Ss sw Sete cceescce we ccc: MMB sce... BOOR : ciweawensencnsessciati 50-. 7! 
CPUS ss sok ccsceswesac este ss) WObesr2sso ABDc a ccotbeveseeesscetiscice ee 61-. 75 
ES ee eee Orme EET eee MOB ss 2202s, 4s EO ci foesanpsasases<cccs,! . 40-. 50 
Ci EE tr tbe WO bss ow ee 1h. Laci eeeeneensacetace. 2) 60-. 7! 
Wine... =< = 22-52 e ect eee MS: ice Ba RE eer Yt 60-. 7 
Ve 3 otecsecse cscs = 2 le) a RE err Eee 75-. 88 
CMs cee ee Sree SOs Se eae Day....- 14.68 pesos... _.__- 1.77 
China, Home Mone... <.622.-..-...-28 SONG, DEUS oc nan diced iene: 1.60 Hong Kong - 85 
dollars. 
EERE Lo) Ne eB! eae iplae ateeiebeded Sa | igo, big eienrn 6. 50 
oY WARE R SOE EL AR OTL ROE rere, Hour____| 6.426 marks_______| .18 
United States (average, 9 U.S. maval | 1927_...........- cal RS RoR orn oc . 86 
stations). 
United States (machine shops)-__._..__- ES Ea | sw MDiicinn 1603533 sdahsgncamacte 72 
Coppersmiths: 
Australia— 
EY SS ET SEP errs June 30, 1926_....| Week.._| 112s. 6d..........- 27.3 
0 Ena andy Stem eo aiacis | eee al | ee Pe 27. 85 
Belgiame: mrceneee 2 oe ee AE 4 Aug., 1924._____. Hour____| 3.00-3.75 franes____ . 15- li 
China, zomg Korg... .:.<..--..-20.... Dec., 1923_...... Deg... 1.60 Hong Kong 85 
dollars. 
Cont et 35 SOU. Fk. IRGS | eR a OR cotenckssasannen ccc 4. 00 
Denmark, Copenhagen__.--............ ~ Sete: 1924_} Hour__._| 213 @re___----..-.. - 3! 
i Ee ee. || le eee —_ See 6.722 marks_._.._- -18 
France, outside Paris_...............___ Oct, 1926)... i EOsc 3.03 franes_........ oli 
Germany, Hamburg. -.-.............-.- Sept., 1926.....-|..-do..-_- 1.02 marks__...... 24 : 
RS ie RS Re cys aR A Day-_:__. 62 drachmas______- 1. ‘ 
Vee es 22 SaSas Soc ohne Suey May 3, 1924____. Ce We, peat tee eee eet 3. 00 2, 
United States (average, 9 U.S. naval | 1927............. Pi cnlenabndiguseudidvatecn - 9 * 
Stations). Hy 
Coremakers: Pe 
Australia— - 
SS oo on os oS = Ae ; 97s. 6d-117s.6d____| 23. 72-28. 59 my 
ace nM alae sila ieka do fone eesct........ 26. 64 y 
France— A 
cen sueanbinnopersed t 
i cntecauepeh=conmnened . : 
Gh AAR eae epcpetingll Sleigh tees i ; BOS? ASD 1, 79-2. 6: 3 
Seas etme tere 1925. % ! 
borers: : eh | 
Aterele. Bydney..-. <== =2:-) 2.0 18. 73 ; 
es on nn =) 4. at 2 
ae ay ie Dapeng ated cate ad : 5. we | 
anada, Ottawa_-...........- do 19. te - 
Czechoslovakia, Prague 924 : 4. i 
Be oot =~ > ss oh ~— oY 2 hee 
France— eee: 
Males, time workers. _.....-....._- y : : S 
Male, Pieceworkers........-5.-...- .92 francs 7 a 
ecw time workers. ............ i 
emales e@ceworkers_.....-...... 
Germany om ve iii hla ells Serre RE! 1. 31-1. 79 
Great —  sbce NGA 9.75 
i a ea agate Sicmynlllt . 
Netherlands, Amsterdam. .._.......... 8. 99 
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. i i : Unit 
Industry, occupation, and country 5 bg — Fo Foreign money ca 
) CUrrency 
Metal trades—C ontinued 
Laborers—Continued. 
LST a Sa a 1924 _._-.......| Week-___| 63.84 kroner__.____ $8.% 
i AER rN RE SCRR. K AE 45 Sonal 6.00 
Sweden, Stockholm.._-....--.-.-_.-_-- eee 36 kronor._.__..... 9, 55 
tl RY a tal Jan. 30, 1923_____| Day____- 12s. 6d-13s. 9d 2. 86-3. 14 
RRS Se eT ae Jan., 1927....... AR ORS 39 
Lathe hands: 
Belgium, Brussels...............-...--- Oct., 1925. .....- — So 18 
France— 
ro Se oe Feb., 1926_...... a See 4.17 francs......___| 15 
| TES CE Fd “gable eg et (RE: 4.52 franes_.___- 17 
Of SE Sree Ts OLS Gl ..cecEad eat Ee: 2k ee 15 
Japan_- EE TS TS a TA Sere NR levees 3.28 YOR. - scone... "1 
United States— 
EIS SE SITE RS iy DE nwctnatibies PR PRR iy ETE 65 
an ra pcandeninicink meeestebnienl RE TT sedbcextensseutingtssses ss! 66 
Machinists: 
MT, TOMO «oon cock ween Oct.. 0... pe BSR 24, 68 
yo Ey SS Sept., 1923..____. sig aad 380,544 kronen____- 5.33 
Belgium, Brussels... .. 2... 3... cc... I Es. 144.96 francs... .__- 6.% 
> ee See Dec., 1925......- Hour....| 1.8 milreis......._- 2 
Canada— 
EIEIO aE a Ee Se Nae ei ti A ea i 50-7 
RAE RAE Cia Tilige: or rinks SY RINT ie + 50+. 65 
(| RATED EES, Snip NS aire Bc emewian eins 2 eee ie A er Oe RS  40-, 55 
esas lagen Tada Apis | ian OT: bath eld) QUE A re - 50-. 70 
RRR ERAGE. PE RR, | gma ey Ses aida rede emtaeht sae . 60-, 9 
ee ae , apt at C4 Haligt an R O R . 75-, 81 
eit ta pene SE te RARE PE! Day..... 13.04 pesos..-..._- 1,57 
ina— 
ED. coceidtih kk Dee., 1923______- wh ets 16 Hong Kong | 85 
dollars. } 
I 0 dcinncee ee eel Ee me... asec. Month__ a Merican doi- | 15. 60-20, 81 
ars. 
Colombia, Cartagena—Mechanics..____ i « diidihi cect PERE: ERR pth RE 2.00 
na eT EE SEE aii Bcc nnena did. cama licnssiniataiaecanatiaaiesiish alia Et aks 4. 50 
Czechoslovakia, Sie pila tg et’ Oct., 1924_____ Week. __| 260 kronen 7. 75 
Denmark, Copenhagen....__...._.___- 3d quarter, 1924_| Hour_.._| 190 gre.._...---___| 31 
France— 
> yeaa care Feb., 1926....._. a nn 3:96 francs_-_.-..-.! 15 
NO hoo: Gia 5-.. .  coucrdd dienes do... apnetaue sie leh 4.37 francs__......- . 16 
GORMAN Bi thinkbisitiin kono cccucicut Oct., 1924.__.__- Jeek___| 42.24 marks__-__._- 10.05 
Great + elaine and turners_____ Dec. 31, 1925. __|..-do.___- Xabi nodal 13. 75 
I tes a ics oicethe crciernerdac oad Feb. 1, 1926_____ Hour_...| 3.36lire..-...-__- 14 
Netherlands Amsterdam.__..-.....__. Oct., 1924_...__. Week ___} 32.16 guilders______ 12.57 
PO I rindi Sichntieio—sednnn denne Pi irvastencd _..d0.....} 76.32 kroner.__.__- 10. 88 
ss ekinth Bini nh o+--ainandiates atid «ied t Ba alae 72 pesetas._....... 9. 58 
Sweden, Stockholm..................._}..--- "eect nihecteh Se aay “eile 42.24 kronor.__..-- 11.2 
Venezuela—Fitters..................__. May 3, 1924____- i ee i 110. 00 
ee Re ea ee. eae .70 
Milling-machine operators: 
France— 
SETA, TELE, Feb., 1926______- py 10 franes_.....---| 15 
SERGE IRR E Bhter ati ett “Wea 4.43 frames.......- - 16 
TED RSS RE, SIs SS - 65 
Australia— “ 
rr ee Jone, 1926. ...| Week...) 97s. 6d.-117s. 6d___| 23. 72-28. 59 
hahaa ep iN. ol Fd one Ant tie Time 105s. 6d.-119s. 6d__| 25. 67-29. 07 
Belgium, Brussels_............-.....-.- Oct. 928 eee Hour....| 3 frames... .......- 14 
Peidibiaecenccanacabeis craaecl ana ertginaain ate SAF Monat rebates. toh samme . 60-. 75 
ER ccinnnnetnndeiiiidhicnesh. aan RSG ai ed” RRR SSR a et TE. - 50-. 60 
NE aS ER Rahs a ae We Ea, Meee ebay mendes . 38-. 57 
ina CS A Sein id | Ae RE ME, TERE are cried - 50-. 70 
, |” iibaeddalialgis 4 TERT, We atien uk conse BoM CRRA SERRE pep oda  55-. 70 
| ERIE S sete: REE aR BA RE BEE eae he . 75-. $l 
a) Ayah +438 Soeoaals: es. er SERRE. aha alll. 3. 00 
Czechoslovakia, Prague ....-...-._-.__- Oct., 1924... ___- Week. _.| 265 kronen---....-- ." 
Denmark, Copenhagen.........._..... - 3d quarter, 1924_| Hour_...| 274 ore....-------- 7 
"eke. nechaiatetnde DEE Ty leew AR Bo ny beer ...do.....| 6.417 uae. I 
Time workers..............--....-. Feb., 1926....___ er | Sethe 4 18 francs.......-. = 
ihe BM CNM SARE! 3 apgl------=--- oo ees 1 frnmes..---.-- i 
bh ite a A SINE AER ST Day-...- + 2-11.5 marks,...| 1. 95-2. 0 
| Re a SEA Dee. 31, 1925....; Week... bie Maths Lente’ -. 
[344] 
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on, COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Con. 
United 
Industry, occupation, and country bee aa poy Foreign money States 
y currency 
Metal trades—Continued 
" Molders—Continued. 
taly— 
0 a ial sages ocattt hz a0 5 Oct., 1924...___- Week...| 143.7 }ire....... $6. 25 
55 ca iceseinicieniatecieahesettienedharcn norendiecenntincieaed do Nn eating ae FC ech 6. 68 
4 Janaie- Oe chncaver—s--2-40n. 22) Ms. .- ~<a Day...-- , oy Sahel aad Me - 90 
9 Netherlands —— Recibcomiieouse Oct, 1924__.....| Week___| 27.84 guilders. __- 10. 89 
Norway, O800...............-.--..-04---focaws y eNom, ae Ws 76.32 kroner__.___- 10. 88 
8 Spain, Madrid TE a tas ae iulin ives Aaiaiinons-aclieotea 1... <csaengele- Ol....1 ee... 9. 58 
Sueden, i Mcddnaunocd&scenasinscetsomed i. occcubeae: wter AACA 42.24 kronor...___- 11, 24 
5 United States— 
7 gat aa algae bebe tee: Se Se Ta 8. a Teor en ee 73 
5 p 8 este et ag iar tbe a. Dee heinc nc ainhie o aS Sabie oS abisipdicate'e elnisetnanac at . 80 
Wb etencs windunacnecosgate WOO ctuintin saint « Ai) Catena deaedt oc, 73 
Patternmakers: , 
Australia— 
! jy aE ee a June 30, 1926....| Week___| 121s, 6d_........__. 29. 56 
a iT Lain bts aes ETI ae ee litle 30. 05 
Belgium, Brussels-....................- Oct., 1924..._..- St orkés 180 francs..______. 8. 65 
Cam aoa crite an cso seneceadens do Se nepsneintitiete hele tte eos tural aired amet 33. 60 
ye ES Dec., 1928_.....- pada 18 Hong Kong 95 
Conteh etaieiiih tet een on. on... wo eal tds BR RE Se -checnapetest ys | gh 2. 90 
Czechoslovakia, Prague__...........___ Oct., 1924_ .| Week. ._| 310 kronen_______. Q. 24 
pS REDS Se thet Sok lh RS a Rede ian: <adanunan Hour....| 5.757 marks ______- 15 
France— 
Time Wernmes. se eee Feb., 1926_______ et: 4.89 franes___._____ -18 
PEE tctcccomscetococsiantbiiceeal het. — Met 5.19 francs___..___. -19 
Germang, were eee Oct., 1924___.._.| Week ___| 42.24marks.._____ 10. 05 
EAE SOT Ss: Dec. 31, 1925..._|_..do_____ _ __< _ alla 14. 82 
SE | | TOC Dalles RAUB aldae Feb. 1, 1926____- Hour____| 3.50lire....______- 15 
ee a eT ae ms.” lamers: Day...-- 2.36 yen___...._._- -97 
Netherlands Ameterdam.....-:...._.. Ot, Be... Week ___| 32.16 guilders______ 12. 57 
Norway, Oslo ..... natn ER eats ohio ee abet do wee bee 76.32 kronor __.___- 10. 88 
ean lll asta aad: Seti tl aces Te Bipdak 72 pesetas_._______ 9. 65 
Sweden, Stockholm ._...-............. fosccc "sc tae da ate abide 42.24 kronor._.___- 11. 2 
i ARM Baa Hi SEDAN, Hour__._| 10-16 dinars______- . 14-2 
reece et Setceelleeld Setace adie + ee lleniaigee ontrigl woele achat wabagtie od aldiseae neces . 80 
Toolmakers: 
France— 
C1. .__,_ SeP lt talaalr eee Feb., 1926______. CS 4.2 francs_......._- .15 
TI as ARS way tbe 4.54 franes________- om 
Ua SS oes Sees SEs wstitentnin. a clunotain’ as bk. Dre ead. «73 
Printing and bookbinding 
Bookbinders: 
Austral prsosy SONOS TRS ea Oct., 1094. ....:.| Week. .] @f8...............-. 21. 31 
Flip ela ac TORE do...........|...do____ | 421,047 kronen___.- 5.96 
lgium, Bross Pope aattretah JD Slapoort tohaee tT og, Te yet, .. do.... | 169 francs.... _... 8.12 
Canada— 
36. 00 
34. 00 
26. 50 
36. CO 
38. 00 
42. 00 
6, 26 
.32 
«17 
-17 
12. 
| 
15 
17. 4. 
-21 
-12 
> 86 
14, 07 
12. 98 
d 6, 61 
Dee. 31, 1921. . ._|...do_...- 26. 68-32. 84 
Oct. 1924_...... ---d0___.. 5 Shaeown 5:8 
ore ‘do._.........|...do.....| 62.8 hada 14. 05 
May, EN our. +98 
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Unit ( 
Industry, occupation, and country he Ee bi Foreign money r+ ara 
currency 
Printing and bookbinding—C ontinued 
Com positors, hand, book, and job: 
Australia— 
RNR. .cnchemmnitindowcaartnne J ne by 1926.....j Week...| 112s...............] $27. 95 
Sydney. ...-.-.----------------- ---d0..... at egiee 97 25 
Austria, Vienma....--.......4-=---.-++- ---d0....- 513,188 Kronen...__ 7. % 
Beistum, Drusee....~....<.<.-5----n.-<s- ae MEER, : | eel 8% 
Canada— 
Sa ie IS So ES A 5 36.09 
Ottawa oO etme mee ween ee nee er ereee -- «--d0 ee ee 35. 00-40. 1] 
Quebec SOC OC Sen wcaeccceccodecosencoes «-.d0 ee Oe 29. 00 
thing nue toessenetoaansaann (EEE AE ate Aap 35. 20-28. 09 
PE cccnccoccapepsnccas quer’ Se ee Se ene 39. 60 
I oss oe os {tee Ras DIN Tig te camels 42. 09 
CG naccecuceutennrersuaenee Day....- 30-40 cents. ._-___- 17-2 
France— 
| SS ners See Hour....| 4.55 frances......._. *) 
Ti Tika = Sa te at eee 2.96 francs....-.... .B 
SUCEGMy, DOMROURS.... ..----.-n--- a Sh Sae 7 ln ARN 4 
aT aaccpese tn stead Saeed ___| Dee. "31, cack OT ook Weis be <neeemeeece 17.97 
RRR Ate ad lappa — 1, y926.__--| Hour....| 5.12lire......._.- i) 
EM ding tata a epi RMB rssh aiomapee wey...:: eos. 2... 93 
Netherlands, pa SSE Det, 1924.......) Week...| 36 guilders. ..__.__ 14. 08 
Norway, i “SREteernsmemermemncirae feet. » ETA ee She 90 | Neale ied 12. &3 
eT en eae fe es | sietclek int tll TEE Ieee 147 escudos.._____- 5. 78 
Or carlo ene Dec. 31, 1921. ...j...do...-- 138s. 6d.-170s. 64 _ _| 26. 68-32, 84 
Se ES ee Oct., 1924... RE tae 84 pesetas_._..._.. 11. % 
Ore I on nie os oj. idatm taboo 56.45 kronor______- 15.02 
eS AA hn! lt I dias May, 1926..-...- awa, Naha pammlertererebont Syl 1.00 
_Compositors, machine, book and job: 
Argentina, Buenos Aires (linotype)-..-| 1925_....-.-... «-| Month._| 320 pesos___-...._- 123. 20 
Australia— 
Melbourne (linotype) .-........-..- June 30, 1926_...| Woek.--| 126s...--.-.--- 2. 30. 66 
lik I eae at RED, SRS St acee a ati set etn tthe dndiod’s 30. 17 
etre Te ees Me Ogts, 108.22. ...d0.....| 590,166 Kronen__._- 8. 35 
Belgium, pare! LF Ee, ee Dintawoes ES Sos 184 frances.......-- 8. 84 
Canada— ; 
NN 6c re 2 ee EEE i LEE Mo Silos, ceonal a baeytyterinbehere > aes 36. 00 
INTC, LEE Te eninge CSREES D cml BETTS Tall alee ne 35. 00-40. 00 
ill ncageuncbacceethwkbie<caws ors narecacbanbaese File a Bp A dee aie Sera 29. 09 
EEE SRR Sac ge etree Ne deat icant RE FD), GE 5 SE 35. 20-35. 00 
REI io. LL ES LE Siena TR a 39. 60 
EE See eae SI ens ati get oR, i Se re ee 42. 00 
Czechoslovakia, Prague...........____- Oct. WORs see De EE 285 Kronen .....--- 8. 50 
TS AE Eve: © OR jess ack Ce ES (0 She OE Re 21. 54 
ei ak. ee | eS TRS ES RR 246.85 francs..____- 12. 91 
— RSE ee ee RE See 38.64 marks. ...._. 9. 20 
Milan ee ae Feb. 1, See. coe es BING so sre aes 2B 
De I no es a Cen cS 2 I i 22 
Netherlands, Amsterdam -..........._. Oct. ry eee eek _ ._} 40.32 guilders..___- 15. 77 
I EE ST: NG Rago Sa EEE 114 kroner...__._.- 16. 26 
es ORs WS Sere Soe era 138s. 6d.-170s. 6d __| 26. 68-32. 4 
SOS ST a Oct. SRR ore Serene 84 pesetas..__.___. 11. 26 
ae eee Gxees TEES or “SR 61.9 Kronor________ 16. 47 
United States—Time workers .......__- itsy,. ec ec... ee 1.12 
Pressmen: 
Canada— 
MND»; SoS cannutariheccte ened ee ae ele Seabee Ry sue lilt I foil 36. 00 
| ERE, SES ES SE sack cael \ | Ga. Sia gee ea ees 35. 00-38. 00 
Rs oe <r oe ee Bae i abd Re SS SO 27. 00 
EE ain Meir CERT pon a pee get iekt dab soem Sl SERS EA Oe ag 36. 09 
RSENS Sea, RTECS BY “RRR Cer ae 39. 60 
SUNS 2 Saat teen cs rd CER alll gai ie gins = AN chy itorae t fr yA 42. 00 
anes ONO Ss. =3-sacmoesseeeccccece Feb. 1, 1926. ....| Hour....| 5.08lire..........- 2 
Spain ES ee Se eS ) ee 12.25 pesetas _ _. . .- 1. 63 
United States (cylinder presses) .......| May, 1926...___- ENT, renee poor oagte pity 1. 12 
United States (platen presses) .........|.....do........ EE NTE, ee pie lee yen ee . 93 
All workers: P 
Australia, ..........-- onerenepeps--epnae Dee. 31, 1925....} Week...| 109s. 6d........--- 26. 55 
Germany— 
ee Oct; 1928... = Hour....| 0.959 mark... ..__- B 
AS ER SF CREE ik Of “BERT a ce. v0 
ND HD inconansartenatscataee ae a... Ot FSR TS 1. 16 
[346] 
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: : : United 
Industry, occupation, and country le =e B=. Foreign money States 
currency 
Pottery industry 
Casters, male: 
| SE Te | Dec., 1925.....-- wae, Oe $0. 33 
| AT SP Ae € Pe itatixinndnanihe ES Ss eer eee - 90 
Dippers, male: . 
ae Sa Dec., 1925....... ciples 1 TO. aviinail...- . 44 
United States~-......-... Egan cenapine sob JD ~-chinentntthinblenectibtieedinbtiitn de daiuielitonas 1. 23 
Dish makers, male: 
At oanlaeed Reeemaing anit n= «> aateso<b Dec., 1926-_...._ ee ht (eae a .38 
re adeascluscdcousseeme adh Bev wintikecaatsintands: en ain atc: ota ye ie ED .8l 
Gilders: 
England— 
RGAE cca ey iM Relea i taladat A Dec., 1925_....-- ee pth >) renee . 28 
EE nin ks men Bt (__belgahat ns abn att fone og _ Metter 17 
United States— 
Ey RMSE — araaeldsatetes 8 OSE ROR core 76 
IRS RT eR 5 RETR 2 ne” SE Seg © ~~ eg . 53 
Handlers, male: | 
tine ten calieare ds >>onaieo ok Dec., 1925_....--. aia IS. Wee,....40i4-- ~32 
pi artes xiapaietny, Gril Eine Pebaray ae latr aetll he ata Fuleine art ocr TRS . 96 
Jiggermen: 
England— 
ee se ee Dec., 1925__....- mi espa Ph Wicinteekdtp ou . 37 
og tl kl a RRR, RITE Oe A rGeeeblace ote 5, eee . 34 
Hand basin and chamber makers__|_____ aan { Re “Ribena . 48 
Cup and bowl makers............../_____ ”  INREROSES ¢ Ape ate aber gee .37 
Jiggers and jolfiers__.......-..... eet ET LEE | Bk Fe 15. OF0R enc... . 44 
Ui ieee te hn ct. elit eta 2 HOR a Senden te ee tek eGR . 90 
Kiln placers: 
England— 
| Sas See | oS a ee. ee NE) tea Sage . 39 
ee ales. Meal Ppa age! Salado:  _ afelpala 8 BB 3 wt Re << cm eae . 37 
United States— | 
SEER oni Behe Sindee eae 1. 04 
ET Soca ke sadecs once le Ses... can otat ct ohgulalee vapaliaindbete Aepaleraania 23 tat 1, 05 
Mold makers, male: 
i iidnhn sccesusdadeenocendeal Dec., 1925....... i TE haere ~41 
SS ccnnncndcaacudhecanpaiditat Mecca. wok ER RRR OS RS Te 1, 06 
Packers, male: 
ENTS ipod ledehatele lapeeminlatoe Ses Dec., 1925... .-.. ck Seg FSR eH: . 32 
lila ents SETAE ES SS deol tena tes + ctl svinar » freicecbeasteianeniainids Samiaiadall . 85 
Pressmen: | 
ed ioe Dec., 1925______. ela OW. ee ise oeu . 35 
a: Seen ee ee | ST sre nee . 65 
Printers, male: 
EE SEAT: Dec., 1925__.._.. I )) =a . 33 
RRNA RETIRE UR ARRAS | EE ISS; SY a aa epee te . 69 
Sagger makers, male: 
Tn od Des., 190... 2:.. ex Woke: i We. comia-innita . 37 
I oo oS cea anckes ld (shat yeaa | it gti ooyenEera - 96 
Slipmakers, male: 
SEINE incom lp tail peeps Dee., 19%... --.. ae > | Serre 36 
ela ite aR Etna et pat tata | ee ee Serer 75 
Transferers, female: 
REE le tn Saenger Dec., 1925______. a ER SER pee . 16 
en oo ee Sean a Cee ee lise cumncbiidintncmnelaae - 38 
Turners, male: 
hl ET el ce ig a i Dec., 1925._.___- ---d0.....| Is. 4144... 2... . 34 
Cn ee ee SEs ET Nhs ean rea ey . 94 
arehousemen: 
ingland— 
SE camara eagle gail aa Dee., 1925_...... a. I a . 30 
iiss ¢-00-0nawateahitentetemmitiediinainin Rabbah eb ia “he F: SN . 34 
RR ERRIA Lea a ier trated pag de i ek “igh elie ve elt Gorey, . 59 
ermany— 
Time workers— 
Skilled, male— 

a Seka aera isc Rel apa: dae SM ye (RS . 24 
ce | eee: ..-do.....| 86 pfennigs-_._..... - 21 
> es , RESIS ...d0...._} 72 pfennigs......_- ae 
irae TR S88 tel a aie: ---do.....| 67 pfennigs........ - 16 

Skilled, fe 
* vibe alae 8S oh eae: bet eee (a -10 
 . } eee | PNG ---d0.....| 41 pfennigs.......- .10 
PORES Onccecupeeancondecna Mikansettenecnail ---40.....' 36 pfennigs....... J ‘ 
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Cc 
: United 
Industry, occupation, and country va en = born Foreign money States 
currency 
=o 
Pottery industry—Continued 
Warehousemen—Continued. F 
Germany—Continued. 
Time workers—Continued. 
Unskilled, male: 
a a A ee i, San aA Hour..-| 75 pfennigs........ $0. 18 
District A...........------- Se, ena ---40....- 63 pfennigs......_. 1b 
 ) Se ae ae Eee 57 pfennigs.-_____. aT 
ng I eee GA eM Se Bsidcs 55 pfennigs-_....._. 2B 
Unskilled, female: 
ES are —~ ‘see 43 pfennigs__...... 10 
co  ) ae: | eee: a 39 pfennigs_-_...... 09 
og TOSS | RSA : eS 35 pfennigs_...___- (8 
Brent Ouse tcc cscs an ee ee ae Saas 32 pfennigs_....._- 08 
Pieceworkers— 
Skilled, male— 
7 Oe ie i. Sa 8 LEST Bee: 133 pfennigs_._____ 20 Be 
ER a PSs | | SNS: a ers 104 pfennigs -_-__---- 3 
| ES Te ed ee SE 84 pfennigs___.___-. 2 
Disteies ©... u-..3:.-:22) a... RSE” SEES: 78 pfennigs....___- .19 T 
Skilled, female— 
pS SE Saat 2 ees eee 53 pfennigs_...._.. .B 
hl oa nd aaa eta TP me See 46 pfennigs___.__.-. ll B 
SNCS RRS ge oo 43 pfennigs_....._- 10 
Unskilled, male: 
eae Ot ESR aie Mah te Se in 104 pfennigs._.___. 3 I 
| District A... .- iy Macha RD Zo “as 90 pfennigs_______- 21 
' District Bs cs -— 5. eee Se eee Ge Fea. 76 pfennigs________ 18 ( 
Seas | RS SR ---d0 ....| 67 pfennigs______.- 16 
ae female: 
64 pfennigs________ 15 
50 pfennigs___..___ 12 
42 pfennigs________ .10 
39 pfennigs____.___ 09 
Railroads 
Conductors: 
pS SEE ee Cee eee 7. 68 
Canada (passenger)....__..._..._..__. 4.47 
Canada (freight, irregular) 6. 16 
United States (passenger) See eK 1% 
United States (freight).....-__________. 8 
Engineers: 
RE cbse iccbtuneeesnséisscnée Peg EONS oo kek? BE Geentbeno tne scenehececens 8.04 
Australia— 
Sydney: | 
eee ae Dec. 31, 1922....| Week... sts ane eae 27. 90 
NS SS Rae ii: Rae EE RALIOG:: SS Oi 0 eres. ce 26. 57 
a ee PORT aa alae ms ie iids Bisanhesc | 22. 58-25. 24 
Melbourne: 
ib ha ae: eee! ie “eee i RCI gl ge 27.8 
pecond- elas. x... 2... 2s cs ec aaa me? “ae 91-407e...- 25. 24-25. 90 
we Giee...«- 2. oe ss je me “eae tis... .-. 22. 58-24, 58 
Canada f ES EEE ERA pe! ISSEY a oie Slit aod 26.00 
Canada (freight, irregular) .............|____. Ee fete i eo as ES 26. 64 
Great Britain— 
First and second years_......_____- ee ie a 17. 52 
Third and foustiin RR Peas — = “ae See 18. 98 
Pp 8 SSOP Sears ere Bey “Seay wy “SS  SERSAP TSP 20. 44 
SERRE EON Be: SAT | <a “wpe "eT ea RTL 21.90 
Spain, Barcelona____.___....__......_.. May 1, 1924_____ Day_...- 17-25 tas....__ 2. 35-3. 45 
ri , | REREST LE ES Uae June 30, pe. Eas “ee 14s, 8d.-168.9d...-| 3. 26-3. 83 
United cere * eee FOL ao Sn ere Fm Ks Cana T tego «ln 1.50 
United States freight) TECHNO HO 16-........... _..do 1.17 
United States (yard)..._.....-_.-....___ MARR d 4 
Firemen: 
CE ET CE pee. Tee. in ie - 60 
Australia— 
‘“ Fix ‘ lass 
che RED TEE EE i ae ee Dee. 31, 1922... 
Secon do 
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| United 
Industry, occupation, and country se mony vine | Foreign money States 
y currency 
Railroads—Continued 
men—Continued. 
tr, ‘anada og Sie TN eS OES EEN Sein ke 1$4. 48 
Canada freight, irregu. Syucctddecnqebsaisl i ingens brcvewerupascsesegse teen ence 2 4, 88 
Great Britain— . 
8 First and second years-............- Jan., 1926.......| Week...} 57s. ............... 13. 87 
5 Third and fourth years........---.-|--..- DO...<5-~cwwne ~--G0..... O08. osasesccs...c2 15. 33 
Pr Fifth to tenth year.............-...|....- BO...252-cnwue = ae O98. occccsscis<s... 16. 06 
3 Wie VOR GR FO akc cnc o en sn wsctgioonekc.ns eee eee” eee FO. sn casumakcece i 17. 52 
TA ia hidtiiinmnncinuunslebuited June 30, 1923. ...| Day___.- l4s, 1d.-15s.3d_...| 3, 22-3. 49 
0 United States ow gal coenenekniwerie Bev ancsdoveusas ES ee ae 1.17 
) United States (freight) ............-.... “eee MAMesiuhsssussesucicecccseue . 88 
" United States (yard)........-.......... ee Ee int ecineninessssudcsscecsoesee 73 
. Dispatchers: 
a Ee ene fe Dec., 1926__....- » eats '230 00-238 .00 
URE Beta cccccnecsiccceccsssiccn Sep MPs wns scwwswes OW cccloesees cs kW 1.23 






Section men: 
OOM dict ickovcsnnencebscccciccede i Sete BE cpwebdsadsccteeswsieskteg 












TGR I ikdrtinc sews i wnsnsSioconn a ee ee ere | 
Telegraphers: 
OE ES heey Oe e) > Tae. Dec., 1926_...... St eee 117.00-128.00 
De Rciitiinttidedvcedscowntibicoge Pp Oirccowsbitninds Me icebsicsencesccaseiabdsk . 64 
Blacksmiths: 
aa ee eee re Dec., 1926....... cd dinlibinuassasenccacindened .70 
. 80 








United — tal acta niaeagtinten pndaaalebmudenel | Ee ee lh euidbiatiecnesenaetetiude 










i bnithens sithnupreceiivers< a Daath nskdcneswesequeccess 
pwutweerconeenbroccoeosede BB an. cn ggepicloe MB e oc cfococcsncecpesescsice| 









NN iiind ibs rene e-ociteatencionn blades ’ ich wuviiedibbdeaca'séugcc dal 
1926 


ets ef). | ~- -GO. 2 2) 02 ---- +e eee 












(5) STEER ape SORE «1h Hair Dec., 1926......./...do.... 





United: States (carmen A).-.-........... WR ccucwiiiitiban a EE eea - 76 
Machinists: 
CE en amr See Dec., 1926....... i nnvbives.dhtdeenasesosses - 70 
United PR idincudctnmonunonsuibicend PR ccnuweviioonae Have Apeacibsnsasavsdiducs - 79 ¢ 





























AE Se FON eS ee eee rere eee | .70 . 
United DD ibtrcrdaddcdebeoneDiucnde EN pel Dawsuleasencieaneassese ioe . 86 | 
All workers: } : 
Australia—Rail and tram workers...... Dec. 31, 1925....| Week.-.| 100s. 6d_--........ 24. 37 x 
Germany— 4 
SE SIR. ccaccchecovonssode Oct., 1925....... Hour....| .798 mark. .-...... -19 4 
Unskilled workers..................}..--- "EG, a a a er ees -15 ip 
DOD wcinienececectecnstibargy RANE still ermdpentnbnpetevcccoetes - 66 7 
The 3 
Shipping industry | 4 
Able seamen: *| 
Colombia, Cartagena—Sailors.........-. | a ET SE Seer ee 1. 35 : 
Ouba, Cienfuegos-...................... Apr., 1926....... hat Uy ee eee 3. 80 
ESE Ae ee FES pS RES ES ee 48. 00 
Dominican Republic—Seamen--.......- May, 1926....... Se” ORES ES Te 15. 00-20. 00 
STs incvicvecintiacncumiibieude Jan., 1926. ...... en wtdiminesiocs sa biailide 17.00 
CRE BR abialaiecel sli nnwelssetiiddasadstisdbetss 22. 00 
EPR BARE. Aes RR a i 44.00 
a ound Le oabltbetenetaaiial isiewuttnas i hdinnipctinnssiencovdll 20. 00 
SSRN RR AR a HE Dicwitlieeae Ra NS a are 40. 00 
Pn onccccudsensocsetbeweude July, 1926....... OT 50. 85 
i nninadandaaceunmncntnbwede Fi BE id beds eileiatniacenaancdudtea 38. 00 
a BO coudsdieas keh inedcndtaeaiacennl 21.00 
ESE ee RT of Eetc | RSS: ¥ RES SR Ee 40. 00 
ein nciercpenninaailoewued May 3, 1924._... Re aadeagecoseptintcgiedbbe 1. 50 
United States— 
Private vessels. .................... Jan., 1926......- pe 60. 00 
Shipping Board vessels.............|..... BPcowditesad nilostidinapenvecnecsandedh 62. 00 
Chief engineers: 
Denmark............ SESE SLE": “ieee. 2 Jan., 1926. ......| Momth..}.................... 183. 00 
TARR OES AIRE a> > eam es as nil atten sankteatsaatiiiis 127.00 
RT Ses Mame Bee oT LTH F RES ST Te 98. 00 
SOPONG MINED... osc. cccccccncecel iebivehetindelaied enc cincede ae REN See T 152. 00 
ES SRE sae BD ondicbiae oe ll 69. 00 
Ne ES ETT ORE Sf o1i57 OO Sm 4 pte iiienesksooetecvatedia 151. 90 
Se ncacerean am eet se aes cee ae 
A ihwh ontenanancuiwewsiigdiindial an., 1926....... pockilceséclegenoasesovcsotdbnen 
Sweden.....: eee eee eee eee eee eee eee -o- ----.d0 ee eee eee me ae SFeSC SC ere eee reer eee 148. 00 
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United 
Industry, eceupation, and country a Tope Foreign money States 
currency 
Shipping industry—C ontinued 
Chief engineers—C ontinued. 
United States— 
Private Vestels........<<ccareeacone- Jan., 1926. ...... PAE ed ea diissginti beac. $270.09 
Shipping Board vessels_.........-.-|----- eaten Gu fee GO wclewen ceo e 22 --sskci 263. 00 
Cc nters: 
Co, _ SE RS SED 9 ae ane 54.00 
TANCE... ~~ ------------2- 0-2 --- eee nee ---G0.... 20. 69 
ee, ES TE RS ER ---GO.-.-. 27.00 
| CPE TRS Te ers ee ay 75.00 
BENE <n oetatblinedsccens<annersntitllede ae “eee 23.09 
Netherlands oo ewe ewwcecncnconcecseecese Ss 46.00 
NRE OR pees Samaria Ree ---G0.... 43.00 
PER cadchvniihtivbanscashnanneedoode a: ene 46. 00 
United States— 
ig” rae Tae Se EES ES Rey “SS RE Pee 750 
Shipping Board vessels__.....--.--- = | _ ean 8 ST EE SE ae a eT 72.00 
First mate: 
OS SEE ESE CRP 5 vt ST NTS e te RE: A Teer Ts 7 151.0 
i ikcnnnuhdnhs Usk inetsswikabio puniaueedl _ REAR Sa! “Ae | eee 72. 0% 
SN i nedcennnedecsoermmtidittile de LOMB niki witb i. Es Seealb: | Biel aS ian 67.09 
TATOES SISTEM, acccmecsececearentiiobh 4. NE Te ee ee eee os te 111.0 
SSE ca ne a scarf, | _, EES a oat Sites, DR ogee 49. 00 
SER BEA OE: © pi Saas ae Set Sale COPS rae 111.00 
fi EE I Cite ee x Pinmacis. 4. ‘i ane) ian SE 64. 00 
EEE RE SAR, 2 _, aes fo OR SEE, 1 LOTS rr PAE, 99. 00 
ih ig, OTA Cae Ge By. Soa e ale ae “ESR. (Oh Sera 100. 00 
| United States— 
LS a & oats. ie reer eo Ret apg « gS 174. 0 
Shipping Board vessels..........._. 1976 isi. ut edie pinaellnecoivcanttiectienemdiscp-egininnse 184. 0) 
Second mate: 
EEA ETERS HS 5 Ns i-acrpsitccserin Giles fet ae 116. 00 
TEI. SRP WN aes. i Sree. a ae noe Seale 60. 00 
J”. SERS BRP SR 5 TS a aaa) 53. 00 
EERE ORS 00 Bartle candivw ito sb Ae oresnines 79. 00 
| SE eee RE 2 i ae ae oa er es 41.00 
$4. 00 
53. 00 
71.00 
74, 00 
p vies WA is 006s - ode St Ss iatt |. cubis siviost Par Liatt oo 151. 00 
Shipping Board vessels_.........___ Seat eae Say alee See 163. 00 
Third mate: } 
OS RF ee eee See wae enact saeeiashacrede tds a, Laid 66. 00 
| SR eee SER EES , Seer Tae A SE See 48. 00 
RRR: ORR Safari I Kenlils patie dats anche SE TER RN Ne aC 40. 00 
SS ES , , OR a | Wn Bee TS RTS ae 58. 00 
RS a re, SG . . ether ay SG: Shyer ee 35. 00 
Netherlands Nasa addins b cigniceerdieidaiat ae  SBPI AE 6 2 hier ees Ronee apr e T 54. 00 
Oe aa” a i: |” a ca eS PRO pe ee 38. 00 
ES REAR Ey ads, oman we Ct “Ge TST Ts 42. 00 
TELS BRT! Ss Fe p\ eae ee Sy eh: COR PRT eyeebecean ley | 59. 00 
United States— 
I FOIE i eninwonreoudibdnas pe ee ae tet Risks “aan a ee 135. 00 
Shipping Board vessels..........._- alee SR sini stidsalblnniailass-stegidtliatatiiein 149. 00 
Fourth mate 
Denmark i ee I oe WG, i-inr 66. 00 
RSE ew “eR 3 ‘cy ad 4 eR | 77 35. 00 
OEE LE SMT TEE tear RUE 2 pniheeieadins OTF" 31. 00 
SUE TNR inn acodqisntnnntinmactiitinsdte. 926. Oe “AER, Renee iaiae, 51. 00 
SS ie a RS: leat ae fGe RE: Set gene el $2. 00 
United States— 
ci) | es ae (Shee: 3 EA 115. 00 
Shipping Board vessels ii ey MM aaa REE PT 150. 00 
Boatswain: 
GRIT: amRT RS 5 tl Rinnendtledegs. bases) aiics 54. 00 
nin nc swigciceswgnnldidacin a. th ein beet aS 20. 08 
SS EEE RE TET ae SY FAR aE 27. 00 
: |” Ree sie ete 2 PES OR SAF nt yay aR ae 51. 00 
| CEI. See Res 4 | PY em 2 Ea aight, teas ri 25. : 
ntact Baliga Petites gear? sa scl + re ee To 46. 
ae ee eC re a es , aa, seater i8 43. 00 
ONS ge ager PALIT: TR SAAR NEI 108...ch ~--40.—---|---2.----222-nnnnn- 28. 00 
Sweden............ OEMS MRE Ang 1926, ee 46. 00 
United States— 
Private vessels..........-......-._. pk Simei 4 ais hoe 73. 00 
Shipping Board vessels_........____ Snihigekica: ial Spat idt Minin aici * ySentaaest 74, 00 
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“q H Date hich United 
1 Industry, oceupation, and country oe a bees Foreign money States 
ey currency 
Shipping industry—Continued 
Seaman, ordinary: 
Denmark. $23. 00 
). 00 Franc®......---- 15. 00 
. 00 Germany - -- 12.00 
ilk PL nncnesenncced}snne@ihmeda 28. 00 
10 Bes th. -- - ne ewe ewww e ecw enccns---- 13. 00 
6) SS LLL TOG STE 20. 00 
() ERLE SLI CE Ee 20. 00 
() Spain a cececoooeoeecesccocecesosecesecoc<~ 17. OO 
) CS SE Ee 33. 00 
00 United States— 
00 I on... cca sernndibincen 45.00 
00 Shipping Board vessels..........._- 7. 00 
Second engineer: 
0n ETS ee oe ee ee 132. 00 
00 ETE: eam ATI § 72. 00 
OE EET ee. Sanam f 67.00 
1) SS | SRR, Ra ape f 114. 00 
) OE eninnndinnnnmanhengnlieomes 41.00 
) TRE amas ge 103. 00 
0 NET CEO TIE t 59, 00 
” ins poo nnnavenntttiese 71. 00 
) EN TNE SS ae Saif 90. 00 
\) United States— 
”) SS er aes 174. 00 
0 Shipping Board vessels_.........._- 183. 00 
Third engineer: 
SS a: at aa: 98. 60 
) SG in Ria ae a ane aa 8 61. 00 
Ge emeiE Nernipi Sea S 53. 00 
) ean aiigtY bepenieaiveaticntes { 79. 00 
) NES MMT RE LS | 35. 00 
RTE iN pe aE» 72. 00 
) / SIRI RAD Saree as hale ° 43.00 
| NE a aaa: Sar eee 49. 00 
Sas Sa angere Ta 9 72. 00 
United States— 
Private vessels _._..............-... 151. 00 
Shipping Board vessels.._....._.... 162. 00 
Fourth engineer: 
ENR RR AES erento EMER 3 77. 00 
a RR apatite ats Spleen 5D. 00 
tee areata teperen >See | 40. 09 
aaa ae Senet caste 58. 00 
RARER 6G eee 46. 00 
ii et aa aime Mata etgnise pa 55. 00 
United States— 
ETE MATE 136. 00 
_ Shipping Board vessels__........._- 147. 00 
Junior engineer: 
i alge tet nae dala or re 64. 00 
ie la iat alae cee Saiah 33. UO 
a on | 26. 00 
tina nn ok anceanscod 51.00 
United States—Shipping Board vessels_ 130. 00 
Greasers: 
eee a eenre srry 49. 00 
France SE Re See rs 2. 00 
5 lg lla RG ar cla: 26. 00 
ia ea aaa Sa 52. 00 
ellie gli gia Sr Maia 46. 00 
| oe a iil i AI i erie egies 43. 00 
United States— 
mais sea ee 
ippi oard vessels_.........___ 2. 
Water tomdaia: * 
eS tg 54.00 
eh ae all lla ere sags 18. 00 
so tee aa ae Batata abbas 26. 00 
ke a ag Ean Gg 4 49. 00 
8 a alia hide 238. 00 
nited States— 
Dee ee. oe = 68. 00 
Shipping Board vessels_...........- 72.00 
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j j : United 
Industry, oceupation, and country ye ony Bebe Foreign money States 
currency 
Shipping industry—C ontinued 
Coal passers or wipers: 
PM asaccnccccereccepestisivce te WEB viwervdiebac Be ihe sscccassscisccescci $33.00 
PROMOS ..w00c--cccccccore se. eeeeesoenee an wit POiccwdesscccogesecscs cee 17.0 
NI i ciciete ee inibibigitnnsin Steins & weston Shaler ok NE he OE eM ncianknicesicedavcisddeced 19.00 
NE I vcassvcnccsccsiucwes tients a AS pew Pcandadeccrcespinsacies? 44. 00 
EES ERI I Ae ie aan TE 4 I oi enticn ces AT SRST TERN ORS HE 20. 00 
oe OR een ee ee seni Dianiincceseupectsuuriwetls 34.00 
RR Se are: ets an se Ricweliiwawnticmesibuntandss 22.00 
DE. Stil Secsdewescetansiissslaladt pT eri ae ae Td idl aeiiniel bai, 2000 
PO edrccvsdessasscesschetseseence’ 1098......2c.<2.-. petri shecusciuscurcsssceses 28. 00 
United States— 
te ee een eee PO waa pen Dnots chs iganeengietanis ceuc 53.00 
Shipping Board vessels_.........--- , eee ae ee A ee Ley SES Ree 58. 00 
Chief steward: 
acisciitmenccassssesecsisseuy eee eee ote Drineebiewessendesasesiiet 89.00 
| a ae Seer wee RRR Sas RE OR LES ee 28. 0 
ELLE TILA DPA! Sees iC eee ee mt Dusint ahs swetccein a itde dina 24.00 
CD MCB ctrcccctescdcessicceces eee ee Ee Seen eee ewe ffs cee 75.00 
le iindinintvwtedddcsidecewennkuae ee oul enmiahinecoumicsdisciipadwe 25.00 
SS SE a pr pe )) ee eee ap Ai vinanbiacudcdcanscenewadie 28. 00 
DOU e csinctacsudcamecenstenieeg Seen os ee asi ivmideusssbiavctccontass 48. 00 
Bo obrinter ~~ Wesnddsccwensccsccesucsy 2. ee Se bul mndicinenat dite dicedese 28. 00 
OPENS Gi veswiansevictececncactuccsuase , | ne ae SF RE Se en 73.00 
United States— 
ey nee ee e.. eee ae 5 gut inneteaccesaya ttt ence 124. 00 
Shipping Board vessels...........-- | ee REF PO Fees GaN 122. 00 
Second steward: 

i OUND. 6 tei a dunntebedcnanveeccés WM cccsate they ite Rs iienicain de cuatectcutnen. 23. 00 
CeGOGS Wiss cn ci cethewkwccccewcscs BGs x cs iedon Be EE TCE Se Oe, 61.00 
i te es on a st akuccooten ccd eh vs ee sp ARE Rccdcaiséwhitipecuwnens 22.00 
United States— | 

Private voouels...=<-..<...-.22...5. 2B a. ccce¥ se. Accel cementite tsa Wa sini agate 100. 00 
Shipping Board vessels__..........- 9G 3 55052550564 \ sca nibietinwnecaeren es’: % 100.0 
Cook 
TUE: - sctcbuctedaswbesecsaadiewcah | SS ee a ee See ee ne eae 66. 00 
WP 6 cbbeencdeersaweccsoedciictusica are EF FRR BASSE AN Sees | 30. 00 
Germany - - --...-.--------------------- ee OA? RES aeRO RUNNER Te 28. 00 
CS MNIOUR, asccedcdsaessiscocad ces Wn es nln in aiibbreiriiee ees 12% 70. 00 
A ee en catinnndbaneaeesdnncnctgcel WI eiiceds san las MBcccabebatcsonsieelss A.-.| 23. 00 
pS nae Cae | RGR EA ; SRR TRESS ES EE iy, Be | 58. 00 
PT tka os Chanbiaclseccnecisen ates ae ES Re 9 TR 30. 00 
OE EST OR ERENS EL RE ea eee RRR a a Sa See 28. 00 
MRS. eee ree ee eee RRS, a ae: See ee 48. 00 
United States— 
WPHIVHAS VERNON. 6 oise cei cssr ccd I a Ne A a Mi ete on be ag ese ce 102. 00 
Shipping Board vessels............. | RRR FF SY FE oe 100. 00 
Second cook: 
Sg a ce al WE nn eS) C — Pees cae? 32. 00 
te CESS Serer beeen” Re is Mia uubscecoccacsclscediess 25. 00 
RRS Se | PSS A ER Pee OEE 46. 00 
ee en hee tee SREB Oe ee “SRE See 22. 00 
ON SESE Tae ete Soe eee IGOR 2 wo CR SE SR ee ee 52. 00 
| re a Ae be pee ee WO ina pW wuastsscctcesesecteessess~ 32. 00 
United States— 
Private vessels.................... | ESO eae eS ad LE 80. 00 
oe Board vessels........... RR oe “A 2 eee CEs 81. 00 
Mess steward: 
I ale is ics wccadichesccccsaud , eRe Ske ae Ee Ceara eee ere ee 20. 00 
SE ee re ee eee 1006... occ. aE Sere eee 12. 00 
DT see eee YS SRS Pe RR le oss abs bbsebeei tees 40. 00 
RS Ee ee SES RP ey “SRE GER cre 25. 00 
REE ES ae SPO Pr eee ee ON RE Le Set “ee err er 11.00 
nited States— 
Private vessels_................---- ee a: 5 Mb til osmensbigltcanioges 49. 00 
Shipping Board vessels. .........-- | eae Ser Oe Ret 47,00 
Mess boy: 
i as ds ok hans HE A eee errr es Tee 13. 00 
a cis sale ccthaliocghesnt RR) clas Mb coh viesSasssssasseass< 6..00 
gee Le sme Le ceetsee od oer “et Seeger 4 
SINGS st cS eccddedsasiancecse aa’ ete se Mss sdeaesccstessses¥t 10. 00 
1 CNS SNCS LE SORTER NOR ue Sete RRR." Po 7.0 
nited States— 00 
SEE ee ont. ores S008. ss SO Fo Oh se et ee aia 41. 
Shipping Board vessels............. (LST Se NRL AER Re ae Rie ae 42. 00 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Ceon. 


























Date towhich | Time United 
dustry, occupation, and country : Foreign money States 
In ry figures apply unit currency 
Shipping industry—Continued 
; n: 

Pe ecemibisbte ES |. Jan., 1926... __.. eae TE we CSOT ECE $49. 00 
200 ee, ee do meee wn wene --.do letetel teat a 18. 00 
Gert ksbiccleecinans-222.. 0s. cafsnncs ye SA oF" a CER 24. 00 
Great BRIGG. cascnscnsen--n-2 2222s 224] 5.555 eet SO ae 50. 00 

BD, SWRI SS UE Ee OS | Kee EE ERE aE PRESS Te 9 LI 21. 00 
Se aE Se SE EE EE PRs 42. 00 
NOPWEY 3 cncvenww nnn cpecewn cose neeceen fs lake ca EE ET SRA EN LF: 39. 00 
DC ee ae ESET | EE” ESET SPE 1 21. 00 
BWOOGE cco ks seeee concede ceseese nile ccce DBs n Cpegnahhset PO papele ap ccbbtencséteuies 40. 00 
United States— 

Private vessels____. Be CP atest Cee ang ae wane BT ee Fas 62. 00 
Shipping Board vessels___.......---|_.... a ee SS woe ane 66. 00 
Street railways 
aay eo 
Canada— 
pen EE RT cee TS esses; fa PP AN ee RS EBay A 51 
ei RS GET eee 8 oe eR EE OT BUCA Ae 50 
EES Sens f SERRE RE Le EERE, 45 
Ri riel ccna ecnebticcinutiarrec-anss og I SE TR eG CES Gath Se CET 60 
Me, ch EA OE CE Lede oe ETL ES eS Shee) eects BEES . 57 
Fe biivenncctindducamesecesh sendin taliiiiiabts Xo SES SAG ie . 62 
Grenk peeie tab tees ck Dec. 31, 1925__._| Week_._| 56s.2d___.__...____ 13. 67 
UaRRNS Be innewececccdsesscscccesoct Fe SE ee SRA Pee - 66 
Linemen: 
Australia— 

EES Eade LAE SR cham 5 June 30, 1926_....| Week-___| 105s_...-_...__.__- 25. 55 

ID ite ineichhienhinsiipcintinnineehy ceil epee yee 2 — Ba rcipicwitniinsuiend 26. 52 
Canada— 

ees oo SEES ee Sle. es SEEN ai ae bo - 51 

Sai ensidaawusdlacensue oak: i ee A REE EEE BEANS bat RAD - 50 

ESE eS CRT IR | 3 ON ean Geteetdetgies med lesen - 43-. 45 

mw dete Sle Sia RL denied, sates See OTE SS RA li gh: .72-. 78 

I tierce nentinn dccdieicte conde ete RRR S37 SE LS id 5 ea - 89 

bee EE LS ROE Ra Be, RRR S eae - 94 
SO int dig caanetinnadiaces SS SEC TREE EE - 80 
Ss ce cee, 2 May, 1926......- tid sinictapireiaeineuemiabaniio - 99 

Motormen: 

Canada— 

a oe i os Caen a ces CS Nel A ieee Mepis Lis -51 

ES RIES A at es ERED SE ig i - 

ARISE STR RRS ates Rass” 3c cncageh G RIALS bec rh Cet A se 24 pill ATE aA tie - 45 

| IER SEI ccmbestttherpe 6 Gini chide e's CR TREE col eae IN he - 60 

WU sth dese cso eee WO Lowa Gaustuew ob v= ach gt enh hee eaaohn . 57 

EEE NRERSEISS SS ete i Wind b th cnmnkicie sie Se totaly loi ay iL RAS. - 62 
REI RS ESSN TE Scie 2 Dee. 31, 1925... __ nak GUNS ween cunce 14. 54 
Ps encvctddcvcdiendsbeadte EE OE uiettl aes nconbanarscceces aden - 6 

Textile industry 
Beamer tenders: 
France, Canton of Lannoy—Males. ____ ps | sie ces ro -16 
United States (cotton)— 
a anaes A rpms aS 5 1926. -49 
-41 
20. 44 
20. 68 
29 
a od cee enmathen ct __ asetiniebeicey tale § a Reni “aS le Rete Tye 34 
ECT EE RIER y Mar., 1925.......| Day..... 18.59 lire. -...-.... - 76 
United States— 
ic enpedaceone aie eating a5? » ba ok. Ry inane ager: aS 42 
F ne semasititiindeonnnpelitioh OE ee Ce ease. - 37 
United States (cotton)..............__. ti A atid § RRR, ET oe ant cre ls lie -32 
Comber tenders, woolen: 
Austr: — 

Melbourne, females__.............. June 30, 1926....| Week.._| 42s. Od__........_- 10. 22 

nn cis ddemnaniattitabcubmelllt. «a cmibecy RA” BERD, RAR 11, 13 

nited States— : 

ll a! A ENE» eR aie el Sa abate ant ea ee Io Ae - 48 

Females___... eines tnteastsivelnhinned taadmsinil WEG. cndaccaibbus ---d0. smi eaber «38 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—c., 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 











Industry, oceupatien, and country 





Textile industry—C ontinued 


Drawers-in: 
France, Canton of Lannoy—Females___. 
vn States (cotton)— 


Speoler tenders: 
France, Canton of Lannoy—Females-__- 
United States (cotton) —Females__-_----- 
United States (woolen)— Females 

Spinners: 

Australia— 
Melbourne (woolen) 
Sydney (woolen) 
Austria, Vienna— 


Pieceworkers (cotton) .........-.-- 
Time workers SOOENOIND . diccadpnceet 
Belgium— 


Mule spinners, males-_-.-_.-.......--- 
Ring spinners, females 
Canada— 
Mule spinners (cotton) 
Ring spinners (cotton) 
Spinners (woolen) 
oS < 
France, Epinal—Males (cotton) 
Germany— 
Leipzig— 
Males (woolen) ........-....... 
Females (woolen) 
Munich-Gladbach— 
Males (cotton) .......-.-......- 
Females (cotton) 


ee eR mee meee ee ee ee eee eK eee eee 


Italy, North— 
Females (cotton) 
Pomale (woolen) ..................1 

Japan—Females (cotton) 

United States— 

Mule spinners (cotton)............. 
Mule spinners (woolen) .........._. 
Frame spinners, male (cotton) 


Frame spinners, female (cotton)_.__| I 


Frame spinners, male (woolen._.._. 
Frame spinners, female (woolen)... 
Weavers: 
Australia— 
Melbourne, females (woolen) 
Sydney, females (woolen) 
Austria, Vienna— 
Time workers (cotton) 
Piece workers (cotton) 
ee ne eee 
COMENOINED = 4s ooc0--ondoccloltolee 
Canada (woolen) 
China, Shansi (cotton) 


Females (woolen) 


Japan—Females (cotton)... ..........-. 
United States— 


























Date to which Time ‘ 
figuresapply | unit | *oreigm money 
1008. cis. saschiet Hour...| 2.125 francs.._____. 
BL issttaldieanacid tiated Ra ose 2c mea 
A Raa ee WRB 1 eRe treet: 
rie | ao Sele donee camera eer ep 
SI ciccustialitenenecihi oan WEE Le iL Rene Sa 
Be aden, ee Nea =. elaeanalaans 
ial ioe Giocasioll Tay ainge: apstytciee n+ rene 
RS, ERE: SO Se Tk aon 
June 1926....- Weok...| 854..0d.....s.2+.-.- 
BERS & erg hi bic i 
Sept., 1923...._- ae tee 250,000 kronen..... 
Shia tx OES Ne SR ® 4 og, yi 
RAE RS he 5 Hour..._| 2.15-2.85 francs___- 
TT sana beineds Ss alaaaal 1.2-2.1 franes.....- | 
eesti < — cial mcomaoseechsie onoanibinee 
esaeahene fc een costs patel pagan eae eae 
aera | IF soa ee ples, sone sara 
June, 1924 48 cents Mexican..| 
Oct., 1024....... 17 francs... .---~--| 
Jan. 1, 1927......| Hour-.._| 73 pfennigs......-- | 
cp Reed Bs satel eee | 44.5 pfennigs. -.__- 
Nov. 29, 1926....|...do....- 66.6 pfennigs...._- 
ae Neen tct hs OR RS ie 
ER oS Month._| 1,700-2,250 drach- 

mas 
Mar., 1925....._. Day....- ute tidal 
eae La ae. Tas RE ea 
) NDE apie ais deal = ie 
5 Re oa al A nd dey a ee Ol 
NR Nt cn Al wer lath aa gl Dapeng aaa emai 
nth eas AE Cine Ta” sa iahagtyde en, batt Dead 
bay eet AMES cl SIRE av ala depeagsgie 225 iret tet ie 
(ates es A A eae LE sti che aiapiadlaipeyeconte: ent 
cE A i IRS Ree Ein desisctine sc cco owkeindee 
3 

June 30, 1926..... TR oP Oe, We cacot cease 
pine tra da anoeiel oj---G0..... | SR | 
anes een casks ech 200,410 kronen....- 
BT TRS. SR NR 230,000 kronen....- 
, Sereda ape ahead Hour....| 1.15-2.75 francs-_.-! 
Rpr:; Wea eo SS Naae hated pincetnre aneieierenhen 
eB CR SEREAIS ¢ REIT SR RET oo onde d 0 

June, 1925....... Day....: 30-35 cents Mexi- 

can. 

oe 1925.......] Hour....| 2.26 franes......... 
octet on bl Month._| 1,800-3,400 drachmas 
Dec., 1925....._. Hour...-| 0.70 mark... ...-. ae 
SS SS: ae ae 0. 42 mark.....--.- 
Mar., 1925.......| Day....- yg analy oe stad 
ene. SM so OT ett anon 
ee EE | SS es 14.86 IG. <2 <2 S 
ae eee al 
peated a eo cane rae 
SR OO | Te CR, BE Pe ae - 
AES SE NEES? SE SR a sa iat h eee 
I Bassist a awen 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND UNITED STATES—Coa. 








Industry, occupation, and country 


Date to which Foreign money 


United 
States 
currency 








Textile industry—C ontinued 


1 workers: 
whi eng 


Germany— 


Great Britain (eotten).-......-... 
Great Britain (woolen)...........__. | 
Sweden......25-.--.----..--.-0--------- 


Miscellaneous 
Chauffeurs: 


PD cncthieile depo aphinssepudin cians 


Brazil, Par@layba...........2a...2_ 
Cuba, Cienfwegos-_-_....2..-2: 2-2 _- 
Demgete. 6-70.55.) se a s. OS 
Dominiean Republic.__.......... 
VOI A ac 


Laborers: 


Brazil, Parahyba._.........-.....5...__ 
Colombia, Cartagema.._.._............. 
Cuba, Cienfuegos... ...--.-- 4... oo. 
Dominican Republie............... | May. 
an Britain (shipbuilding)..__.______ 

ER OE Re Gore ae ay 


Spain, pF em (subway construction)_ 
Vi i icnriap anGieinetesubiianwede 


Longshoremen: 


OS a eS 
Denmark, Copenhagen.._.._.......____ 
Dominican NN RIG SEY | 
ee TE RS RE. 
Germany, Hamburg. ................_- 
(NE ok alana ARSE eee aite a 


eeltetteieeeteteted tk 
lett ee 


Mar. 35, 1023... 35-55 cents Mexican 
30-55 cents Mexican 


34-40 cents Mexican 


July 19, 1922_.... 
925, 


TT ee eee eee wenn ew 


Seite tek 
Tee emer m em eneeee 


» 1926. ~ 5 GB. 3h on en evenececena= 
Dec. 31, 1925... . 











—_——-— 


$0. 18-$0. 29 


+ 16—. 29 
o 18-. 21 
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- 21 
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t 
Wage Rates Established by Collective Agreements in Vario, 
Cities of the World 


HE table below gives the wage rates established by collectiy, 
T agreements for certain occupations in important cities of the 
world, as compiled by the International Labor Office.* In th, 

original report of that office the wage entries are on an hourly basis 
and given in terms of the currencies of the recpectiye countries and 
also as-converted into gold francs. In the table here presented | 
entries are for a 48-hour week and are in United States currency, 
conversion having been made by multiplying the gold franc entries 
of the original report by the par value of the gold franc—19.3 cents. 


COMPARISON OF ORDINARY WAGES PER 48-HOUR WEEK IN SPECIFIED T 












































RAD 
IN SPECIFIED CITIES IN DECEMBER, 1926 BS 
“* fi 
Building Engineering | Furniture ha ni 
trades (metal) trades trades Printing trades wo 
—— ail 
City Masons Cabi- Hand | Ma- of 
and | Labor- Fitters Labor-| net- |Labor-} com- | chine | Labor. 
brick- | . ers ers | mak-| ers | posi- jcompos-| ers th 
layers ers tors itors 
cu 
; wt 
Philadelphia... ...............- 1 $72. 00 |? $40. 80 |7$38. 40 |... _}-- etl 4 $43. 20 |7$45.12|____. p 
Amsterdam......-....-........ 15.38 | 12.51 | 12. 88 |@ $10. 28 |$13.06 |....._. 13.99 | 15.75 | $11.3 12 
DesiN......---------- enone. 14.36 | 10.93 }-...---- 7.41 | 11.77 | $9.82) 11.30) 13.71 }4100 al 
OS ER REREET ET FHSS 55.93] 54.08 | 85.28} 53.80 126.76 }....... 26.67} 27.04 }....... 
Lodz, Poland.........--.-..-... 5.37] 269] 64.08] 6259]... |. _- $8.52] 1214) 728 B 
RR TE Ee EE 3 20.57 | 9 15.75 15.10 10. 75 | 20.38 815. 01 21. 59 23. 25 | °17.28 bh 
Gi FREE Se RE: 10. 01 5. 93 10. 93 6. 39 | 10.93 |... 5. 11.12} 12.32 
SCRE 21. 03 19. 08 (1° 18.34 |10 15. 56 {1020.94 |_______ 10 21.77 |10 26. 96 nt 
: nc cdcocacodtitdnweie ie hiihe 48. 00 19. 20 | 3 28. 80 19. 20 8 27.60 | 16.80 | 36.96} 36.96 |... 
said olnddhindodegaah utehsa adele 9. 26 6. 95 8. 71 6.02 411.02 | 8.34 Ge P91; 77 |..:.... Nn 
a a 7.41 5.10 7.23 4.544 8.52) 4.45 j......__ 8. 43 5. 65 : 
Tay Some 8.24) 621) 7.41) 51911028) 556] &7i |...._. 7.04 u 
DGGE. .. Cnuneccucwoutusbans 20. 47 p| OD SF Fors (SRR 1215.38 | 13.80} 16.12} 17.69 | 1913.15 t 
SI sn incitncssntadsinehsiastbinde ced 28.63 | 26.50) 27.79 | 23.35 | 26.96 | 23.99! 29.64 |....._._/....... 
I i pes cctline oa 9. Fete Benak 5. 00 7. 50 4.91 8. 52 10. 28 5. 98 § 
POEs cmcnattapnwtinnbiil, tea 35.74) 3.52) 144.541 €2.96|.__.__- Jeo-e==- 12.69 | 17.79 | 156.39 
1 May, 1926; in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. 431 union wage rates for bricklayers are $78, and for stone ' 
masons $72. 
3 May, 1926. 
3 Average. 
Including family allowances for married workers. | 
5 May, 1926; average. 
® Excluding output bonus. 
Ty phers’ mates; average. 
oz rtf men. 
p. 
1° June, 1928. 
11 Linotype operators. 
12 Minimum, 


18 On printing presses only. 
4 Excluding output bonus; minimum. 
46 Typographers’ mates. 


* International Labor Office. International Economic Conference, Geneva, May 4, 1927. Report 
on the standard of living of workers in various countries. Geneva, 1926, pp. 9-25. 
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i /% PLACEMENT OF DISABLED WORKERS 





, | Employment Bureau for the Disabled in New York City 


PRESS release issued by the Welfare Council of New York 

A states that the opening of the Joint Employment Bureau for 
" the Disabled on July 1, 1927, will simplify the problem of 
finding work for disabled persons of all kinds, including men and 
women having arrested cases of tuberculosis, heart disease, and other 

: ailments. ‘The bureau is a consolidation of the employment service 
of four organizations—the Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men,‘ 
the Employment Bureau for the Handicapped, the New York Tuber-- 
culosis and Health Association, and the Sewich Social Service Asso-, 
ciation—and was formed as a result of a survey which showed that: 
12 separate agencies were engaged in finding work for the handicapped ' 
and that there was need for coordinating the work of these agencies. ' 
By merging the job-finding facilities of the four organizations, which‘ 
have done the bulk of this work in the past, it is considered that the 
more economical and efficient operation of this service will benefit: 
not only the handicapped portion of the population but also the. 
industries of the city and the community at ints as it will permit: 
these organizations to concentrate more effectively on their other 
services, 4 

In announcing the inauguration of the bureau, Mr. Henry Esberg, 
chairman of the board of directors, said: 

The speeding up of industry, commerce, and life in general is producing more 
and more ¢ripples each year. Compensation laws end, sometimes, benevolence 
of employers make possible rehabilitation of some of these cripples. The prob- 
lem of finding new work for the handicapped has, however, devolved on the social 
agencies of the city, and it has become a most difficult and expensive problem. ' 
Employers’ prejudices must be replaced by the knowledge that employment 
of handicapped persons is economically sound and the handicapped persons them- 


selves must be given a new outlook on life and a new realization of their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
June, 1927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.7 por 
iy cent in June as compared with May, and pay-roll totals de. 
creased 2.4 per cent, ‘This is the third successive month of 
decreased employment, but the percentage of decrease this month 
is less than in either May or April. 

Employment in June, 1927, was 2.4 per cent lower than in J une, 
1926, and pay-roll totals were 2.3 per cent lower. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for June, 1927, is 
89.1, as compared with 89.7 for May, 1927, 90.6 for April, 1927, 
and 91.3 for June, 1926; the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
June, 1927, is 93.3, as compared with 95.6 for May, 1927, 96.6 for 
April, 1927, and 95.5 for June, 1926. 

The report for June, 1927, is based on returns from 10,546 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries. These 
establishments in dune had 3,006,203 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $79,838,722. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in May and June, 1927 


ENTY-FIVE of the 54 separate industries had more employees 
in June, 1927, than in May, while only 20 industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals. 

The food and tobaeco groups of industries, as customary in June, 
each made decided increases both in employment and pay-roll totals, 
the increases in the food group being considerably larger than usual. 
Each of the separate industries of these groups reported good-sized 
increases in both items. ‘The lumber a yo stone, clay, and glass 
groups both advanced slightly as to employment, and the lumber 
group’s pay-roll total was unchanged, but the stone, clay, and glass 
group’s pay-roll total decreased over 2 per cent in June. 

The textile growp as a whole sustained losses of nearly 1 per cent 
both in employment and pay-roll total. The increases in employ- 
ment in this group were in the cotton, woolen, and men’s clothing 
industries only, while among the decreases in the other industries 
those in women’s clothing and in millinery and lace goods were 
exceptionally large. Only two of the eight industries of the iron 
and steel and their products group gained employees in June— 
structural ironwork and steam fittings—both being especially con- 
cerned with the building industry. The greatest falling off in employ- 
ment in this group was shown by the iron and steel industry. The 
chemical group as a whole made a loss of over 4 per cent in employ- 
ment, caused by a seasonal drop of 27 per cent in the fertilizer 
industry. 

Considerable decreases in June in the vehicle group were caused 
chiefly by a falling off in the automobile industry of 5.3 per cent in 
employment and of 17.2 per cent in pay-roll totals, while in the 
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oup of miscellaneous industries there were drops in shipbuilding 
of 3.4 per cent in employment and of 6.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

A larger volume of employment appeared in June in the West 
Central divisions, both North and South, and in the Mountain and 
Pacific divisions, while the two East Central and the three Eastern 
divisions all reported depleted forces. 


Taste 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1927 


— : — oe 
—— — ——_ 
—— 











Estab-‘ Number on pay roll Por Amonnt of pay roll 


Industry lish- cent of 
ments 


Per 
: cent of 
May, 1927\June, 1927| “"@"8®| yaay, 1997 | June, 1927 | Change 








—_—_—— 
































Food and kindred ucts___| 1,651 | 207,915 | 218, 248 ®) $5, 394, Gid | $5, 623, 118 () 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
100 uititbihe. «noxtipnguih: -o=- 188 81, 920 87,332 | +6.6 | 2,154,960] 2,272,433 +5. 5 
CEE: Jo ccinccnesnccas 290 30, 430 31, 431 +3. 3 573, 068 595, 060 +3.8 
Joe GPORMucks bs os wisn d enki s- 196 10, 044 10, 856 +8. 1 330, 027 355, 536 +7.7 
Ee ay, Se 3238 14, 587 14, 765 +1.2 385, 469 392, 089 +1.7 
Saking s.s6).5.55 314.283.¢--. 637 63, 304 66,052 | +4.3] 1,720,107 4 1,768,633 +2.8 
Sugar refining, cane-.....-.-.. 12 7, 630 7, 812 +2, 4 230, 983 239, 367 +3. 6 
Textiles and their products_.___| 1,911 | 614,187 |} 616,119 (1) 12, 163, 344 | 12, 176, 243 (‘) 
Cotton goods ..........-.--.-- 488 |. 240,581 | 241,525; +0.4]| 3,983,772] 3,970,566 —0.3 
Hosiery and knit goods_.----- 252 84, 213 83,838 |} —0.4 , 689,939 | 1, 635,215 —3.2 
Silk MOM knikg ntiiipinns sohook 198 56, 925 55, 517 —2.5 1, 225, 469 1, 194, 7il --2.5 
Woolen and worsted goods - __ 191 60, 873 61, 096 +0. 4 1, :46, 109 1, 363, 023 41.3 
Carpets and rugs. ............ 30} 24,424] 24,309) —O.5 664, 161 655, 145 ~14 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - ug 31, 363 31,011 —-i.l 762, 459 750, 974 —L5 
es 290 60, 366 63, 455 +5.1 1, 372, 016 1, 574, 767 +148 
Shirts and collars............. 83 18, 328 18, 192 —0.7 302, 172 296, 703 —1.8 
Clothing, Women’s - -..-...... 202 22, 168 20,070} —9.5 §32, 457 467,918 —12.1 
Millinery and lace goods_.-.._- 78 11, 946 11,106 | —7.0 284, 790 267, 221 —6.2 
Iron and steel and their. prod- 

PT are ae eee Siete tain 1,762 | 670,660 | 661,531 () 19, 999, 858 | 19, 631, 486 (4) 
Iron and ig EET 207 | 275,345 | 269, 236 —2.2] 8,397,916 | 8, 205,173 —2.3 
Cast-iron RDG. .-naaases-os-- 40 14, 459 14, 194 —-1.8 354, 613 340, 171 —4,1 
Structural ironwork ___._...__ 152 22, 954 23, 226 +1.2 669, 776 689, 611 +3.9 
Foundry and machine-shop 

DEOGIIPURES: Ah cectid<dsundt--s 958 | 245,394 | 242,793 | —1.1] 7,369,969 | 7,212 433 —21 
EE aa ees 63 30, 288 29, 968 —Il.1 766, 850 754, 719 —1.6 
Machine tools. ............... 154 29, 748 29, 397 -1.2 917, 278 903, 667 —1.5 
Steam fittings and steam and . 

hot-water heating apparatus 111 38,696 | 38,900; +0.8]| 1,145,193 | 1,150,237 0.4 
TL Saal RR Sa 77 18, 776 13, 727 —0. 4 378, 263 375, 475 —0.7 

Lumber and its products______ 1,114 | 204,781 | 205, 068 @) 4,518,558 | 4, 509, 210 () 
Lumber, sawmills. -.......... 450} 117,845 | 118,301 | +0.4] 2,381,962] 2,397,016 +0.6 
Lumber, millwork............ 249 28, 750 29, 074 +1.1 717, 292 722, 353 +0.7 
PUPDICUIIO. . . ack bcc oeea od 415 58, 186 57,693 | —0.8 | 1,419,304 1,380,841 —21 
Leather and its products ______ 371 | 121,255 | 120, 757 (1) 2, 753,605 | 2,775, 340 (!) 
4k SEs ee eae 132 27,477 27, 506 +0.1 686, 123 691, 621 +0.8 
Boots and shoes. -............. 239 93, 778 93,251 | -—0.6 | 2,067,482 | 2,083,719 +0. 8 
and printing _____..___._- 849 | 171,162 | 170,646 (‘) 5, 635,651 | 5, 554, 501 (4) 
Paper and pulp__...........-. 194 55, 199 55,004 | —0.2/] 1,470,428 | 1,445,867 - 
Paper NNER IE 175 17, 926 17, 937 +0. 1 398, 798 393, 169 —14 
Printing, book and job--.__.. 271 48, 241 48,067 | —0.4]| 1,712,168] 1,700,719 —0.7 
Printing, newspapers......... 209 | 49,796 | 40,548) —O.5| 2,054,257 | 2,014,746) —1.9 
Chemicals and allied products. 311 90, 490 87, 768 @) 2, 660,309 | 2, 692, 062 (‘) 
€ hemicals EE 127 31, 426 31, 663 +0. 8 869, 024 783 +2.0 
| a ee 124 8, 166 5,964 | —27.0 160, 541 128,118 | —20.2 
Petroleum refining... _._.__.- 60 50, 898 50,142 | ~—1.5)4 1,630,744 | 1,677,161 +2.8 
giass products 639 | 110,288 | 110, 756 () 3,006,117 | 2,942, 959 Q) 
2, RE SRP TES 90 25, 167 25,720 | +22 792, 130 778, 512 —1.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....| 380] 34,064) 34,111} +01 909, 991 897,755 | —1.3 
Pottery... ........ setlistalciiatdenahined 58 | 13,107 12,974} —1.0 335, 758 317, 600 —5.4 
a TE a weveneeneee! ALL} 37,950] 37,951] +) 968, 238 949,092 | —20 


' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colum 
ate unweighted and reer oalt to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
resent all establishment of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLe 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 






























































IDENTIC 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1927—Contnget 
a 
Estab- | Numberon payroll} per Amount of pay roll Pe 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments |May, 1927\June, 1927) change | May, 1927 | June, 1927 | Change 
Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel___..__.....____- 208 51, 962 50, 473 () $1, 411, 145 | $1, 358, 467 | () 
Stamped andenameledware..| 63 | 18,504] 18,091) —22] 466,971) 452.311) _3, 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
PEODUCE, Ko cidcdedccocsctcce 145 33, 458 32,382 | —3.2 944, 174 906, 096 | ~4) 
Tobacco products I ere 183 | 42,358 | 43,398 = (!) 753, 209 781,074) (1) 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff___.._...... 31 8, 274 8, 297°} +0.3 131, 464 137,746} +48 
Cigars and cigarettes -.-......- 152 34, 084 35, 101 +3. 0 621, 745 643, 328 | +35 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
ACS EY ERE hE SS 1,152 | 492,099 | 475, 593 () 16, 424, 508 | 14,393,971 | (1) 
iii ce aoe tnnnn 196 | 326,624 | 309,230) —5.3 | 11,286,853 | 9,341,567 | ~j79 
Carriages and wagons. --.-_... 65 1, 656 1,577 | —4.8 36, 827 34, 939 | ~51 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_...........- 387 25, 813 26,228 | +1.6 $12, 176 817,010 | +06 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad.............- 504 | 137,936 | 138,558} +0.5 | 4,288,652 | 4,200,455; -2) 
Miscellaneous industries______- 395 | 251,781 | 251,845 () 7, 622,146 | 7,400,351) () 
Agricultural implements. ---_- 84 23, 365 22,929 | —1.9 684, 611 651,617 | -48 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies ---._..:_- 171 | 117,312} 119,992 | +2.3] 3,508,213] 3, 559, 421 +15 
Pianos and organs...........- 39 6, 928 6,930 | +() 203, 199,203 | -~23 
Rubber boots and shoes -.._-. 10 17, 677 17,596 | —0O.5 451, 619 436, 996 —3.2 
Automobile tires ___.........-. 52 ’ 55,252 | —1.9} 1,793,793} 1,730, 497 —3.5 
Shipbuilding, steel_........... 39 30, 160 29,146 | —3.4 880, 024 $22, 617 —6.5 
All industries. _........._. 16, 546 |S, 025, 938 |S, 006, 203 () 82, 243, 064 | 78,838,722 (4) 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION . 
New England .--.......... wooee---| 1,396] 421,051 414, 847 —1. 5 |$10, 356, 880 |$10, 120, 632 —23 
Middle Atlantic_................. 2,578 | 856,098 | 850, 981 —0. 6 | 24, 493, 460 | 24, 190, 834 —1.2 
East North Central_.............| 2,886 |1,005, 754 | 994, 086 —1.2 | 30, 942, 556} 29, 184, 838 —5.7 
West North Central.............. 1,018 | 155,564 | 158,929} +2.2| 4,046,620) 4,059, 054 +0.3 
§ See 1,149 | 288,725 | 287,017 —0.6 |} 5,435,853 | 5,345, 414 —1.7 
East South Central_.............. 461 104, 397 | 104,045} —0.3 | 2,044,590 | 2,021, 706 -1,1 
West South Central _............. 465 86, 856 86,925; +0.1 1,907, 780 | 1, 883, 378 —1.3 
EIN sattdinocadckdsdbidances 177 26, 444 26,905} +1.7 752, 740 56, 033 +0. 4 
iii an Siingiciemediinee 416 81, 049 82,468 | +1.8| 2,262,585 2,276, 833 +0.6 
All divisions __............. 10, 546 |3, 025, 938 3, 006, 203 () 82, 243, 064 | 79,838,722, ©) 











1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made forthe relative importance of the several industires, so that the figures may rep- 
resent all establishment of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

+ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


TABLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, MAY TO JUNE, 1927—12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 















































Per cent of changes, Per cent of changes, 
May, » May, 1927, to 
June, 1927. June, 1927. 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred .products_ +4.7 +4.0 |} Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their ucts __. —0.9 —0.9 iron and steel_.............- —3.0 —3.8 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco CLES * +2.7 +3.8 
RR ae Re Fe —14 —1.8 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products... +0. 2 () Se aia ae Se ee Wg —2.1 —8.9 
so hate xy +9 Miscellaneous industries....... —1.5 —4.0 
‘aper and printing _......_.-- - —1, - 
Chemicals and lie —4.2 —0.2 All industries _.......- —6,7 —2.4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
a 1 + eo +0.1 —2.1 
1 No change. 
[360] 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in June, 1927, and 
June, 1926 


F-MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries was 2.4 per cent lower 
in June, 1927, than in June, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 2.3 
per cent lower. 

A decidedly greater volume of employment was reported in June, 
1927, than in June, 1926, in the food and the textile groups of indus- 
tries, and in the group of miscellaneous industries. The outstanding 
increases, over the twelve-month period, in individual industries of 
these groups, were those in cotton goods, automobile tires, and ship- 
building. The outstanding decreases over this period in these 
groups were in the ice cream, agricultural implement, and piano 
industries. 

The following groups of industries were much less favorably placed 
as to employment in Font: 1927, than in June, 1926: Iron and steel; 
lumber; stone, clay, and glass; metal, other than iron and steel; and 
vehicle. Each of the separate industries making up these groups had 
sustained noticeable losses in employment, with the exception of 
electric car building and repairing scbich showed a small increase. 
The remaining four groups—leather, paper and printing, chemicals, 
and tobacco—also had fewer employees in June, 1927, than in June, 
1926, but the decreases were comparatively small. 

The South Atlantic division alone of the nine geographic divisions 
reported increased employment over this 12-month period, the in- 
crease being 2.8 per cent. The employment percentage losses in the 
Middle Atlantic and the East and the West South Central States were 
each about double this percentage. 


55507 °—27—_10 [361] 
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Tapix 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JUNE, 1927, WITH 
1926 a 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weigh: 
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in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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Per cent of Per cent of 
change, June, __|| change June 
1926, to June, 1927 || 1926, to June, 1927 
Industry i Industry — 
Number} Amount } Number} Arnount 
on pay | of pay i on pay | of pay 
roll ro roll roll 
} 
Food and kindred products _| +2.3 +2.7 | Paper and printing—C ont. 
Slaughtering and meat pack- } Printing, book and job----.- +0, 4 +1.9 
ER ei itl pit ini +4.9 +4. 8 || Printing, newspapers._.-..- +4. 2 +48 
COMMOLIO@OrY . . ....<.-s.~.. +1.3 +2. 6 
lot GOR. 5.2 craccouced —8.9 —9.2 |, Chemicals and allied prod- 
gg RE SRR ESS Rw |S ate y +3. 6 ss eee SPR AS ROE ESS OFS E —3.6 (1) 
ELEN PET EF 9 +1.6 +1.6 Chremmicalé o.oo). ne sscnne —0.6 +40 
Sugar refining, cane_._....-- +1.5 +4.9 SIN sa anccell coviserinpannce ane —12.3 —8.4 
Petroleum refining. -....... —4,7 —2.5 
Textiles and their products__| +2.4 +5, 9 
Hosiery and knit goods__-___ +0. 1 +3.7 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Cotton goods........-.--... +7.2 44.3 1: ORR sornamddo~ sey pe gpuh<oes —48 —6.9 
kj ante A alee St let +2. 5 +6. 7 |} Cement --_.-- Pa a festith-a Sie cta tye —3. 5 —3.7 
Woolen and worsted goods_} +24 +3.7 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta..; —41 —4.9 
Carpets and rugs-_--.-...-..- —0.7 +4. 7 |i RRS Le eS —5.5 —10.8 
Dyeing and finishing tex- oi 5 gimme cL DI TS Cd —59| -64 
SES PS ls Se +1.4 +5.8 } 
Clothing, men’s... ....-.--.. —2.1 —0.6 || Metal products, other than 
Shirts and collars........-.- —5.9 —4,1 iron and steel___.._....._._- —5.8 —$.2 
Clothing, women’s_.......-| +2.2 +2. 1 Stamped and enameled 
Millinery and lace goods__-. —3.6 +2. 9 || Le RSE Eee —9.8 —6,4 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
Iron and steel and their , cate, Fegan he ataiaheliaae —4,1 —6.1 
peeewuete.s 663i. sss —6.4 —6.7 |) 
ee oo a ae ae —5.0 —4,9 Tobacco products_______.___. —2.4 —0.9 
Cast-iron pipe _..._.-.---.-- —T7.6 —10.5 Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural ironwork -_-__..-- —4,1 —4.0 || bacco and snuff_._......_- —5.0 2.8 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and eigarettes_-..-._.. —2.1 —9,7 
I SIS 4 a nitem eoltehioes —7.3 —8.8 
SETA —5.3 —5.2 || Vehicles for iand transpor- 
Machine tools___.........-- —6.3 —5.9 || OMS IR peeretents —7.6 —9.4 
Steam fittings and steam Automobiles ---.-.......... —6. 4 —11.2 
and hot-water heating Carriages and wagons -_--_-_-- —19.4 |; —i6.0 
SERIE Nett mee —7.6 —8.9 Car building and repairing, 1 
| DT i ae —5.7 —4.6 electric-railroad_-........- +2. 2 | +2. 
Car building and repairing, 
Lumber and its products__... —8.8 —7.3 steam-railroad _..........- —8.9 --8,§ 
Lumber, sawmills _.......-- —10. 6 —9.0 |} 
Lumber, millwork.........- —8.9 —8.7 || Miscellaneous industries____-. +4. 1 | +4.8 
FRI a. atemecwasiicncce —2.6 —0.1 a se yo implements...| —89| —%.6 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
Leather and its products___._| —0.1 —6.2 ratus, and supplies.......| —2.0 | —1, 
MII sce sinne Wibin‘ss sadn take ilimaieh +0. 9 +0. 1 | Pianos and organs......-.-..- ~11.6;, —14.5 
Boots and shoes. .......... —0.5 —0.4 | Rubber boots and shoes__.-| +0.3 | +8. 8 
Automobile tires...........| +66]  +9.3 
Paper and printing____._.___. —6,1 +0, 2 | Shipbuilding, steel_.......- +11.0 | +8.8 
Paper and pulp............- —4,1 —5.7 
Paper DONGR ss <.-.50ce e500 —3.3 —2.0 All industries__.........| —2.4 | —2.3 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Con. 
Wits RE 8. cncnsincen —3.2 —1.5 || West South Central__........-- —5.6 —2.0 
Middle Atlantic................ —5.2 ee. EIT CITE: —4.0 —2 
East North Central............| -—22 ne ed —0.7 —0. 
West North Central_........... —0. 6 —2.3 —$—_$—__——| 
South Atlantie.._.............. +2.8 +3.0 All divisions ___.......... —2.4 —2.3 
Eart South Central_............ —5,7 —5,1 
1 No change, 
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Tante B.—-WAGE ADIUSTMENTS OCCURRING RETWEEL. Lite 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in June, 1927, in the 54 industries com- 
bined, were 1.8 per cent lower than in May, 1927, and 0.1 per 
cent higher than in June, 1926. 

Fifteen industries showed a gain in per capita earnings in June, 
1927, as compared with May, 1927, while 34 industries showed a gain 
in June, 1927, as compared with June, 1926. 

In the monthly comparison the fertilizer and the men’s clothing 
‘industries showed the greatest gains—over 9 per cent each. The 
fertilizer industry was in its slack season in June and had on its pay 
roll chiefly its skilled employees, while the men’s clothing industry 
was in its rush season and its pay-roll totals were unusually high. 
The one large decrease in the monthly comparison was in the auto- 
mobile industry, its pay-roll totals in June having fallen off over 17 
per cent as compared with May. 


Taste 4. COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JUNE, 1927, WITH MAY, 1927, AND 















































UNE, 1926 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change June, change June, 
1927, compared 1927, compared 
with— with— 
Industry Industry 
May, | June, May, | June, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

Fert 8 cons daage----eb4 +9. 3 +4. 0 | Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Clothing, men’s - - - .- a daar cnwenbe +9. 2 +1.5 | WOES . .nocpcceesermanentneen avec —0.9 —2.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Carpets and rugs...-.........---. —0.9 +4.3 

Onl Ml Madina saneccpecnt~ +4.5 +2.i || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Petroleum refining -~..-..........- +4.4 +2.0 RS See —1.0 —0.1 
Structural ironwork -............- +1.7 +0.2 || Stamped and enameled ware__...| —1.0 +3. 3 

Boots and shoes. -...............- +1.4 —0.1 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ERs ee +1.3 +4.8 I athe 3. adds Senki dhcncak —1.1 —1.7 
Sugar refining, Came_.............- +1.2 +3.8 || Shirts and collars.............---- —1l.1 +1.6 
Millinery and lace goods... ------- +0. 9 +6.2 || Slaughtering and meat packing_..| —1.1 —0.1 
Woolen and worsted goods.......| +0.9 +1.5 ER ie ee ae —1.2 +0. 5 
LAME . .dudbnendien sa Sat ee cess +0. 7 —1.0 || Beking...:...--. 2. eicaccmbe —].4 +0.1 
Cigars and cigarettes............- +0. 5 +1.3 || Printing, newspapers--_----.--.-- —1.4 +0. 4 
Conmieetitnel .e.s24<4........-.- +0. 5 -+1.0 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..__-- —1.5 —0.7 
FiIt®.eshiieedibiendsOe~.--— <i. +0. 5 1.3 li FeDe? DORGRS: . . .. wos ss ccccseceee —1.5 +1.1 
Lumber, sawmills ...............- +0. 2 +1.9 || Paper and pulp_..-.-..----------- —1.5 —1.8 
OU et aba —(1) +4.1 || Automobile tires_..............--- —1.6 +2. 6 
pg aa Rapala ae a —0.1 @) ART. aS NEP ee eee —2.0 —0.9 
het eee ee —0. 3 —0.5 || Cast-iron pipe Daguddabccétpeesccce —2.3 ~-3.2 
Machine tools. ..........-..-.-.-- —0.3 +0. 6 |} Pianos and organs-..........----- —2.3 —3.4 

Printing, book and job_-_........- —0.3 +0.7 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Steam fitting and steam and hot- RRB A pen lig —2.5 +0. 4 
water heating apparatus. _------ —0.3 —1.3 || Hosiery and knit goods-__-.-....-- —2.8 +3. 8 
Carriages and Wagons..-...-....- —0.4} +41 |} Rubber boots and shoes--.-.....--- —28) +82 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ___-_- —0.4 -+4.2 || Agricultural implements___-_------ —3.0 —1.0 
Lumber, millwork._.............- —0. 4 +0.1 ye near Re ee —3. 0 —0.2 
OI ea tea Basceoct —0.4 +1.0 || Shipbuilding, steel_...-.......-..- —3.3 —2.2 
ade ne GF ELAS TFET TERT —6.6}) +01 |) Cement..............-..........- 3.8) —0.2 
RE nn en tcopee —0.7 HOi OD | OROET dann cn ence ceniianeaphice —44 —5.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, EG. . Sone ntcqrantionspecas —12.6| —5.3 

and supplies -................--. —0.8 +0. 5 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 


Wage Changes 

‘THIRTY-FIVE establishments in 16 industries reported increases 
“in wage rates during the month ending June 15, 1927. These 
increases averaged 6.5 per cent and affected 1,446 employees, or 12 
per cent of the total number in the establishments concerned. 

Sixteen establishments in 9 industries reported decreases in wage 
rates during the same period. The decreases averaged 9 per cent 
and affected 4,023 employees, or 83 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 
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TaBLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 1; lyn 
























































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
a 
Scitation Per cent of employee 
umber -~ 
—. Total ae In estab | 7 
ner ab- 
— or de- Range Average Bod lishments In all 
oa crease in reporting | establisp. 
wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in | reporting 
wage rates | 
} Petts 2% A —— 
‘ Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing 188 1 6.0 6. 0 169 10 1) 
CPOEENOEY . «oc cucccaccaceccs 290 2) 5.06.9 6.5 25 7 ( 
tind wirnd din oie a abies 637 4 2. 5-12. 5 7.2 32 15 ( 
cn etied debe none 488 1 10. 0 10.0 173 66 | ) 
REE TS 198 1 6.0 6.0 28 5 | 1) 
Clothing, Women’s ----__....-..- 202 1 5.0 5.0 32 100 | ) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
SE Ge er 958 7 | 5.0-13.8 8.1 150 7 1) 
et ttilsercnnseeserck>~ 77 2 8.0 8.0 27 8) (1) 
Paper saa alp._...............- 194 1 10. 0 10. 0 45 eS}. @) 
St ellie a E> 175 1 10. 0 10. 0 7 6/ (1) 
Printing, book and job__..____- 271 3 5-10. 0 6.3 22 7 | ) 
Printing, newspapers__......._- 209 1 2.2 2.2 128 86 | 1) ] 
it cncnecucnneure 196 2/| 5.0 7.0 7.0 236 13 1) 
Car building and repairing, . 
electric-railroad._............-. 387 4 4.0 4.0 90 41 | ) 
Car building and repairing, 
steam railroad __............-- 504 1 6.0 6.0 190 13 | (1) 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. .........._- 171 3] 1.4-21.0 4.7 92 6) () 
Decreases 
Woolen and worsted goods_____- 191 1 10.0 10.0 985 100 | 2 
Clothing, men’s... ........<...- 2 1 5.0 5.0 182 97) 
a Sicniseciensadiunine 207 1 3.0 3.0 400 51; () 
Structural ironwork --......___. 152 1 6. 5 6.5 65 28 (}) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products____- PES 4 NEO RAS E ie 958 1 10. 0 10. 0 52 79 | (4) 
Lumber, sawmills. _...........- 450 7 | 5.0-26.0 10. 0 1, 695 97 | 
Lumber, millwork._.........__- 249 2/| 8010.0 &.8 29 69 | 1) 
Boots and shoes. .-_.........._- 239 1 10. 0 10.0 77 80 | 1 
Brick, tile and terra cotta_____. 380 1 7.0 7.0 38 57 {| () 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Index of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for June, 1927, and for April and May, 1927, and 
June, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries appear in Table 6. 
The general index of eanvhoytidit for June, 1927, is 89.1, this 
number being 0.7 per cent lower than the index for May, 1927, 1.7 
per cent lower than the index for April, 1927, and 2.4 per cent lower 
than the index for June, 1926. The general index of pay-roll totals 
for June, 1927, is 93.3, this number being 2.4 per cent lower than the 
index for May, 1927, 3.4 per cent lower than the index for April, 
1927, and 2.3 per cent lower than the index for June, 1926. 


[364] 
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T,BLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JUNE, 1926, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 
























































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 
June, | April, | May, | June, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1927 1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 1927 
General index._._...........-- 91.3| 9066] 897] 89.1) 955) 066! 9561 953 
Food and kindred products______- 88.7) 86.0) 86.6) 90.7; 93.9; 9.0/ 92.7 96.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-| 79.7 77.5 78. 4 83. 6 83. 6 80. 0 83. 1 87.6 
ConettE 6. chien ccc ceiicccpane 76. 5 75.9 75.0 77.5 85. 4 82. 2 84.4 87.6 
ey tht CR RARE ER a She et 113. 6 87.9 95.8 | 103.5] 121.9 95.1} 102.8 110.7 
Py eae ee ES ES Ee ae 82. 3 82.4 84.3 85. 3 84.9 83. 5 87.4 88.9 
Ng Ea ae ee eae 103. 2 101.0 100. 5 104.8 108. 7 106. 5 107. 4 110. 4 
Sugar refining, cane.............. 97.2 93. 0 96. 4 98. 7 99. 5 94.5} 100.8 104. 4 
Textiles and their products_______- 84. 0 88. 3 86. 8 86. 0 81. 4 88. 9 87.0 86.2 
er eee ee 81.7 87.6 87.3 87.6 77.4 89. 1 88.8 88. 5 
Hosiery and knit goods._......__- 97.1 98.3 97.6 97.2 108. 0 114.8 115.7 112.0 
Ci, ee iti badbwcnsmd 95. 4 101.2 100. 3 97.8 99. 0 106. 0 108. 3 105. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_....- 76. 4 79. 7 77.8 78.2 74.7 77.4 76. 5 77.5 
Carpets aha rams. --.. 2. oe cc. 89. 7 90. 7 89.5 89. 1 85. 4 29, 2 90. 7 89. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___-_- 95. 9 100. 1 98.3 97.2 94.2 105.8 | 101.3 99. 7 
i ee 84. 3 79. 6 78. 5 82. 5 77.8 7.4) 67.4 77.3 
Shires See... oe 82. 6 79.0 78.3 7303 83. 0 81.6) 81.0 79. 6 
Clothing, women’s__._..-.......- 75. 6 90. 6 85. 4 77.3 70.9 92.9 82.3 72.4 
Milinery and lace goods_________- 67.3 73. 5 69.8 64.9 66. 3 78.5 72.7 68. 2 
Iron and steel and their products_| 92.8 89.4 88. i 86. 9 98.4 96.4 93.5 91.8 
St All dg Ss 97, 2 95.3 94.4 92.3 102.0 104. 9 99. 2 97.0 
Cast-iron pipe... ...... 4.2.0.5. 108. 1 99. 8 101.7 99.9 111.6 103. 5 104. 1 99.9 
Structural ironwork ___.......... 99.8 94. 2 94. 5 95. 7 109, 4 97.9 101.9 105.0 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ina cnctinmetenn cwemehs ees 88. 8 85, 0 83. 2 82.3 93. 6 88. 7 87,2 85. 4 
pS a OR i aS Set 86, 6 84.1 82.9 82.0 95. 4 94.0 91.8 90.4 / 
Machine toolgsis 62 -Sosi -oo0 2 ce 101.5 98.8 96, 2 95. 1 112.1 107.8 107.1 105, 5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- { 
water heating apparatus ______- 98. 1 91.0 89.9 90.6 | 105.8 96. 2 96. 0 96. 4 ., 
CO, tien cwpincthbbemeaonne 85. 4 80. 4 80.8 80. 5 85, 6 83. 1 82.3 81.7 5 
Immber and its products._________-| 92.1 82. 8 83.8 84.6 100.0 89. 5 92.7 92.7 3 
Lumber, sawmills...............- 90. 3 78.3 80. 4 80. 7 99. 0 84.2 | 89.5 90. 1 t 
Lumber, millwork ............__- 98. 7 89. 0 89.0 89.9 106. 8 95.0 96. 8 97.5 s 
Puree kh tL 94.0 94.4 92.3 91.6 98. 9 104. 4 100. 9 98.8 S 
Leather and its products__________ 85.3 87.1 85. 5 85. 2 82.7 84. 2 81.8 82.5 vf 
PO Hcl PR RRNA 86.7) 888] 87.4] 87.5] 890] 899] 884 89. 1 fi 4 
Boots and shoes.................- 84. 8 86. 6 84. 9 84.4 80. 2 81.9 79. 2 79.9 iq 
ng 
Paper and printing._______________ 162. 5 103. 6 102.8 102.4 110.8 113.0 112.6 111.6 “4 
Paper ae at... ~~ 5-22-86. 95. 9 94. 2 92. 2 92.0} 102.9! 100.2 98. 7 97.0 : 
Pes iinitimend-coneeebe 97.7} 95.3} 944] 945] 1049] 1050] 1042] 1028 | 
Printing, book and job___.._____- 102. 8 104. 1 103. 6 103. 2 113.3 115.9 115. 2 114.4 he 
Printing, newspapers... _.....-.- 110.7} 116.0! 115.9) 115.3) 117.7) 124.6] 125.6 123.3 : ; 
Chemicals and allied products.___|_ 93.7| 105.2| 94.3| 96.3! 100.0) 109.5| 100.2/| 100.0 i 
6 SE SE ae a ae 94. 6 96. 7 93. 2 $4.0 103. 9 108. 8 106. 0 108. 1 2 
eS a 74.8 142.3 89.9 65. 6 83. 0 144.9 95. 2 76.0 t 
aie ae ia SP lg BE 100.9 | 100.3 97.6 96.2} 100.4); 100.4 95. 2 97.9 ‘J 
Stone, clay, and glass products___| 104. 0 97.8 98.9 99.0 112.4 105.8 | 107.9 105. 6 3 
aS eR ae a a ae ee 95. 6 88. 2 90. 4 92.3 103. 8 94.8 101.8 100.0 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..-..| 108.5 99.7 104. 0 104. 1 116. 5 104. 2 112.3 110.8 2 
Pe cnabub ahh acnckubbncogulbed 108. 6 105. 7 103.7 102. 6 118.1 120.3 111.4 105. 4 4 
Didildepcidlbh«aduliniiivonmlbed 100.8 | 96.4] 94.9} 949) 110.1) 106.3) 105.2 103. 1 : 
¥ 
Metal products, other than iron 5 
OU Bee... cant .— 3-60 - oo kd 96.3 93.9 93.5 $0.7 97.5 91,3 95.1 91.5 - i 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_._. 93.3 88. 2 86. 1 84. 2 88.9 86. 7 85. 9 83, 2 Ye 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
SENSE SSN Slee eS a 97.7 96. 5 96. 8 93.7 | 100.7 93. 0 98. 5 6 Fa 
Tobaceo ee 86.7) 81.6) 824) 84.6) 886) 79.0) 846 87.8 ia 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 2 
SR RAR 93.9 90. 6 89.0 89. 2 301.7 91.3 94.4 98. 9 
Cigars and cigarettes_...........- 85.8 80. 4 81.6 84.0 87.1 77.6 83. 5 86. 5 
[365] 
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TABLE 6.—IN DEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR ING 
INDUSTRIES—JUNE, 1926, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 
— — _— | Mae et pierre — 
Employment Pay-roll tctals 
Industry exile ¥ oT y 
June, | April, | May, | June, | June, | April, | May, | June 
1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1927 1926 | 1927 1927 | 1997’ 
Vehicles for land transportation_| 92.1 86.8 | 86.9 85.1 94.7 93. 1 94.2; 858 
I a 108. 5 106. 9 107. 2 101. 6 108. 5 115.8 116. 5 | 4 
Carriages and wagons __._.______- 87.5 73.3 74.1 70. 5 90. 8 80. 8 80.4) 7 3 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
trip-pamroad 5.22... ..-8.25-.-..2 87.9 89. 5 88.4 89.8 91.3 91.9 92. 6 98.1 
Car building and _ repairing, 
steam-railroad.................- 82.0 74,2 74.3 74.7 86. 2 78.9 80. 4 78,8 
Miscellaneous industries _________- 9.8 | 101.8 | 100.2 98.7 | 100.3) 113.3) 109.3) i949 
Agricultural implements.-..-....) 98.2 93. 8 91,2 89.5; 111.8) 107.8] 106.2 101.1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
0 SR SSE OME 96. 7 93. 5 92. 7 94.8 | 103.2 | 100.2] 100.2 | 101.7 
Pianos and organs___.......------ 93.8 84.5 82.9 82.9} 100.6 87.4 88. 1 86.0 
Rubber boots and shoes_____-..-_- 86. 2 86. 4 87.0 86. 5 89. 5 97.5 | 100.6 97.4 
Automobile tires _.............-.- 106. 8 111.8 116.0 113. 8 110.0 121. 5 124. 5 120, 2 
Shipbuilding, steel _............-- 89.8 | 107.4} 103.2 99. 7 95.3 |}. 119.5) 110.9 103.7 





























Table 7 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 
1923, to June, 1927. 

Following Table 7 are graphs made from index numbers, showing 
clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 and for 
each completed month of 1927. These charts make possible a com- 
parison between corresponding months of the two years. The first 
chart represents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the 
course of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment. The 


remaining charts show the trend of employment in each separate 
industry. 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month . 
} 1923 924 1925 1926 1927 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
| 
Pg Sk nt Oe 98. 0 95. 4 90. 0 92.3 89.4 91.8 94.5 90. 0 93. 9 90.9 
February ._........-. 99. 6 96. 6 91.6 93.3 91.0 95. 2 99. 4 95. 1 97.9 96. 4 
March -..........-.- 101.8) 6.4) 923] 93.7) 914] 100.3) 99.0) 96.6) 99.1 97.7 
PC eee aa 101.8 94.5 92. 1 92. 8 90.6} 101.3 96. 9 94. 2 97.2 96.6 
Bh 22ccbcdbiews tos 101.8 90. 8 90. 9 91.7 89.7 104.8 92.4 94.4 95. 6 | 95.6 
OOD. ... cb ciBbesi ed 101.9 87.9 90.1 91.3 89.1 104. 7 87.0 91.7 95. 5 93.3 
July L ndebalbienbilied 100.4} 84.8] 89.3] 89.8 |......- 99.9} 808} 896) 91.2/-.--.... 
Se Ss 5 Fate eR 99. 7 85. 0 89. 9 90.7 j........| 99.3 83.5 91.4 ae 
Sontem ber Silas, dee 99. 8 86.7 90. 9 | TY ee 100.0 86.0 90. 4 oe a 
a pes 99. 3 87.9 92.3 Te towkabenu 102.3 88. 5 96. 2 
November... -.......- 98. 7 87.8 92. 5  < ae 101.0 87.6 96. 2 95. 4 B.caddcs 
December_.........-. 96. 9 89.4 92.6 00.0.42....2. 98. 9 91.7 97.3 95.6 |..-..--- 
Average .____- 100, 0 90,3 91,2 91.9 | 190.2) 100.0 90, 6 93,6 95,8 | 195.1 
1 Average for 6 months. 
[366] 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES — 1926 & 1927. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed ih Manufacty 
Industries in June, 1927 


EPORTS from 8,049 establishments in June, 1927, show that | per 
cent of these establishments were idle, 79 per cent were operat. 
ing on a full-time schedule, and 20 per cent on a part-time schedule: 
39 per cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employers 
and 60 per cent were operating with reduced forces. The establish. 
ments in operation were employing an average of 87 per cent of g 
full normal force of employees, who were working an average of 94 
per cent of full time. These percentages show a decrease of 1 per 
cent in average operating time and no change in average per cent of 
full force employed since the May report. 


ring 





TasLe 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1927 



























































: Per cent of | Per cent of 
a establish- | Average |! establishments | Average 
a ments op- | Per cent operating per cent 
perens erating— Scan with— . normal 
ull force 
Industry pope employed 
esta $p- in estab- 
Sa fa! Full} Part} ments ai. B ons -lishments 
ber | idle time | time en force | force | operating 
Food and kindred products_______- 1, 309 1 84 15 97 || 47 53 90 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_-_- fee 87 13 99 || + 32 68 92 
Contestionery......<.............- 204 1 60 39 92 12 87 69 
as) Fey ae my Canes Gee ee fae 300 j22.-... 100 25 75 84 
SRE EE SRE ATA SSE 260 2 7 26 91 53 45 92 
BRE Leb cdcdectetebnwcdchoskoul 546 | (1) 94 6 99 66 34 97 
Sugar refining, cane..........-.... 8 RS 63 38 90 13 &8 75 
Textiles and their products________. 1, 363 2 79 19 97 | 50 48 89 
COttom Geeds, secsewss ccc ccs sce. 435 1 91 8 99 | 62 37 4 
Hosiery and knit goods__........_- 175 2 73 26 96 | 58 40 87 
SE Oe Ee Sees 155 3 77 20 97 45 52 g 
Woolen and worsted goods __.....- 164 2 68 30 97 39 87 87 
Carpens Ont see. .4.4..-4.)-.-.... Fete 62 38 95 43 57 82 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._._.. _ _, ees i| 67 33 94 31 69 SE 
6 ee eee eee 159 4 76 19 95 52 44 88 
Shirts and collars_z..............-- sh eae) 73 27 95 41 59 91 
Clothing, women’s..............-- 85 5 81 14 97 42 53 85 
Millinery and lace goods - .....__-- 44 -josccux 77 23 95 ll 89 69 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,422 | (1) 69 $1 04 | 27 72 4 
8 ee ee ie eee 158 1 7 28 93 25 73 88 
Caml WEN. ccadbes co .0uhs.-.-~ , | oe 75 25 93 39 61 8 
Structural ironwork............--- Eh Bano 92 8 99 33 7 83 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

REE MET ES SAE tel 787} @) 67 33 G4 24 76 83 
POND, «nbc cctacdcdun dak aoaho- , Minnie 55 45 04 25 7 86 
Machine tools... .2.2.22...2-..-2-- See 79 21 97 21 79 81 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- ! 

water heating apparatus__._.__-- 86 1 65 34 94 43 56 4 
| Sea PRL Ks (SOS ae DSN 48 52 88 53 47 92 

Lumber and its products__________. 831 1 17 22 97 82 |. 68 
Lumber, sawmnills_......- 349 2 &8 10 99 32 65 
Lumber, millwork Bite 73 27 96 23 77 
NE ES OAS Se GF Bonnie 68 32 94 35 65 

Leather and its products__.___....- 276 2 80 17 96 32 66 
tt RT A sia ERS ati TL A pac 96 3 89 8 99 35 61 
PEN ccnamdnddodsmimon 180 2 76 22 95 31 68 

Paper and printing -_-__............- 566 | (1) 84 16 98 45 55 
Paper and pulp. .... 22. .......2.-.. 141 1 80} 18 97 46 52 
OAR RRR etapa Feat lees 67 33 94 19 81 
Printing, book and job_.........-- , 5 ae 88 12 99 46 54 
Printing, newspapers.............- TP bicwaiks 99 1 100 65) 35 

Chemicals and allied products____- 264 2 4 24 95 22 76 
i SRP aR RE .. 103 1 84 15 98 41 58 
i cin Neemn ch ersomneihine 119 3 56 40 92 7 90 
Petroleum refining ...............- ge Reem 98 2 100 21 ue, 9 

1 Less than oue-half of 1 per cent. 
[368] 
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_-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOY! 
Table 8" ULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1927—-Continued _— 
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ich. || Per cent of Per cent of 
oe oem ad ee establishments | A bape rs 
: ments op- operatin per cen 
porting erating— mt ape —— ot nosmal 
orce 
mney ested am employed 
establish- in estab- 
fom ba Full | Part | ments | Wak Fs HE bei lishments 
ber | idle || ime | time | operating) “force | force | OPerating 
Stone, clay, and glass products__..| 477 1 84 14 97 37 62 90 
CeMGEE: <ccccccqussanccccoccccccce ge ee 99 1 100 31 69 93 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta- ----..- 270 1 86 13 97 39 60 90 
POREOET . conc tnetindeas Sec ctcecccee a0 Ineoeuu 55 45 8&9 31 69 89 
GlASS . - - ------neee--0~------------- 91 4 87 9 96 40 | 56 88 
Metal products, other than tron 
GE GEOUE. ;... cde cdetheeeseeses-.-cep 164 |.....- 74 26 97 24 76 &4 
Stamped and enameled ware-_----- ft. 75 25 96 30 70 85 
Brass, bronze, and copper products pa 74 26 97 23 77 84 
Tobaceo products_._.__- puduecensence 113 4 69 27 94 29 67 88 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
SE Ws dc diel tikinkaicnndcnter | See 74 26 95 16 84 88 
Cigars and cigarettes_.......-...2. 94 4 68 28 94 32 64 88 
Vehicles for land transportation...| 975 | (‘) 85 15 98 46 | 54 | 89 
AnbomeNeR Sees Secs 135 1 56 43 4 17 82 R] 
Carriages and wagons --_.-........ ot 83 i7 97 26 74 76 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
trievailreg@...................-- kt ew: 96 4 100 65 | 35 96 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
| RC NEE, I a 448 |...... 84 16 98 42 | 58 87 
Miscellaneous industries ______..._- 289 | (*) | 26 96 43 | 57 82 
Agricultural implements - -......-- 8 }...... 66 34 94 23 | 77 78 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ' 
mG Gite Le. Coole cc Tae nome 79 21 96 65 35 81 
Pianos and orgams................. . 5 ee 61 39 80 22 7 85 
Rubber boots and shoes_.........- fy Maks Tes 56 44 95 44 | 56 99 
Automobile tires.................. 40 3 63 35 96 35 | 63 89 
Shipbuilding, steel _..............- , Bato 97 3 100 14 | &6 81 
ple Real cl HS 8, 049 1 73 20 96 39 60 87 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Pay-Roll Totals on Class I Railroa 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1926, and April and May, 1927 


HE numper of employees on the 15th of May, 1927, and the 
T total earnings of employees in the entire month of M 

on Class I railroads of the United States, are show 
table following, together with similar information for Ap 
and May, 1926. The data are presented for all occupations combined 
excluding executives and officials, and also for the six gener 
of occupations; under each group data are shown separat 


few of the more important occupations. 


Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1 ,000,000 


a@ year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAY 


AND APRIL AND MAY, 1927 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for onl 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the 


ds, May, 


ay, 1927, 
M in the 
ril, 1927 


al groups 
ely for a 


: y the more important occu. 
items under the respective groups| 


» 1926, 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Amount of pay roll in one month 



































Chi 


Occupation 
May, April, May, May, April, | M ay, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 1997 
Professional, clerical, and general____- 284,083 | 282,196 | 281, 783 [$38, 854, 648 /$39, 294 204 ‘839, 346, 160 
Clerks... ..---.-.-.- wannnennn=- 166, 790 | 164, 204 | 164,019 | 21, 591, 825 | 21, 579, 745 | 21; 671, 265 
Stenographers and typists-_.---_._- 25, 422 25, 437 25,265 | 3,104,449 | 3,175, 266 | 3, 149. 697 
Maintenance of way and structures... 436, 542 | 416,782 | 457,367 | 40,171, 828 | 39,397,041 | 49, 497,791 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
en BREE. TN Pcs 73, 169 66, 769 80,795 | 5,841,736 | 5,253,758 | 6, 408, 603 
Laborers, track and roadway 
EEE Ss ote he. SE 225,937 | 215,914 | 239,430 | 16, 603,470 | 16, 261,270 | 17, 629, 536 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 516,302 | 494,127 | 490,133 | 67,014, 934 | 65,208,651 | 65, 260, 959 
SET sini citeniensashbitensosde 111, 985 | 105,688 | 140,958 | 16,394, 762 | 15, 786, 687 | 15, 853, 522 
M Pals |S SESE Re, Som 60, 694 59, 158 58, 747 , 511, 866 | 9,399,589 | 9, 392, 699 
Skilled trades, helpers sd hated toe 113, 600 108, 344 107, 529 | 12, 407,083 | 12,132,497 | 12, 141,301 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)__.___- 42, 450 41, 658 41,460 | 4,060,149 | 3,921,508 | 4,009, 640 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
ee ST cs iS ae 60, 085 56, 376 55,915 | 4,857,801 | 4, 589, 919 | 4, 565, 934 
Transportation, other than train, en- 
ees 207,414 | 205,465 | 205, 404 | 25, 398, 249 | 25, 108, 702 | 25, 522, 880 
Station agents... ....:..........-. 30, 675 30,437 | 30,412 | 4,746,761 | 4,712,432 | 4,751, 148 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
RE Re EEE SSA 25, 615 24,938 24,818 | 3,881,068 | 3,753,778 | 3,847,796 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, A 
OS 38, 559 38, 341 37,882 | 3,575,159 | 3,522,971 | 3, 521, 389 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
EE. Us oth abed ghucwons 22, 340 21, 927 21, 974 1, 684,452 | 1,682,510 1, 695, 323 
Transportation yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers)............._. 24, 014 23, 456 23,318 | 4,490,318 | 4,399,867 4, 482, 538 
Transportation, train and engine______ $23, 319,483 | 318,157 | 63, 128,088 | 62, 663,762 | 64, 388, 006 
Road conductors. -__-__........... 36,757 | 36,142 | 36,153 | 8,513, 154 546, 513 | 8, 807, 674 
Road brakemen and flagmen.___- 73, 998 72, 721 73, 057 | 12, 531, 404 | 12, 474, 748 | 12, 842, 729 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 53, 979 53, 239 52,620 | 9,004,698 | 9,119,362 | 9, 358, 68! 
Road e and motormen.-| 43,504} 43,041 | 43,024 | 11, 434, 782 | 11,021, 326 | 11, 359, 576 
Road firemen and helpers......... 45,003 | 44,063 44,065] 8,493,369 8,405,637 | 8,651, 282 
All occupations................. 1, 791, 922 |1, 741, 509 |1, 776, 162 |239, 058, 065 |236, 000, 227 (241, 428, 332 
[370] 
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State Reports on Employment 


California 


HE following data, taken from the June, 1927, Labor Market 
Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Cali- 
fornia, show changes in volume of employment and pay roll 
rom May, 1926, to May, 1927, in 795 establishments in that State: 













































































pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WREKLY PAY ROLL IN 795 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MAY, 1926, 
AND MAY, 1927 

——_—— — 

Employees Weekly pay roll 
aera wink cent | Per cent 
of estab- of change of change 

Industry lishments| Number | as com- | Amount | as com- 
reporting} in May,| pared | in May,| pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
May, May, 
1926 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products - --___- 14 1, 674 +3.8 | $51,714 —1.7 
Lime, cement, plaster _ - . ......-5........----.... 8 2, 089 —-1.6 66, 821 +11 
Brights Gas SIE sok on 3 =~... ..- 2 18 2, 907 +26. 5 77, 932 22. 2 
(31a08.5. Saeed Me lbabenn des. g co kébiaec ate 10 896 +3. 3 29, 699 +4, 2 
Neh See orem, SS One 50 7,566 | +9.7]| 226, 166 | +7.2 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: Renita. eee! See 
Agricultural implements__............--.---..... 6 1, 633 —8.5 46, 037 —8,7 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__..._.__ 15 2, 823 —18.6 90, 590 | —21.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__.........._- 9 994 —6.9 26, 443 —14.3 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks._-._........- 8 971 —9. 5 32, 548 —14.6 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete._........__ 7 2, 403 —9.4 82, 136 —2.4 
Structural and ornamental steel _.__..........._- 20 4, 939 +4. 2 68, 850 +17.3 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs________ 6 6, 638 +38.1} 231, 532 +45. 4 
TID Cid cd Meh can oepddiidhicusd Mba<wecoum 8 2, 365 —1,1 67, 948 +3.7 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products. 75 7, 466 —2.6 | 239, 552 —.6 
Other sheet-metal products_..............-...... 21 1, 621 +7.3 52, 815 +17.4 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops_____- 17 8, 905 +8.7 | 277, 661 +10. 5 
de i cenancdinsnemcnicednaus 192 40, 758 +3. 6 |1, 316, 112 | +7.4 
Wood manufactures: 
ES RESP PIS ig 24 11, 436 —10.8 | 310,732 —10.9 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc_______- 59 10, 488 —7.3 | 291,747 —8.9 
Otuer wood manufactures _...................._. 46 5, 316 +2.5} 151,380 +6.8 
pe ORE ae a a 129} 27,240| —7.1]| 753,859 | —7.0 
Leather and rubber goods: 
ee abitrecdccuswoussscccosdes 8 849 +4.7 24, 536 +7.1 
Finished leather products -__._.................- 5 451 —7.4 10, 522 +2.3 
ee ek... in gn cencccednecus 7 2, 902 +10. 1 89, 445 +26.9 
po RS SS RS SRE Se 20 4, 202 +6.8 | 124, 503 +20, 1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
ee 4 490 —6.8| 14,835 —2,2 
J 7 11, 145 —6.6 | 490,021 +10. 7 
Paints, dyes, and colors._._..................... 8 664 —4,3 17, 075 —3.6 
Miscellaneous chemical products. ............... 14 1, 975 +6. 3 55, 637 +11.7 
Rn eR EE 33 | 14,274 —4.9| 557,568| +9.9 
Printing and paper goods: | 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete.................-. 14 2, 066 —1.2| 54,314 +1. 
Ce teoum 59 2, 564 +.7] 92,847 +. 
SASS oe aR 18 3, 909 —.5| 152,459 +2. 
Other paper products....................-.....-- 9 1,075 +8.7] 26,853 +10. 
COs teiniterndnccwinvisncdsicaness 100| 9, 614 +.6] 326,473{ +42 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMounn, 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 795 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN \4) 2? 




































































AND MAY, 1927—Continued Y, 1, 
~. TT . —— 
Employees Weekly pay roy 
—_ Lt cent Per cent 
of estab- of change 
Industry lishments} Number | as com- } Amount “tate 
reporting] in May, | pared | in M @Y,| pared 
1927 with 1927 With 
May Mas 
1926" “le 
6 1926 
eee 
Textiles: 
TE sitenic nde i, discndtenerisinaane aeheosnes gakins ote 13 1, 212 +12.7 27, 750 432 
Other textile products..........................- 6 1, 587 +.5 36, 110 429 
WN. shining sn sut a eannecdaplininendicidn dll 19| 2,790| +5.5| 63,860/ sy, 
oS eS SS eee 
Clothing, milinery, and laundering: a 
Nr Se 25 2, 944 +1.4! 64,763 49 
IE I cme dnecitnanciunpioimpatitniiomenat 9 787 1.5 15,278 ~? 
NS ile Suibinin tities mtens Caadigednh tees steep 7 698 +8.2| 12,957 43: 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. -__._._....___- 21 3, 274 +5.3 | 74,985 | 43 . 
AS TER. ST Be ee 62} 7,703| +33 168,983| 42) | 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: le. 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables____- 35 7, 990 —18.6 | 158,081 —10.7 
Canning, packing of fish___...................._. | 4 371 | +157.6 4, 529 +8 3 
Confectionery and ice cream__................._. } 26 1, 622 —1.4 39, 405 —49 
pL aR SS aa a 5d es 6 513 —8.4 12, 872 —3.5 
Bread and bakery products__._...............__- 23 3, 750 —3.4 | 108, 937 +7 
ENGR tees SF on) oo i Sap AR Sees bape ooh 6 2, 885 —2.4 85, 852 | 423 
Slaughtering and meat products_..........._.__- 13 2, 250 0 67, 490 | +45 
Cigars and other tobacco products___._......___- 5 966 —8.4 18, 159 —6.6 
PP. dnnpddbtpontincciibedinasecctuppooetsads 3 401 —6.3 11, 835 -41 
oT RE ee RY ee ee iL 2, 873 +12, 1 97, 334 +16,7 
pg GS Se see) SURGE 14 1, 055 —.7 29, 2611 —47 
yo ES See «| ee 2 See? 15 1, 145 —8.7 39, 020 —3,2 
Asher foe Grud: cs. 2 2d noe 12 +4.5 18, 266 —.3 
Yi ES ee ees Ry i: 173 26, 656 —6.2 | 691, 071 -.7 
Water, light, and power.__...-.._.-.-._..2._.. -2._. 5 7, 516 —16.4 | 230, 750 —13.0 
RES OS 2 ORS ae 12 2, 054 —5.3 55, 776 +8.1 
Grand total, all industries__.................-- 795 | 150,382, —22 (4,535,121; +424 
[372] 
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REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—IOWA 


Iowa 


149 


TH June, 1927, issue of the Iowa Employment Survey, published 
by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the following changes 
in volume of employment from May to June, 1927: 


CHANGES IN VOLIJME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MAY TO JUNE, 1927 


































































































Employees on pay een on pay 
neihaéi roll, June, 1927 — roll, June, 1927 
ber of ber of 
Industry me Pod cent of Industry — —e cent of 
. _| change as , _| change as 
ame bie, compared = sy compared 
with May, with May, 
1927 1927 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: |, RE 2 245 +. 8 
Meat packing-.----- 9 | 8,472 +8. 5 Saddlery and harness. 4 124 —18.4 
CCN cites nce 2) 1,115 +10. 1 Fur goods and tan- 
FieGE: edd nna 3 115 +25. 0 EEN LE. 4 94 +4.4 
Bakery products--... 9 990 —.7 Gloves and mittens_ 2 166 .0 
Confectionery-.-.-..- 4 255 +55. 5 
Poultry, produce, TRUE dda cewinvintin 12 629 —4.9 
butter, @te._..-... 8 | 1, 232 +.4 
Sugar, starch, sirup, Paper products, print- 
glucose, etc... _._-- 3 | 1,573 +10. 2 “gene publishing: 
Other food products, aper products... _. 4 337 +1.2 
coffee, etc. ....---- 10{ 310 —4.9 Printing and pub- 
Toteh. 8 shicinek? 48 |14, 062 47.7 shing...-.-.----- 15 | 2, 721 +.9 
Textiles: ey 19 | 3, 058 +.9 
Clothing, men’s... 11 | 1,109 +4.9 
Millinery......-.... 2 109 .0 || Patent medicines, chem- 
Clothing, women’s, icals and compounds... 8 359 +3. 2 
and woolen goods - 3 574 +7.1 
Hosiery, awnings, Stone and clay products: 
AGGIE: necee pe 4 709 +1.1 Cement, plaster, gyp- 
Buttons, pearl-_-_--_.- 8 657 —6.0 The ae pee pedicle 7 | 2, 267 + 6 
rick and tile______- 10 999 1.2 
Total. ..--.-------]__28 | 3, 158 +1.8 Marble and granite, 
Iron and steel works: crushed rock, and 
Foundry and ma- COBB inn Sicesints 4 107 .0 
chine shops. ..-.--.- 25 | 3, 066 +.3 
Brass, bronze prod- POR Ain cwtpes 21 | 3,373 —1.4 
ucts, plumbers’ ——= 
supplies........... 6| 698 +8.6 || Tobacco and cigars....-- 3 OOO... cetstusilc 
Autos, tractors, and 
engines_........... 6 | 2,260 —1.1 || Railway car shops....._- 7 | 9,032 | —1.2 
Furneehs:...dics- 2-2. 7 463 —8.7 
PUMPER SA dd n nde 4} 362 —7.7 || Various industries: 
Agricultural imple- Auto tires and tubes. 2 145 +2.1 
MONG 5 6. hia ow ws 9 | 1,056 +3.8 Brooms and brushes_ 5 168 +4.3 
Washing machines. - 8 | 2,306 —.3 on Nihon anrlal . a =? d 
. ercantile___......- 2,79 —3. 
SOR nips ak ccibiieens 65 |!10,214 0 Public service._..__. 5 | 4,005 ~,4 
Lumber products: Seer ae 2 465 —1.5 
Millwork, interiors, Wholesale houses....| 25 | 1,295 —1.5 
OD. .nicupcnbtasen 15 | 1,635 +3. 0 Commission houses. 9 357 +25. 7 
Furniture, desks, etc. 8 | 1,028 +1.0 Other industries_-... 7 | 1,101 +2.8 
Refrigerators. -....... 3 125 —27.3 
Coffins undertakers’ WeRitiaptincens= 66 110, 524 —.4 
supplies_.......... 4| 139 —8.6 
Carriages, wagons, Grand total_.....-. 310 |'57,707 +1.6 
truck bodies......- 3 86 +10.3 
WU nck tlintncens 33 | 3, 013 +.2 





























‘As shown in the report, but is not the correct sum of the items, 
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Maryland 


HE following report on volume o 
May to June, 1927, was furnisl 
and statistics of Maryland: 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARY 
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JUNE, 1927 
| Employment Pay roll 

Estab- | ———_ 

=. Per cent Per cent 
Industry report ener o change of change 

ing for OF om: | S8.com- Amount, | ® com- 

both | Ployees, | pared | june, 1927 | Pared 

months June, with with 

1927 May, May, 

1927 | 1997 
IIT dink dediithvn cob dna Sods tadees.... 3 382 +6. 1 $9, 432 495 
Beverages and soft drinks. .........-...........__. 3 174 +6. 7 4, 734 ino 
es ot. Donna cncananutannunsattititle.c-.. 7 1, 190 —3.4 20, 954 —17 
Boxes, fancy and paper.._.........-......._._..._. 7 371 —2.9 5, 197 +3, 4 
a ericittidls crn cmadinnudnae was mssasts 3 183 —9.0 3, 234 ~8.0 
SEE EE ORT OO ae 3 2, 101 —10.3 51, 400 —9.9 
cere nghineticin s0<cniesinn ntinis naw anmaudin 4 714 —7.3 18, 992 —7 9 
chien ~ cas rane sous chibk tide abiinisluts . 3Keee 5 620 +.4 12, 028 +99 
Car building and repairing--_..........._._._____. 3 315 —7.7 11, 178 —1.8 
ERT CR GR ITS te ae 6 1, 137 +1.7 31, 028 —§ 
Clothing, men’s outer garments__............____- 4 2, O11 +10.7 39, 921 +51.2 
Clothing, women’s outer garments............_____ 5 824 —2.8 9, 861 —14.0 
Ri Ei <n ll NLS IA il la: 6 736 +13. 0 8, 608 —10.9 
ES” ESSE YT Sit TORY PON, Ie 5 2, 071 —2.1 34, 269 +.7 
iii cccut tbe oo onccanecenanccncceke.: 4 566 —33. 6 13, 920 —24.6 
PE econ dnvduipne- rap anindonkbussiledas tei 9 1, 195 +1.7 32, 614 +16.9 
Furnishing goods, men’s_........................_- 5 1, 049 +2. 8 14, 088 +.7 
Arata enn ee neence ne 11 808 —4.9 20, 573 —1.4 
Glass mantvlacture..._..- nob lc alee 4 1, 162 —4.6 25, 067 —5,§ 
icin ccccorse--.--uiiiin hle 3 182 +4. 5 5, 271 +11 
Oe RI £25... nn enncncnnecesdiil..... 5 663 +2. 7 13, 804 +9.4 
SETS NTT SP ST 3 509 +11 15, 893 +3, 1 
Lumber and planing. -__.._......._............__- 6 576 +3.9 14, 749 +5.0 
Mattresses and spring beds_.c..............-._____ 4 184 +26. 8 4, 916 +52.8 
ge SS EE ORE TT ee 4 1, 282 —8.3 34, 756 —12.0 
ER aie ce ga I A aa eet 10 1, 358 +.5 47, 316 —1.8 
Rubber tire manufacture._.................. 1 3, 306 —3.5 188, 464 —5.7 
Sh ET A RETIN ee 3 674 +22. 9 17, 204 +12.4 
En weevidh Su « oithinnn <iuasunaditiitodecs: cota! 4 523 14.0 6, 811 —17.4 
eter rE, odin acckeounanniones 3 492 —12.2 7, —6.2 
Stamping and enameling ware________.____.______. 4 1, 189 +2. 5 20, 724 +1.6 
St eee ow onan cde deniiuncaieune 4 2, 486 —.5 55, 752 +2.8 
i inthnncccadewncactoccecctiiiinetieel siatie’ 7 861 +.8 12, 885 —.2 
ee... 2h... ea eee 3 300 —4,5 5, 311 +10.4 
BESUNOOUNES « . 5.0. edad Lik bereush. . 16 5, 357 —4,3 100, 695 —2.7 
[374] 
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1997 


Massachusetts 


REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT-—MASSACHUSETTS 


PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts shows the followmg changes in volume of em- 
loyment in various industries in that State from April, 1927, to May, 


<UMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,036 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 






























































Number of wage earners employed 
Number 
Industry of estab- May, 1927 
lishments| A pril, 
1927 l 
‘ates = ems Total 
Bookbinding <. .-o--- =~ 5 ARAL. SONATE: 15 925 78 114 913 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings--............-- 43 2, 234 1, 884 285 2, i169 
TT 8 ant: I , CS 83 24, 535 13, 447 9, 87 23, 326 
Det BENE... kdb aabnnanbedccnenececepnaacowcces 27 2,015 1, 162 840 2, 
Boxes, wooden packing ne ee ee ll 890 636 263 899 
Bread and other bakery products____......_._______- 49 4, 364 4, 206 98 4, 304 
Carpets an Bn cn «+ Sees - oH o--------+---- ---- 5 3, 656 3, COT Bucs ce cacal 3, 627 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
ARES deg Rea aS o> Se aaa a Se 4 kg ae.’ 2, 842 2, 842 
Cloth int, TAR cancctinmnninnpey cuneate bios neeceE 28 4, 273 2, 885 1,319 4, 204 
EF as a | 34 1, 593 1, 337 309 1, 646 
a eee ae ee 18 3, 451 2, 608 833 3, 441 
Coppel s:i, Seen metals OOO... 15 470 498 8 506 
Cotiedh MINI Seieeiiee ok DE 54 41,041 87, 334 3, 140 40, 474 
Cuthary ate een. -5-bokee...-. ci Ls 20 2, 105 1,319 967 2, 286 
Dyeing and fimishing textiles __....._-.........-_---- 10 6, 827 6, 449 404 6, 853 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. -_-___- 15 9, 440 8, 910 578 9, 488 
Foundry products._..........-- BOOS ee EE Ee 26 2, 685 1,81] 874 2, 685 
We ct a a iene 36 3, 880 2, 796 892 3, 688 
Gage DWI os otee 2 a ie 13 1, 200 1, 155 53 1, 208 
Hosiery and MminmOoe@m 5... 12 4, 881 3, 117 1, 734 4, 851 
JONNY ie es te 2 hone 33 2, 274 1, 288 935 2,223 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_______._______ 32 6, 271 5, 927 212 6, 139 
Machine-shop products: ....................s._-..._. 45 6, 144 5, 188 750 5, 938 
po 7 2, 787 1,975 743 2,718 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts_...............___- 16 4, 372 4, 405 5 4,410 
eee —_ 13 1,117 638 465 1, 103 
Paper and wood pulp...-....._.....-.--.... pipe 26 6, 462 4, 509 1, 955 6, 464 
Printing and publishing, book and job__........_____ 51 4, 244 4,010 194 4,204 
Printing and publishing, mewspaper_............___. 18 2, 3A7 2, 228 136 2, 364 
Tey eee Lr 3 8, 628 7, 143 1,494 8, 637 
eh cg tee SEES” SRR EST eal Sy eee 7 2, 751 2, 745 7 2, 752 
EERE Sa CS TT PT aE a 10 4, 234 1, 2, 459 4, 187 
Slaughtering and meat packing_____....__......_.... 5 1,471 1, 264 1, 529 
| eae aaa Sees 12 1, 673 1,612 57 1, 669 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 

ONO i i i sh Sh crud 9 1,770 1,718 47 1, 765 
ee OE LT AIRE 5 1, 443 37 1, 434 1,471 
Textile machinery TD nid chal endo Dideaoaon 13 4, 384 2, 000 1, 98 3, 987 
Tobaeco eT Eee Ee ree 5 611 69 551 620 
Woolen and worsted goods_.............--.-------.-- 59 19, 280 11, 656 6, 909 18, 565 
eye Se aaa Eee 129 31, 407 25, 032 5, 872 30, 904 

ET LETC AE 1,036 237, 072 180, 153 52, 908 233, 061 
6 
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New Jersey 


“THE New Jersey Department of Labor has furnished the followin 
data showing the changes in volume of employment and pay ral 
from April to May, 1927, in 867 establishments in that State: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMov) 


































































































WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 867 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, MAY, 1927, CoM PARE 
WITH APRIL, 1927 
Employees Weekly pay rol 
Per cent Per ce 
Number | Per cent 
of change | of ch 
Industry = er Number | as com- | Amount ' aoe 
POrting | in May, pared in May, pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
April, April, 
1927 1927 
| 
Food and kindred products: | 
Baking...._____ 2 Sipe |. Aetaiieas 25 ieeeaermione 16 1, 383 +0.1 | $46,075 59 
Canning and preserving.........__._...._ 8 4, 009 —4.6 83, 224 —3.0 
Confectionery and ice cream___._.__..___________ 7 318 —2.8 7, 189 —3.3 
eine Saad Tee Sea: 3 1,314 +2.3 39, 449 +1. 
Other food products........................____. 12 2, 671 +0.9 76, 174 +1.5 
or Me at ee eee ee 46} 9,605) 1.5] 252,111| 15 
Textiles and their products: BST iy 
oR SCR eee, ee 3 1,199 +0. 3 36,644 | +103 
RRS EE aa a 30 4, 186 —1.1 $5, 153 | 2k 
RETF Baw Se eee 15 7, 299 -—2.8 143, 747 —5.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._........-_._______ 38 11, 611 —4.1 | 294, 560 —4.5 
2 RS | a a ee 6 1,089 —2.1 29, 239 +15.1 
Hosiery and knit goods.._................ 17 3, 864 —1.1} 111,559 +1.6 
ee Pe ee eee 10 934 —8.7 17, 377 —8.2 
oo eS 15 RLS PERS ee + 2,101 —0. 2 39, 494 —2.0 
la TE SOE RS BE OR 58 9, 304 —2.7 233, 851 —5. 3 
Woolen and worsted goods____ 17 7, 428 —4,.5 | 185, 881 —4,3 
Miscellaneous textile products._.._..____._______ 10 1, 926 —5.9 | 43,725 —4.8 
NAS SE SE A Rane a) ee 213} 50,941} = —3.1 /1,221,230/ = a1 
Iron and steel and their products: re 
SR) SETS eae a 6 3, 223 —6.8 | - 104, 491 +0.4 
Electrical machines, apparatus, and supplies_- 29 20, 268 —2.0 | 554, 187 —4.3 
Foundry and machine-shop products..________- 79 18, 201 —1.8 | 546, 591 ~1.9 
ee ee 7 935 —3.0 27, 598 ~2.2 
Iron and steel forgings..........-. = === 8 782 —3.4 | 23,936 —5.4 
te 3 SRT + TERNS ae 22 3, 674 +5.7 | 104, 950 —0.9 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating “ 
a i atts tne: 0 Sle lot ltt ea 13 3, 676 —1.1 | 112,037 —3.1 ~ 
Structural ironwork. ............................ 0 1, 642 —3.1 49, 352 +2.0 
Week tees tee tay 174| 52,401 19 1,523,142) -2.7 
Lumber and its products: the 
eS aa a ee ee 5 1, 284 —1.4 37, 292 —3.1 
Lumber and millwork._........--- 14 696 —1.3 20, 125 | 1.9 
RR Sere ASS SES e at 19 1, 980 —1.3} 57,417) -29 
Leather and its products: i 
8 Se Re BT Re ee 7 1, 149 —2.9 27, 966 | =< 
BR RS er Ge oer et ae . 22 3, 455 —0.7) 101,771) = +04 
Sg | PR AE oak 4 506 +1.0 11, 576 | ie 
RG cncccik el ue SN ee 33 5, 110 —1.1} 141,313; —-!.! 
ERNEST 5 meet 8. Se 12 3, 197 +6.6} 57,614 | +177 
Paper and printing: | 
EEE ee 6 UO IP 24 4,115 —4.8 | 113,442 —5.0 
a NEE RRR ART Ds 18) Lah] 424) 31,767 “> 
Printing, book and job. --__-- = 97 12| 2,163) +3. 67, 770 re 
ATE EN LM 10 2, 003 40.6) 4,92) 7)” 
RS EE ORR 64| 9,802 —0.8| 297,911) 2° 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 867 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, MAY, 1927, COMPARED 


WITH APRIL, 1927—Continued 




































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
° Per cent Per cent 
Number 
of change of change 
Industry Tehoeting Number as com- | Amount | as com- 
y,| pared | in May,| pared 
1 with 1927 with 
April, April, 
1927 1927 
‘hemicals and allied products: 

. a adie Lc es ohdconee SOWA cartel Borde 42 9, 106 —5.2 257, 421 —6. 7 
i oem as is scenes scan 6 2, 150 —0.3 63, 034 —1.9 
EE EEL OLR 9 1, 540 —15.0 , 003 —14.0 
PE Ce I ic ecccnnk coop scsandatccucds 13 1, 836 +9. 9 57, 556 +9.0 
eee I se So 8 13, 822 —9. 453, 679 —17. 

ee SE ES CR Ae le ink SE 78 28, 454 —6.9 | 875, 693 —11.7 
Ls sidemeieeiall 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._.................... 26 4, 428 +3.6 |} 130,242 +2.4 
re RE oS ER. Se Or epee Tepe 7 3, 262 —2.6 70, 177 —4,1 
pe EE EE Sa Ra Se ee emer TS 22 4, 726 —1lil 137, 504 —2.9 
Other PROG cue, cee dee 2 928 +0. 5 36, 389 —1.3 

DObe ca se Redd in enki didacasnncadatins 57 13, 344 +0. 1 374, 312 —1.2 

Metal products, other than iron and steel: 

Brass, bronze, and copper products______.......- 11 645 +2.9 18, 328 —13.4 

Sheet metal and enamel ware___..___..___._.___. 23 4, 525 —1.2 | 122,438 +0. 2 

Smelting and refining... .................--..-_-.- y 3, 647 —1.8] 115,626 —3.0 

Wire ana Ware G00its ois g.. 522... 15 7, 680 —3.1 215, 907 —5.9 

ge aN eS ee ae ee eee 58 | 16,497 —2.1 | 472,299 4.0 
—— 

Vehicles for land transportation: 

Automobiles and parts_- ...................._.- 13 6, 030 +1.6 | 195,012 +2.1 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad__.___- 9 4, 715 +0.4 | 145,067 +12. 
ne ee a Ree LO LORE a oes ea eNS 22 10, 745 +1.1 | 340,079 +8. 4 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Cork and cork specialties. ...................___. 5 1, 706 —2.1 47, 588 +3.0 
Jewelry Gi mevenees. 3... 2555 st. 29 3, 939 —0.9 | 118, 632 —3.2 
RES NSRE Boece ae I aes eee ae 2 8 929 —0.3 19, 087 +0. 8 
Musical instrument@ss . 2... ....2...<..-..-Li 2. 4 7, 846 —5.6 | 224,011 —9.0 
Rubber tires and goods______.....-..-.-...-.-..- 30 9, 894 .8 | 274,495 —14 
RES AEST RE a ae ee 6 6, 346 —8.3 | 205,353 —1.0 
Uncen s soietecks. ccwsosedecccewcces essescc q 3, 548 —4.1 101, 194 —7.3 
TOUR. cn aA cessed 91 34, 208 —3.8 | 990,360 —3.8 
Total, @idpduateieas ce... 3.85... kik 867 | 236,374 —2.7 |6, 603, 481 —3.5 
. 
55507 °—27——__11 [377] 
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Pennsylvania 


"THE Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor and Indust;, 
of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on changes j) 

employment, m weekly man-hours and in pay-roll totals in Pennsyi. 

vania from May to June, 1927: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY wiv. 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 465 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISH MEN. 

























































































BETWEEN MAY AND JUNE, 1927 
Number of wage | ‘Total weekly man- | 
earners, week ~ 
ending— hours, week ending— Totel 
Num- |__ Weekly 
ber of { pay roll: 
Industry plants Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
re- of change of change | of change. 
porting | June 15,/ ascom- | June 15, | ascom- | May to 
1927 pared 1927 pared (June, 1927 
with with 
May, 1927 May, 1927 
Metal manufactures: 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts_________ 15 9, 704 —17.4 456, 582 —25. 7 —B. 1 
Car construction and repair......_____- 12 7, 260 =, § 310, 931 +1.5 —1.4 
Electrical machinery and apparatus____ 14 4,417 +9.8 211, 294 +17.4 +20.2 
: E sy and tools__ 3t 9, 513 +.1 462, 575 —.9 8 
: Foundries and machine shops___.__._._. 43 7, 878 —Lt , 790 —1L38 —.9 
Heating appliances and apparatus______ 6 1, 743 +23 81, 379 —.1 +.4 
a tron and steel blast furnaces__._________ 9} 8,260 —2.2 413, 578 +.1 —.3 
ta Iron and steel forgings...............___ 6 1, 445 +14.7 63, 275 +40. 4 +565. 2 
~ Steel works and rolling mills_....._____ 23 | 33,600 —.9| 1,536,192 —3.3 —3.7 
Structural irom works....._........_____ tt 1, 873 +3. 2 91, 710 +4, 2 +4.1 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products .- 17 | 10,784 —1.7 520, +19 +.3 
EN EE Ta 3 4, 702 —8.0 211, 704 —5. 1 —4.1 
| ESE IS aR 6 1, 176 —.7 55, 749 —3.7 —25 
Nonferrous metals_.................___- 7 764 +3.7 37, 208 +3.2 +3.2 
(OT Rates Pht EES 203 } 103,119; —24] 4,820,708; 3,3) 37 
; Textile products: | ; 
Carpets and rugs....................... 6 1, 997 —4.8 98, 590 —5.5 -7.0 
: ESE a SO 8 486 +2.1 21, 758 —4.1 —6.9 
Cotton Geniei. 6.0065... cua... ll 1, 192 —.7 57, 862 -+.4 =. 1 
iS} I A ee 22 8, 633 —§.7 353, 157 —11.2 —8.8 
Woolens and worsteds._.............___ 8 2, 164 —1.2 95, 800 —6. 6 7.6 
Knit goods and hosiery..........._.____ 12 5, 380 —2.3 | ° 195,343 —5, 1 —iM.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._....____ 5 660 —6.4 29, 087 +2.2 —4.7 
DO, crea cecusessiasiwtcrenicessesaca 72} 20,512) 43] 851,537) —7.4|  —9.5 
Foods and tobacco: - 
 , ROP eS aoe 18| 1,653 +3.4 86, 630 +3. 4 +2.9 
Confectionery and ice cream.__.___.____ 12 2, 827 +4.4 163, 459 +16. 8 12.3 
Slanghtering and meat packing_______. 9; 1,249 +1.8 64, 105 —2.9 ~.2 
Cigars and tobacco..................__. 7 308 +7.3 13, 053 +6. 0 +3. 8 
| TEER Pe Freee 46| 6,037) +3.7| 327,247] 48.3) +61 
Building materials: | 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta products ___- 15 2, 722 +1.3 125, 406 —1.6 +.3 
NMR SRI tea 7| 4,050 +1.3 247, 678 +4.9 +5.8 
DON ei niistingincrnensestccssessececte 13| 4,665| 1.6} 196,660| —8.7 —63 
EET CE ea eS 35 | 11,437 +.1 569, 744 “ae, 6.0 
Construction and contracting: . 
6D oa 17| 1,471 +6. 0 58, 631 +5. 5 +62 
Street and highway..........._________ 4| 1,974) +4211 89,964} +142 +20. 1 
REE 10} 1,954) +13.1 95,356 | +16.7 +31. 4 
. 
eT ee 31} 5,309) +13.8 243,951 | +129 +18.8 
[378] 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYERS, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 
HW eTWEEN MAY AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 
























































Number of wage . 
earners, week | otal weekly man- | 
ending— | hours, week ending | ‘Total 
Num- | | weekly 
ber of | pay roll: 
Industry plants Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
re- | of change of change | of change, 
porting | June 15,' as com- June 15, as com- | May to 
1927 | pared 1927 pared jJune, 1927 
| With with 
\May, 1927 May, 1927 
Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals and drugs.........--...--.-- 11 | 807 +2.8 46, 258 +4.0 +2.8 
Paints and varnishes................... 6 | 978 —27 49, 510 +4.4 +4.3 
Tetdh 3b Bewennssdqusciss-.2-- riz 17| 1,785 —.3 95, 768 +4.2 +3. 6 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Lumber and planing-mill products -_.--- 18 1, 184 +4.8 53, 976 +4. 4 7.1 
poe , SE ee eee 16 1, 579 +12.5 74, 895 +10.8 +14. 0 
Leather Gite. -- 48 dies.. nny hoki 9 2, O81 +1.3 103, 181 +1 —.6§ 
Leather premeees..... j.0.s0.......5i cc 4 112 —1.8 5, 195 .0 +2.0 
loots anG GeNNR......<-3.de5..----caband 9 1, 275 —15.8 53, 230 —25.3 —25.5 
Paper and pulp products............... 1l 2, 725 —L1 144, 754 —2.7 —.9 
Printing and publishing-............... 22 1, 448 +6.7 63, 099 +1.4 —.2 
Rubber tires and goods. ............... 3 901 —-.3 45, O71 —2.9 —.7 
Potel 5 Missi deck Sntewewcaccscbadé 92} 11,305 +.6 543, 401 —2.3 —.6 
AR RII, a dedrwesincciuc be 465 | 154,195| —20| 7,208,495| —3.1 =3.5 
Wisconsin 


HE June, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
the State industrial commission, contains the following data on 
volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in May, 1927: 


[379] 


HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 465 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS ~ 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM MAY, 1926 AND 
APRIL, 1927, TO MAY, 1927 i ew 






































Per cent of change 
Industry April, 1927, to May, 1927/ May, 1926, to May, ig 
a 
Employ- Employ- 
a Pay roll ener Pay roll 
a 
Manual 
Ds i cinciinmiiliinaeddiniuininsnnatiien asthma +1.2 +1.7 +17.6 . 
Re ar ac AARON NI ERE +:7| 4417 —5.9 by 
Mining oOo Powe eww we wom eweeecewe se seccesccecececewcececs +. 6 —6.0 +5.8 446.8 
BORG ORG MMC... ndbe gabe e. on pdennsn-ececssenoecese —.2 —7.9 +8.3 +19 | 
FOB... -. ndnentinnnogcntoessoneenpnedewns-oerbsencecces +2. 5 —1.7 +.5 ~3.0 
Stone crushing and quarrying....-.........-----.--.--- +11.9 +15. 3 +20. 6 414.9 
BMamafacturing. ,..... ni. 5. --2-20da05------eeeses-- cee —1.8 —3.3 —5.5 —88 
Stone and allied industries. -.........-.-....-...... +22. 4 +21.3 —9.3 tio 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_................- +75. 9 +74. 3 —.4 ~15.4 
Stone finishing.............-- ee eee —.3 +9. 3 —15.0 —4.6 
a Aihnndatbtetbassocpdbtctarnictibeddsogd —4.1 —7.7 —11.4 —18.8 
Pig iron and rolling mill products--__........_- —11.8 —14.9 —26.8 —28 6 
te ete ake, - ee ae RS —.0 —4.9 —5.0 —14.9 
Foundries and machine shops-----.-..........- —3.1 —4.6 —1.5 | on 
Raeene repent geeee. .. .2.......2..2 255.4... k +1.2 —1.7 +.7 | +1.9 
UG we on Sean cnddadiswcciactikedceess —5.9 —9.7 —22.4 —31.3 
Aluminum and enamelware_..-...............- —6.1 —14.9 +4.4 2.5 
WAGGING Ss icdbecs feswsei eset sts. c ic cteccsceek —5.5 —12.8 —17.5 —19.6 
Penene, Ss. do sone dk case. WR —6.5 —5.3 —28. 5 | —50.8 
Cee RE HID U osc Spee cecinks ois aces —3.3 —9. 2 —6.2 —14,9 
OU i pict CRN SS. 4. di cence nnthbodake —3.3 —4.3 —6.6 nf} 
Sawmills and planing mills__...............-..- —4.3 —6.8 —10.7 —10.0 
I eMC aS occa cnes otvaneubbacade —16.4 —26.7 —20.0 —24.] 
i a! Denes ae —.8 —5.6 —10.7 —12.1 
ESS EE eee eee —3.2 —1.6 —4.9 —2.3 
Sash, door, and interior finish_............-...- —.4 —.0 +1.3 r +3 
gE EE rR eae: —4,2 —3.0 —6.2 —5.8 
PERE SE EO OE eS Pe mee : +3.2 —1.6 +21.8 $31.5 
REE ino tan Dp didn oobdbtie stu packgiiia sducegck a —3.0 +.2 —18. 5 —21.9 
SUMO Si A. Shh. a SL —5.9 +.8 —43.0 —43.8 v 
OI BB os co neinctinivhngstiedel —3.9 —.7 —6.0 —8.8 N 
Other leather products-.-..........--.-2--22.2. +1.3 +1.0 +1.6 +2.0 B 
PO ach hk taba bleh tndivecsccsncecccecbicaed —2.4 —5.3 —.5 —3.6 0 
OO  _ EEEE ee. as —3.9 —8.0 —1.8 —6.7 
adele cishcudiowaniows +.9 +4.5 +8. 2 +9.9 C 
Other paper products +2. 1 +1.5 —1.3 +2.7 I 
POM ivnn eivnsbdiescvouscsscoscecccccssccecececed +4.0 +13.7 +.5 +4.2 \ 
Hosiery and other knit goods__................. +.1 —.6 —2.1 +3.1 ] 
ei hee RoBi et ncctden ines iockawd +13. 9 +51.4 —1.7 +.4 
Opmer textile products... ..... 2... os cece ccc. —.7 +.2 +16. 7 +20. 5 
PR iitiitbwctbtninndencnercicendonsunsbace —.9 +.4 +3.6 +6.9 
eee ae +6.0 +2. 2 +19. 3 +23.9 
Baking and confectionery - ------- ‘ —1.3 +13. 3 —1.8 +.9 
Sea ees i +.2 —4.5 +18. 3 +9.7 
Canning and preserving_-- E —3.0 —8.4 —25.3 —22.6 
i, | a +2.4 —1 -—.7 —17.5 
Tobacco manufacturing -.-.._- ‘ —11.7 —14.4 —.6 H465. 5 
Other food products._......... : —2.6 —5.2 +2.7 +2.7 
i Si a nn é +5.1 +4. 2 +12. 5 +11.2 
Printing and publishing._....___.____- ‘4 +.2 +.3 +5.3 +8. 6 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing__...__._________- +.4 —6.6 +2. 2 —6.9 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - ._. —1.2 —.3 —14.1 —13.5 
Construction: 
Didi shentitiditaanidashaiiatinahittubec-o oneiam i, anuals Le Ci +7.6 +27.5 —5.1 +8.4 
Highway dnbssaiAtisienrenseynceniocccamiettiins til +45. 2 +49.3 —8.0 —5.6 
LAE MSCS Kbachnkbsigeceradtnbocvakacwckal +5.1 +8.4 —5.9 —9.7 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging... ................ +40. 1 +52.0 5.8 +6.5 
Communication: 
hs cndiinsbandiantvvatociconcdibenak +6.7 +5.3 —4.4 +1.8 
Byres, tapos, aid again tet] deel tee) 
xpress, telephone, an Piceccccscideisennit ; . 
ein nccnhinwndaatisindinndouion caduiameiae +2.3 —1.4 +1.7 +9.1 
BE CE Cin. Sicnicsinmebicirbdeneustecinida +.1 | 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries.................... +.6 1.6 +5.8 +88 
tintin teaipnatnionnadnininmaccnwntiativiiyl +.7 tt 0 +1.3 +8.3 
TA RR I IIIT et +.7 —.2 —2.0 +2.8 
Se iitintsdh lah tt ntianick-naisinainannicetiiaibiin +.3 —2.2 —10.1 —4.2 
Retail trade—Sales force only... .............---......- +1.2 +.7 +14.5 +2.0 
seeeeinneees protestenal NEL ei pitentiicituiiinhednsaned —.7 +5.2 +8.3 +7.5 
Hotels and ries ctait Minccndditin whe sainmiebesaitnie OO Eetinen wed +.3 |.----------- 
[380] 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
T selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 


Tape 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1927, AND 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Average retail price on— 


Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) June 15, 1927, 
compared with— 


























Article Unit 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1926 1927 19: 1926 1927 
Cents Cents Cents 
Sisloin sheet. hd 4. ~<sineb ph ---tbe<ae Pound. ..... 42.0 42.3 42.4 +1 40.2 
Pea Bic ctbietittated eels ou ccentiterindihd abeit Gee 36. 2 36.9 37.0 +2 +0.3 
Rid TORiacnovtilstiecw aces weeduddsduiaeebeu Mei. sks 30. 6 31.2 31.1 +2 —0.3 
ES TS ep ene ee een ae 22. 7 23. 5 23.5 +4 0 
Fee We te cawbccobscneneculsenen ie tien 14.6 15, 2 15. 2 +4 0 
Derk CU ie tirincidtia aac dn du~'l dawn a 42.0 36. 4 34. 7 -17 —5 
NT pk os ib nkackinvtodoed ED 51.5 47.6 47.1 -9 — | 
RPE LE SORES: AEC I eae ee Fee id. 59. 7 56. 3 55. 5 —7 —1 
pO RN a a a ae! Fe Oi asi 41.9 41.0 41.0 +2 0 
pS iS ee ee: oe eee | EES 40. 2 38. 4 36.3 —10 —5 
Selniet TI, Oe on nd. ones bine ep oe 38. 1 32. 5 32.3 —15 —1 
Ds Oe eta a benbbedan Quart....... 13.8 13. 9 13.9 +} 0 
DET, CVOIidia oa tee chin ce cnnese 15-16 oz. can_ 11.5 11.5 11.5 0 0 
DUNE cin cts ig in 2 nc dncned Pound..___. 50. 3 53. 4 51.8 +3 -3 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) _|....- ikl. 30. 1 28. 4 28. 2 —6 —1 
RR LE SULLY: OS Oe ort De eee OES 35.7 37.0 37.0 44 0 
py SRS es ae aa i. i 22. 6 19.0 18.8 —17 —1 
Vegetable lard substitute..............]..--- ESE 25. 8 25.0 25.1 -—3 +0. 4 
Kees, stttety MOG .................... Dozen....__- 40.7 33. 6 33. 5 —18 —0.3 
ak ct cthe dn ncdincwennsnsosdll Pound....-- 9.4 9.4 9.3 -1 —1 
PARR SE 1 SS VEO aE RR ae EMRE pe ree 6.1 5.5 5.5 —10 0 
A RE 5.1 5.1 5.2 a2 42 
8 EE eT ee ees Bae OST 9. 1 9.0 |- 9.0 -1 0 
US SES Cae egies © 8-0z. pkg__.- 10.9 10.1 10.0 -8 —1 
Whe Gai be ce onuninunoe 28-oz. pkg. -- 25. 4 25. 5 25. 4 0 —0.4 
ESSE ES a ee Pound _...-- 20.3 20. 0 20. 0 —1 0 
d 11.7 10.6 10.7 —9 +1 
9.2 9.0 9.3 +1 +3 
5.0 4.5 6.0 +20 +33 
7:4 8.7 8.8 +19 +1 
6.1 8.7 9.6 +57 +10 
Ns Ba itn nnncaeeaiil No. 2 can.._- 11.9 11.6 11.5 3 —1 
< oS PSRREOGA ckshs * eRe 16. 4 15.6 15.6 —5 0 
ES MS * GN 17.4 16.8 16.7 —4 —1 
Tomatoes, canned...............-.....|----- eee 11.9 12.1 12.0 41 — 
OUGUR S ho us. cacicedaadedn Pound...... 6.9 7.3 7.3 +6 0 
py ERR a CS Tar re aS 76.9 77.4 77.3 +1 —0.1 
Ga RE ES SR SSE AS TURRET 5 EES 51.0 48.2 47.9 —6 —1 
SE ee ee eT er 17.1 15.4 15.6 -9 4d 
RD Reo ae RRR “eS as g 14.7 14.3 14.3 -3 0 
| se aE Dozen...__.- 35.9 33.9 33. 6 —6 —1 
eee RARE | i IE oo... .<4. 50.3 49.8 49.3 —2 -1 
Weighted food index..................!.. Cala A! Rees Bek tied. Tica -0.8 42.0 











[381] 


1 In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 
each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on June 
15, 1926, and May 15 and June 15, 1927, as well as the Percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail Drice 
- pound of navy beans was 9.2 cents on June 15, 1926; 9.0 cents on 

ay 15, 1927; and 9.3 cents on June 15, 1927. These figures show 
increases of 1 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 0.8 per cent on June 15, 1927, as compared with June 15, 1926, 
and an increase of 2 per cent on June 15, 1927, as compared with 
May 15, 1927. 

Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 
1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in June of each of 
these specified years, compared with June, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of potatoes was 1.8 cents in June, 1913: 27 
cents m dune, 1921; 3.5 cents in June, 1922; 3.2 cents in June, 1923: 
3.3 cents in June, 1924; 3.5 cents in June, 1925; 5.0 cents in June, 
1926; and 6.0 cents in June, 1927. 

As compared with June, 1913, these figures show increases of 50 
per cent in June, 1921; 94 per cent in June, 1922; 78 per cent in June, 
1923; 83 per cent in June, 1924; 94 per cent in June, 1925; 178 per 
cent in June, 1926; and 233 per cent in June, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 62.1 per cent in June, 1927, as compared with June, 1913. 








een * en ee 
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qysut --AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
i NCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1927, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS OOM- 
>\RED WITH JUNE 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 

















































































































<= eK POR eee iain Ae 3 { 
Per cent of increase June 15 of each : 
Average retail price on June 15— specified year compared with June 
Unit 15, 1913 
Article 
1913|1921/1922!1923 9290 1926/1927} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927 = 
t 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 

Sirloin steak... -...=- Pound - ./25. 9/40. 3 4/40. 1|40. 7)41. 0/42, 0142.4) 54) 48] 55} 57] 58] 62] 64 

Round steak..-.....- .--40_.... 22. 6/35. 6/33. 5/34. 5/34. 8/35. 2/36. 2/37.0} 58} 48 53) 54] 56] 60] 64 

Ri reds Sbe ondndene .--d0. .../20. 1/29. 8/28. 2/28, 8/29. 4/29. 8:30. 6/31. 1} 48 43} 46) 48) 52) 55 
Chuck roast......-.-- es Wm 16. 3/21. 6/20. 1/20. 4/21. 2/21. 8/22. 7/23. 5} 33) 23) 25) 30) 34) 39) 44 
Plate beef....-------- er ae 12, 2/14. 1/12. 9/12. 613. 2/13. T 615.2) 16, 6 23 8 13] 20) 25 
Pork chops..-..--.-- 1-40... 20. 8/34. 1/33. 9)29. 9/30. 2'36. 2'42. 0134.7} 64) 63| 44) 45) 74) 102) 67 
Davee... dedS~—n ade ey wee 27. 3/42. 9140. 4/39. 0/36. 2/47. 0.51. 5/47. 1 7| 48 43) 33) 72] 89) 73 
Siam. ...40is<. ee oY “wer 27. 3/48. 9151. 9/45. 4/44. 6153. pees 5} 791 90} 66] 63) 94! 119) 108 

Lamb, leg of...------ = “em 19. 4/35. 0/38. 0/38. 1/38. 7/38. 4/41.9'41.0! 80} 96) 96) 99) 98! 116] 118 
WGR6.. .chadbecndbdiesd ay "Tee 21. 9138, 6/36, 9/35, 4/35. 9/36. 9/40. 2/36.3) 76] 68) 62] 64) 68] 841 66 
Salmon, canned, red..|...do__.__ ~---|87. 5|32, 2/31. 1/31. 2/31. 3/88. 1/32. 3]... .|....-|--..-|--..-|....-|-...- are 
Milk, fresh.....---..- Quart___| 8. 8/14. 2/12. 5/13, 5/13, 5/13. 7|13. 8113.9] 61; 42) 53) 531 56) 57| 5 
Milk, evaporated... i _.--|83, 8/10, 9]12, 2/11. 611. 3/11. 5/11. 5}... fe fff adc 
Bette . 4.60dabaens< Pound - -/35. 2/40. 2/44. 9|50. 0/48. 6|52. 7/50.3/51.8; 14) ° 28 42) 38] 501 43) 47 
Obomargerine, Aer) ae eee ee ey ee ee ee a Rs Be 

butter substitutes). 

OMNES oo nnn a le 21. 8/29. 5/31. 1/36. 1134. 4/36. 5/35. 7|37.0| 35; 43, 66] 58! 67; 64] 70 
Lard... -cene---0-s0-- ---G0..... 15, 8/16, 2/17. 2}17. 2/16. 9/22, 9|22. 618.8) 3) 9} 8} 7] 45) 43) 19 
Vegetable lard sub- |.-.do__._. ---- (21. 2}22, 4122, 7/24. 9/25. 8125, 8125, 1].-...|...-.|--...|--.--].----}--..|. oat 
stitute, 
Eggs, strictly fresh...| Dozen _ _/|27. 9/35. 0|34. 1/35. 4/36. 1/42. 3}40.7|33.5| 25) 22) 27) 29) 52) 46! 20 
DOO Anccbnsbiemanee Pound -.| 5. 6} 9, 8} 8.8] 8.7) 8.7) 9.41 9.4) 9.3] 75) 57; 55) 55) 68) 68) 66 
SR RE or Se. 3.3] 5.9) 5.3] 4.81 4.6) 6.1) 6.1/5.5] 79) 61) 45) 39 85) 85! 67 
Corn meal_..-...-._- ..-do....| 2.9] 4.5} 3.9] 4.0) 4.4) 5.4)5.11 5.2) 55) 34! 38) 52) 86 76 79 
Rolled oats.........- ar WM, ---) 99 & 7] Bl &. 8) D2 O12) 9. O1.5.-.|-- 222]. a 
Corn flakes......-.-- (2) |___-|12. 3] 9. 9] 9.71 9. 7j1L. 9/10. 0}....-|..-..|--.. ;| Se DEES Geer = 
Wheat cereal_......-- (2) |... }29, 8125. 8124, 4124, 3'24, 6125, 4/25. 4]. tl) ef Bae 
Macaroni...........- Pound..|__..)|20. 7/20. 0)19. 7/19. 5/20. 51/20. 3/20. O).....}-..-.|}--..- | CO | ARTY AE ee 
| Sales emeendte- -edbaieaenall eben 8. 6| 8.8] 9. 6} 9.4) 9.9111. 0111. 7/107) 2) 12 9} 15) 28) 36) 24 
Beans, Mavy...-.. 2 SLO... _.--| 7. 9/10. 6/11. 4} 9. 7/10. 3) 9. 2} 9.3)... _j}.-_-_|-___- ae CSP See we : 
Petaheet .ccasmittaimainn aie ah a 1. 8| 2.7) 3. 5| 3.2) 3.3) 3.5) 5.01 6.0) 50l 94) 78, 83) 94) 178) 22 : 
ONIN Ciincccodinensns oe “wre ...-| 5.7| 8.0} 8 1) 6.8) 9.9) 7.4) 8.8)... 1... aiken esos Cte Thy Sauk ‘3 
Cabbage. 2s5.-scn.. dew... .-.-| 6.0) 5.1 " S. GG Ge@. Gidveuk.. sii. .u} sug .).-...]....- were Pe 
Beans, baked........ (4) jul [a4 4103. 2103. O12. 7)92. 4]02. OI11. Bj]. 2)|-- | mee eer cae 
Corn, canmed........| (4) |... |15. O15. 5/15. 4/15, S108. 2116. 4115. 6]. |--1 SRA PS eae eee iil oh 
Peas, canned__...._- (‘) coun he GUT. STOO IS. OB. 47, GG, Fis. 15 ~5~2)----0) se. lewece Orie " 
Tomatoes, canned....| (4) —_|____|11. 3/13. 9/13. 0/13. 0118. 8/11. 9112. O|._.._|.-___ | Pom i SIE ea SES ae : 
Sugar, granulated..._| Pound..| 5.3] 7.8) 7. 1/111) 8 aI 7.2|6.9| 7.3] 47) 34) 109) 57, 36) 30 : 

Rn -sububbockdndide. er “wee 54. 4/68. 3/68. 0/69. 5/70. 9175. 8176. 9177.3} 26) 25, 28; +30) 39) 41) 42 % 
Callet.ccdekioe Adi. ---d0..... 29. 8/35, 7/36. 1/37. 8|42. 3/50. 8|51. 0147.9} 20) 21; 27; 42] 70| 7ii 61 3 
Prumes..3.6)..)42.- ay “wee. =... |18. 5}20. 6|19.3)17. 4/27. 3)17. 115. 6).-.2-].-022)..-c}e2 2} ts & 
Raisins. ......-.24.- ey we -=-- (30. 9}24. 117. 6/15. 4/14. 5)14. 7/14. 3)... | _- Rr Fae ae be ti pone oe 
Bananas............- Dozen. -|. -../41. 6/36. 3/38. 1/35. 8/36. 5/35. 9/33. 6|.._._|-.__- 5B he SRS ACR a: ON _ 
Oranges.....2. 2222... Sn -.--/49. 9]63. 5/53. 9/45. 1160, 9150. 3/49. 3}... -}. ||| e ede oa 
Weighted food index §)._........ Misc: el OE | GON eet ot Oe ----| 47.7] 44.0) 47.6) 45.7) 58. ‘ 63. 5 a 1 : 

$ 
= 
: fe a. § ey 
ounce e. e, 
0. 2 can, oe 

8 a with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been «3 © 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the av Be $i 
family, From January, 1913, to December, 1 the index numbers incladed the following articles: Sirloin a : 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, aR 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. > “oe 

Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles at: 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the ad & 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for oe 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in May and June, 1927. ne | 

Sak a 
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PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOop AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN MAY AN 
JUNE, 1927 AND 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Ribroast | Chuck roast | Plate beef | Pork chop 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt,| age | Amt.} age | Amt.| age | Amt 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for gj 
price price price price Price | price 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per ib.| Lbs 
3.9 22.3 4.5 19.8 5.1 16.0 6.3 12.1 8.3] 21.0} 48 
2.3 39. 5 2.5 | 33.2 3.0] 26.2 3.8 18.3 6.5} 423) 24 
2. 6 34.4 2.9 29. 1 3.4 21.2 4.7 14.3 7.0) 34.9 29 
2.7 32. 3 3.1 27.6 3.6 19.7 5.1 12.8 7.81} 33.0 3.0 
2.6] 33.5) 3.0] 284 3.5 | 20.2 5.0} 12.9 7.8} 30.4) 33 
2.5} 338| 30) 28) 35] 208) 48) 132] 76] 308) 39 
25] 347] 29] 2.6] 34] 216] 46] 138) 7.2] 366) 27 
2.41 35.6 2.8 | 30.3 3.3 | 22.5 4.4 14. 6 6.8 | 39.5 2.5 
2.4; 36.9! 27] 31.2] 32) 25] 43] 152] 66] 364 } 27 
2.4 37. 0 27 31.1 3. 2 23. 5 4.3 15. 2 6.6 | 34.7 ae 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per gt.| Qts. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
0 AR “AE 27.0 3.7 26. 9 3.7 21.3 4.7 8.9 11.2 38. 3 2.6 | 22.1 | 4.5 
PERRIS 623} 1.9] 555} 1.8] 447] 22] 167] 60] 701} 1.4] 416! 24 
ee 42.7 2.3 48. 8 2.0 | 39.7 2. 5 14. 6 6.8 51.7 19) 34.0 | 2.9 
ER st oF 39. 8 2.5); 48.8 2.0; 36.0 2.8 13.1 7.6 | 47.9 2.1 32. 9 3.0 
\ lI eS 39. 1 2.6) 45.5 2.2} 35.0 2.9 13.8 7.2 55. 4 1.8] 36.9} 2.7 
RE RE 37.7 2.7} 45.3 22; 35.3 2.8 13.8 7.2; 61.7 me: 26.3! 28 
CD: MOC 46.7 2.1 52. 6 19 | 36.6 2.7 14.0 ai8 54.8 1.8] 36.7 2.7 
a ntietaiemmereel 50.3 2.0} 657.4 17) 388 2.6 14.0 7.1 53. 1 19] 36.6 2.7 
May...__.- 47.6} 21| 563] 1.8] 384] 26] 139] 72! 534] 1.9] 37.0] 27 
June.......| 47.1 2.1 55. 5 1.8 36. 3 2. 8 13. 9 7.2 51.8 1.9); 37.0 | 2.7 
| 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | 
per lb.| Lbs. \perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
eda detiintaregtapichiel 15.8 6.3 34.5 2.9 5.6 17.9 3.3 30. 3 3.0 33. 3 8.7) 11.5 
a aa 29. 5 3. 4 68. 1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 17.4 | 5.7 
ghiabebsinnin 18.0 5.6 50. 9 2.0 9.9 10. 1 5.8 17.2 4.5 22. 2 9.5) 10.5 
| ays ee 17.0 5.9 | 44.4 2.3 8.7 11.5 5.1 19.6 3.9 | 25.6 9.5); 10.5 
» are Sr 17.7 5.6} 46.5 2. 2 8.7 11.5 4.7 21.3 4.1 24.4 9. 5 10.5 
CS ee * ee 19.0 5.3 | 47.8 2.1 8.8 11.4 4.9} 20.4 4.7 21.3 10. 1 9.9 
dk Koupbinod 23.3 4.3 §2. 1 19 9.4 10. 6 6.1 16.4 5.4 18. 5 11.1 9.0 
daddcatiévonn 21.9 4.6 48.5 2.1 9.4 10. 6 6.0 16. 7 5.1 19. 6 11.6 8.6 
| 19.0 5.3 33. 6 3.0 9.4 10.6 5.5 18. 2 5.1 19. 6 10. 6 9.4 
June......- 18.8 5.3 33. 5 3.0 9.3 10.8 5.5 18.2 5.2 19. 2 10.7 9.3 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
en imeneuieiid 17] 58.8 5. 18.2} 54.4 1.8] 2.8 3.4 
bee nnmicaghidal 6.3 15.9 19.4 5.2} 73.3 1.4] 47.0 2.1 
nis gemph- cited 3.1 32.3 80; 12.5] 69.7 1.4} 36.3 2.8 
cai seal aelatied 28] 357 7.3) 13.7) 68.1 1.5] 36.1 2.8 
‘we PO AOETY ER 29) 345) 10.1 9.9} 69.5 1.4] 37.7 2.7 
ceabichinchitiniealiabae 2.7 | 37.0 92) 10.9) 71.5 14} 43.3 2.3 
eh yale Lencel OOl 2.8 7.2] 13.9) 75.5 13] 51.5 1.9 
SES Ne 4.9} 20.4 6.9} 14.5] 76.7 1.3] 51.0 2.0 
May...-... 4.5} 22.2 7.3) 13.7) 77.4 1.3) 482 21 
June. ...... 6.0} 167 7.3): 13.71] 77.3 13) 47.9 2.1 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1926,2 and by months for 1926, and for January through June, 1927. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For | 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the fig- 
ures for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 
1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are — index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See 
March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 
the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 
are 155.4 for May and 158.5 for June, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 163 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


ND 
ND 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61, and Bulletin No, 418, pp, 38 to 51, 
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TasLe 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foo 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY THR 


































































































Se OUGY 
JUNE, 1927 
[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
| Wry, 
|Sirloin}Round| Rib |Chuck! Plate! Pork! Ba- | But: | 
Year and month | steak steak | roast | roast | beef |chops| con Ham | Hens| Milk ter {Ct 

| — 

A pat far aa tenet a | 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100. 0} 100.0 100.9 

RS BS SS 172.1; 177.1) 167.7} 163.8 193. 7) 206. 3) 209. 9} 187. 6| 133.0) jg@5 

RPE mea: 152.8} 154.3] 147.0} 132.5 158. 2} 181. 4) 186. 4] 164.0) 135.0, js, 

Rl ae seine ptm 147.2} 144.8] 139.4) 123.1 147. 4) 181. 4) 169.0) 147.2! 125.1) jy 

“REAL ORS Pee 158.9} 150.2} 143.4} 126.3 144. 8} 169. 1) 164. 3) 155. 1| 144.7) 1475 

EE, of 155.9} 151.6} 145.5) 130.0 139.6) 168. 4) 165.7} 155. 1) 135.0) js; 

OS 552 les 159.8} 155. 6} 149.5} 135.0 173. 0 195. 5} 171. 8) 157.3) 143.1) j¢g 

TR, eT 162.6) 159.6 me 140. 6 186, 3} 218. 4) 182. 2} 157.3] 138.6, i655 

1926: January......._.. 160.6) 157.0} 151.5] 138.1 178, 5| 198. 1! 181.2} 159.6) 144.6 ym) 

February-....... 159.8} 156.1) 148.0} 138.1 181. 1) 199. 3) 182. 6) 159.6) 142.3) i497 

March..__.._____ 160.2} 156.5] 151.0} 138.1 179. 3 200. 7} 185. 0} 157. 3| 139.9] jga3 

a 161.8] 157.8} 152.5] 139.4 179. 6} 202. 6} 190. 1} 156. 2| 132.9) j¢5,9 

NREL BO 163.4} 160. 5| 153.5} 140.6 182. 6} 207. 8} 192. 5] 156. 2} 130.5) 192.9 

JUMO.. 2.50102 Ltt 165.4| 162.3} 154.5} 141.9 190. 7} 221. 9] 188. 7} 155. 1] 131.3) j6) 5 

| aoe ets 165.4) 162.8} 155.1] 141.9 193. 7] 226. 4} 184. 0} 155. 1] 130.8] 191} 
August... 22... 164. 6} 162.3) 153.5] 140.6 192. 6] 225. 7| 177.9) 156. 2 132.1] 1615 160 
September.______ 165.0} 163.2) 154.5} 141. 9} 192. 2} 224. 5} 177. 5} 157. 3} 137.1) 193.4 | 

October__...._._- 163.4] 161.4] 154.6) 142.5 191. | 222. 3) 176. 5| 157.3] 141.8) i9¢,{ 

November______- 161.0} 159. 2} 152.5} 141.9 188. 9} 217. 1] 174. 2} 158. 4] 145.4) 1679 
December... ...... 160.2) 158.3) 152.5} 141.9 183. 7} 212.3) 174. 6} 159.6] 154.8! 169.9 110 

j 

1927: January_......_.. 160.6] 158.3} 153.0) 141.9) 181. 1] 211.2} 180.8} 158. 4] 152.5) 170.1 

February.______- 161.0] 158.7} 153.5) 141.9 179. 6} 210. 8} 180.8} 158. 4| 153.5) 170] 

i March.-..._..__. 161.8] 159.6) 153.5} 142.5 179. 3} 210. O| 181. 7} 158. 4] 154.6) 1ax8 
RED 164. 6} 163.2) 156.1) 145.6 178, 2} 210. 8| 182. 6} 157.3} 152.5) 167.9 160 
| A 166.5} 165. 5| 157.6] 146.9 176. 3| 209. 3} 180. 3] 156.2) 139.4) 167.4 

Ds. cenvdddende 166.9} 165.9) 157.1 hy 174. 4} 206. 3} 170. 4} 156. 2| 135.2) 167 4 
: | 
Corn Pota- | All 150 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour Rice Sugar} Tea | Coffee! arti- 
meal toes | cles 1 
: 
: | a 
100.0} 100.0! 100.0} 100.01 100.0 100.9 100.0; 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
186.7} 197.4! 205.4) 245.5) 216.7} 200.0) 370.6) 352.7, 134.7| 157.7) 2024 
113.9] 147.5) 176.8) 175.8} 150.0} 109.2} 182.4) 145.5! 128.1| 121.8! 1533 
107.6} 128.7| 155.4) 154.5) 130.0) 1002) 164.7) 132.7] 125.2} 121.1) 141.6 
. 112.0) 134.8] 155.4! 142.1] 136.7| 109.2) 170.6) 183.6] 127.81 126.5| 1462 13 
‘ 120.3} 138.6) 157.1) 148.5] 156.7] 116.1| 158.8 167. 3} 131.4] 145.3) 145.9 
147.5) 151.0) 167.9) 184.8) 180.0} 127.6] 211.8] 130.9] 138.8) 172.8 1574 
: 138.6) 140.6) 167.9) 181.8} 170.0} 133.3) 288.2) 125.51 141.01 171.1 160.6 
141.1) 156.2) 167.9) 187.9) 173.3] 133.3] 341.2) 121.8} 139.91 172.1) 1043 " 
140.5; 127.0} 167.9} 190.9) 173.3} 133.3) 335.3| 121.8] 139.9 172.1) 161.5 

138.6) 111.6) 167.9) 187.9] 173.3] 134.5| 329.4) 121.8] 139.9! 172.11 159.9 

j 136.1) 111.9} 167.9} 184.8) 170.0} 134.5; 394.1) 120.0} 140.3 171.5) 1624 

’ 136.1} 112.8} 167.9} 184.8} 170.0) 134.5] 352.9! 121.8] 140.4] 171.1) 161.1 rT 

: 143.0} 118.0} 167.9] 184.8] 170.0) 134.5] 204.1) 125.5} 141.4) 171.1| 159.7 

144.9} 122.0) 167.9) 181.8} 170.0} 134.5| 241.2] 125.5] 141.5) 171.5| 157.0 

] 143.7; 130.1) 167. 181.8} 170.0) 133.3} 211.8) 127.3) 141.7) 171.1) 155.7 

141.1) 149.3) 167. 175.8) 170.0) 134.5) 229.4) 127.3] 141.5 171.1) 158.5 \ 
138.6} 168.7] 167.9] 172.7] 170.0 133. 3 223.5} 129.1) 142.1) 170.8) 160.0 

133. 5} 191.3) 167.9} 172.7) 170.0} 129.9] 235.3] 129.1] 141.7| 170.5) 161.6 

129.1) 189.0} 167.9 169.7} 170.0) 128.7] 235.3) 132.71 141.4 170.1) 161.8 

i 126.6] 162.0} 167.9} 169.7] 170.0] 126.4) 235.31 196.4] 142.5| 108.5 159.3 

: 124.1) 128.1) 167.9} 169.7} 170.0) 124.1| 223.5] 136.4} 142.3| 167.4 156.0 
122.8} 102.6) 167.9| 166.7} 170.0} 124.1) 217.6] 134.5! 142.6) 165.4) 153.8 

120. 98.3) 167.9} 166.7} 170.0} 123.0} 217.6} 132.7] 142.6] 163.8) 153.6 

@Y-..-......-.-| 120.3) 97.4) 167. 166.7} 170.0) 121. 264.7) 132.7) 142.3) 161.7) 155.4 

: Pe etiticicenhecs: 119, 97.1) 166.1) 166.7) 173.3] 123.0} 352.91 132.7| 142.1 160.7} 158.5 

: } 














1 30 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


(1913 = 100) 





























160 160 
170 170 
1926 Fae el 

192 — 1 pe Ft 
150 - 2 —< 150 
140 140 
130 130 
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10 110 
1090 | 1090 
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Retail Prices of Food in 3] 


AYERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 citig 
For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates With 
the bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAy 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles 










































































= ———== 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md: Birmingham, Alo 

Article Unit —) Eo 

June 15— May|June June 15— May/June June 15—| \ray ol 

————| 15, | 15, 15, | 16, (———| 15, | 15 

1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927} 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927) j013 | 1926 | 1927 192 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cy 

Sa Pound ....} 24.0} 40. 9| 41. 9} 42. 2} 23.3] 40. 5} 41.0} 41.0) 26.8) 40. 5! 41.3) 41.6 
pn os See hia bape fame f, « 21. 4| 36. 5) 37. 8) 37. 8} 22.0] 36. 5} 37. 1] 37. 2) 22.5 35. 1] 35. 6) 35.6 
UE EE RR |-.-d0......-} 19. 6 31. 9} 32. 3} 32. 2) 18.7] 30.3] 31.0} 30.9} 19.9! 28. 5| 29 1) 29 
4S Sa Ee 15. 4) 24. 2) 24. 6) 24. 6] 15. 7) 22.0) 23.2) 23.1) 16.8) 23.2) 23 | 24.4 
| ETE Te. SFT +--d0.......| 10.4} 13.6) 15.2] 15.2) 12.8) 15.0] 15.8] 15.6] 10.5) 14.2 14.7! 15.0 
Pork chops Settles TRAST! (0 0 fet ES 22. 5} 39. 2) 35. 4) 34. 5) 18. 7) 41.7) 35.9] 84. 1) 19. 5) 38.8! 35.0. 32.9 
Bacon, sliced.............. Bev WSR E s 32. 0} 48. 8} 45. 6) 44.3) 23.7) 47.4) 41.9] 42. 1] 33.8) 50.8) 47.1) 47 3 
pe a a fT oe 29.0) 58. 81 57. 5) 56. 8) 31.0) 61.0) 56.9) 56.9 30.0) 58.4! 55.3 54.7 
| | | 
Oe oe = oat 20. 0} 40. 7| 40. 3} 40. 6} 18. 5| 43.6) 40.7) 41.5] 21.7) 39.0) 41.3) 40.4 
it a alls TE SR we ee 20. 5| 38. 1) 36.3) 34.1) 22.4) 41.9) 39.7] 37.3] 18.7 87. 3) 35. 3) 33.4 
Salmon, canned, red... ...|...do.......|_._.. 37. 8) 33. 4) 33. 6).._-. 36. 7| 29. 6} 29. 4). ___- 41.3) 33. 2) 33.5 
8 ee ee Quart..... 10. 0} 20.0) 18.0) 18.0) 8.8) 13.0) 34.0) 14.0) 10.3 20.0} 16.3) 16.3) 
Milk, evaporated..........| 15-16 oz. {_.__. 13. 5) 13.3} 13. 5)...-- 11.3} 11.3) 11.3}... 12. 5| 12.6 12 6 
can. | | 

SE ee eee See Pound....| 37.9} 55. 5) 56.4] 54.7] 38.3] 55.3] 59.4) 56.4! 40.0] 56. él 57.7) 56.1 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do......./____. 32. 6] 26. 9} 27. 7)... 80. 3} 28. 9) 28, 8}_____ 35. 9} 33.3) 32,2) 
substitutes). pei 
REESE GREER ESTE seth eee 25. 0} 33. 9} 36. 3) 36.3) 22.0) 34.1) 35.1) 35. 0} 21.8) 35.3) 35.9) 36. 5) 
Es Gar Piet as. Ss ae SEE : 15. 5} 22. 8| 18. 2} 18.3) 14.1) 21.4] 16. 6] 16. 9} 15. 4) 24.0] 19.9! 19.6 
Vegetable lard substitute..|_..do_....__|_____ 23. 7} 21.0) 21. 8/____. 24. 3) 22. 4) 22. 3/____. 22. 1) 22. 1) 22. 1) 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ Dozen..... 24. 2} 39. 1) 32. 2) 33.1) 24.7) 88.7) 30.3) 30.3} 27.0) 40.0) 32.1) 32.5 
.0} 10.9} 10.8) 10.8} 5.4) 9.8] 99) 9.9) 5.3) 10.2) 10.4) od 
8} 69 63) 65 3.2 58) 52 5.3] 3.8) 7.21 66 66 
5} 4.0) 3.6) 3.7) 25) 3.9) 3.9) 4.1) 22) 4.1) 4.0) 40 
05 9.3 9<.8..... 8.6) &2| 8.2... i 9.8 "1 
Corn flakes................ 8-oz. pkg..|..... 11.3] 9.8 9.8|.... 10.21 9.1! 9.01..... 11.9] 10.8) 11.1 
Wheat cereal ee Ne oe LG end ade ee 26. 2} 26. 2) 26. 2)_.__. 24. 6} 24.2) 24.2) ____ 27. 2} 27. 4| 27.6) 
Macaroni ay _« SR TN POUING. «<i. 21. 6} 21. 7) 21. 7... 19. 1) 19.3) 19. 1/_.___ 19. 1} 18.9) 18.9 
SS ae Pe a RSS 8. 6} 11.3} 10.1) 10.5) 9.0) 10.8) 9.5) 9.5) 8.2} 12.2) 10.5) 10.5 
| 

Beans, navy.............. ae REE > BEE 10. 5} 10. 2} 10. 2)____. 8.0} 8&0} 8.1/___-- 11.0} 10.0) 10.1 
Potatoes ROE eae eee © ae a ee | 2.9) 5.9) 5.5) 86) 2.1) 5.41 49) 5.6] 2.3) 5.9] 5.9! 63 
a. . olan edine dike aE eevee «aie 8.0} 9.1) 9.3/___.- 7.4, 9.11 8.8|_.__- 8.8} 9.1) 89 
OR: o: pheseigpnoce chemin stsen 6.4) 5.3} 6.2).--.. ca-Ca-s1.....: 5.9 5.6 7 
Beans, baked. ...........- No. 2can__|_._.. 11. 7] 11. 4) 11. 4)_...- 10. 6| 10.6) 10. 4)_.__- 12.7) 11.7} U./ 
Corn, canned... .......... a “RS SPSS 17. 7} 18. 2} 18. 2)..__. 15. 4) 14.4] 14, 2/_.__. 18. 4] 16, 8) 16.4 
Peas, canned... ........... os Buniequulcosee 19. 2} 19. 7| 19. 3}..... 15. 4) 14.7) 14. 5)..-.- 21. 4) 20. 3 20. 5 
Tomatoes, canned......... Mi ciinmadilhs wtdbie 11. 2} 11. 6] 11. 5)... 9.9} 10.8} 10, 7|_.__- 10. 8} 10. 9} 10.9 
Sugar, granulated ____.____ Pound....| 5.4) 7.3) 7.61 7.7| 45) 63] 65 65 5.2) 7.4) 7.9 7.9) 
ib emncwacndnechinibtied ae eas 60. 0) 106. 6/105. 6/104. 1) 56.0} 75. 0} 73. 0| 73.0) 61. 3| 96. 2) 96. 2) 9. 2 
SH Ta IIE st oscil ccsiendeee 0 51. 1) 49. 8) 49. 2) 25. 2) 47. 8) 43. 5) 43.3] 28.8) 54.2) 52.7) 52.2 
PREETI TS ---40.......|.....| 18.7] 17.2) 17, 2).....| 14. 5 18.2) 13. 1)_....| 19.6] 18.1 e 
| ERE ee RES oo: 17. 5} 16.2} 16.3)..._. 13. 4| 12.9] 13.0)... 15. 2| 14.7) 14.7 
"I OS ee Ceitate 28. 5} 29. 5} 29. 5)... _- 25. 0} 25. 0}...-- 37. 5| 37. 5) 37.9) 
i ticighabidedbencusiaa so Be 48.7) 43.6) 45.9)... 49 i 50. 0} 49. 5 ee 53. 0} 46. 1) 46. 























! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this cit , but in most of the other cities 
included in this report {t . - 


t would be known as “‘porterhouse” steak. 
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TaBLE 5,—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 


































































































j ——_—=—= 
Chieago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Ohio 
Articl Unit June 15— | June 15— — gy 
—— May|June May\J une! 5 MayJuna 
————| 16, | 15, 15, | 15, |- —1 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1926 } 4927 | 1927 } 1913 | ro96 | 1927} 1927 | 913) yong | 1927 1927 
ge 
Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| cs 
Sirloin steak. ______..____- Pownd__._| 23. 4| 43. 8} 45. Of 44. 5} 23. 9| 38. 81 37. 7] 38.6) 25.2! 39.6) 41.3) 9 9 
mound steak.............. '..-do.---.-| 20. 3) 35. 5) 35. 9} 36. 0} 21. 3) 34.6) 34. 4) 35. 2) 22. 0) 33.9) 35.3) 36,4 
DOG 20.20is60.2....-. j-.-do_._...| 20.0} 34 1} 35. 3} 34. 4! 19. 4] 29. 81 34. 4) 31.2 20. 0} 28. 3| 29. 5] 99 ; 
oo 2 OS Rae aN CS "eet 15. 9} 25.0} 25. 4) 25. 2) 15. 8) 21. 3] 23. 1) 23.0) 17. 2) 23.6) 24.7) 94 ¢ 
Plate <P eT aE SF hee 11. 2| 14.8] 15.1] 15.0] 12.5} 15.3] 15.8! 15.9] 12.5) 13.9] 14.3, 144 
IEA mar ™“ vere 18. 8} 39. 5} 34. 3] 31. 5} 19. 6 40. 6} 34. 1) 30. 2) 20. 7} 44.3) 35.9) 349 
Bacon, shieed_...........-- ee VES ee 32. O} 54. 3} 512. 6} 50. 3} 26. 4 46. 2 41. 4) 41. 3) 28. 6) 52.7) 47.3) 46.7 
Hem, diiged.........-.....- |---do..-... 32. 4| 57.7) 56.7) 55.9) 29.2} 50. 5) 55. 5) 55. 21 36.0 63.0 57.0} 55.8 
Lamb, leg of.....--.------ eee 20. 2| 42. 3| 42.2| 41.8) 16.5) 41.5} 39. 4) 39.2| 19.2) 39.5, 39.4) 39.9 
i Bir iedeteh alia wa, Ri SEE: 20. 3} 40. 2) 39. 0) 36. 5| 24.9) 40. 3] 40. 2/ 38.3) 22.3 41. 8) 39.3) 36.9 
Salmon, canned, red__.___|_..do____.. -----| 39. 3} 34 2 34. 3}____- 36. 5} 30. 2} 30. 5|____- 39. 2) 33.2) 32.9 
8 RE aaa Quart__._- 8. OF} 14.0) 14.0) 14. | 8. OF 12. Of 13. 3} 13.3) 8.0} 13.7} 13.7) 13.7) 
Milk, evaporated __..._._- 15-16 oz. = 11.0} 11.2} 11.2)... 10. 8} 11. 2] 12. 2}_____ 11.2) 11.3) 11.4 
ean. | 
| Rae: Taare ee: SEIN Pound__-.-.| 32.7} 48.0} 51.8] 50.3) 35.1] 49.2) 52. 7! 50.9] 36.2) 52.1) 55. 6] 52; 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_..do_____.|___._} 26.9} 27.0} 26.9)_____ 29. 6] 27.7} 27. 7}. ._- 31. 8} 29. 2} 29. 2) 
substitutes). | 
0 ETRE SENS Ea © ---A0__~.-.| 25.0} 40. 8} 42. 1} 42. 1) 21. 0} 35. 1) 36. 4} 36.3] 23.0} 36. 3) 38. 5) 39.0) 
Ties his dilin ahi iiardiowilh Lt .--do_____.} 15.0} 21. 7} 18. 8 28. 8} 14.2) 21. 6 17. OF 16. 7} 16. 5} 23. 4) 20. 5) 20.6 
Vegetable lard substitute _|_..do___.__|____- 26. 4| 26. 6| 26. 7)_____ 25. 8} 25. 8| 25. 81. ___ 27. 3} 26. 7| 26 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.__.__- Dozen_-_-_.} 24.3} 42. 4) 36.3} 35. 9} 28.3) 35. 5} 27. 8! 28 3} 27. 6} 40 lg 33. 7} 
Bo 
TE Pound....; 6&1, 9.8 99 99 48) 9.2) SO GO} 5.5) 7.9) 7.7) 7.7) 
|, SETS Tee ao MBL neds BS ae 5. 2| 5&3 BS 6S 57 S&S 3.2) 62) 55) 56 
8 SS SOR aS abe ay “edi tat 2.9 60 68 6&7! 27) 41) 329] 40) 2.7) 5.1) 5.4) 5.3) 
sid Salindtoininerestdivehs ---do...--}..---} &3) &6) &7\_-..} &7} BBP B7..| 9.4 9.3) 94 
| 
Corm flakes___......_..... 8-oz. pkg__}_._.- 10.1} 98} O7)..- 10.4 9. 8} as ik 11. 2} 10. 4! 10.1) 
Wheat coreal...........-_. 0s. PES. ene 24. 6} 25. 4} 25. 2)___._} 24. 9} 24.8) 24 Si. ___ 25. 5) 25. 3! 25. 3) 
SS oc bitiindincusdhoan Pumna....L..4-. 19. 1} 19.3} 19. 2)__.___ 18.1! 18 5] 18. 5)-___- 21. 9} 21. 5| 22.0) 
SE PO ae ---do_.-...} &7| IL 9} 11.7] 11.1} 8.8) 11.2] 10.0} 10.3f 8.5) 32.0) 11.4) 11.3 
Beats, navy__..........-- ERE SE Ses 9.2} 9.5) @6i___.- At BES BOb. ... 7.8} 8&4) 85 
Potatoes_.-..._.__- a .3k ae ..-do......} 12) &4) 43) 64) 23) 5.4) 46) 6D) 1.5) 61) 5.1) 65) 
SEE dadheans de<cangaee oisGe~ ucloade=| Se Be SG...... 68 BS 68... 7.8 9.6) 9.4 
CIR a oe a ~~ Mo wtittowsont GEPIGLIL Se, . .c 6.5) 9&2) 10. 9F.____ 6.3} 9.7 11.0) 
Beans, baked_.-_.__...... No. 2 cam_|_._.. 12.6) 12.7} 12.6) ___ 10.9} 10.3) 10.4|.___. 12. 8| 13. 2| 13.1| 
Corn, camned_............ ~« Minn ction ab 1G IGS 16. Al. 15. 5f 14 OF 14. 7)____. 17. 1) 16. 2) 16.3) 
Peas, canned... _......... ---d0_.....|..-..| 17.2] 16. 8] 16. 7|__-._] 17.0} 17.0] 16 7|_____| 17. 8] 18.2) 18.1) 
To 14. 1) 13. 7} 13. 8)... 12. 0} 12.0} 12. 0)_.__- 13.7 14.1) 14.0) 
6.6} 7.0) 7.1) 5.0} 6&9} 7.3) 7.5) 5.0) 7.1) 7.7) 7.6) 
72. 3| 72. 8} 73. 3} 60.0} 78.0} 76. 0} 75. 5} 50. 0} 82. 5} 81.8) 79.7) 
d 51. 5) 47. 4) 48. 2) 25. 6) 46. 5) 42. 5) 42. 6) 26.5) 54. 7) 52. 2! 51. 3) 
sdibve thinidlihis cimenqates dh ---G0..—2.}..-._} 18. 8} 17.8 17. 5|___-_f 17-8} 16, OF 16. O}.___.| 17. 1} 15. 6 15. 2} 
we 
gn a ---Go_.~.-|..-..| 15 4) 15. 2) 15. 1]___._| 14.9} 14.5) 14.40 14.7} 14.7| 14.6 
) ae TS Dozen_.-_|-._- 42. 9} 39. 2} 38. 8|_____ 40. 0} 36. 0} 35. 0}_. __. 210. 3}? 10. 4/710. 4 
I aibahe-nite denn tinsn ae | AREAS KALE ee re 52. 7| 47. 6)..-.| 52. 3) 47.0} 45. 7/__._- 50. 6 52. 9) oe 
1 The steak for which are here quoted is called “rump” in this city but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART 




















































































Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, Fla | 
ee 
y J aT 

Article van June! May) June weeds May|June ede |May June 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 151 

————————n —_—_ | 

Cts. | Cis. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cis.| Cy 

Sirloin steak.._.........-...-- Pound -....- 32. 8| 35.4) 35. 4] 24. 7| 39.2} 39. 4] 39. 9] 26.0) 37. 1) 35.8 35.8 
Round steak_--........------}----- do. ...-- 31. 5 33. 9) 33. 9} 23. 3} 37.8) 38. 3) 39.0) 20. 3) 31.9) 31.3! 31.4 
SRT REEE SOOR RS: SS BO os 26. 7| 27. 1) 27. 5} 17. 8} 29. 6} 29. 7) 30. 1) 23.3) 28.1) 27.3) 97 )) 
/ REE SIE ae ee a * 20. 2} 21. 6) 21.4] 16.4) 24. 8} 24.8) 25.3) 14.0) 20.0) 19.8! 19 9 
ee. oo. iabetbened Bi ctsas 17. 9| 18.0} 18.2} 12. 5) 15.2) 15.7) 16.1) 10.3) 12.5] 12.5) 18 
Pork chops.............-----.|----- @ei. 2.3 38. 3| 35. 5| 34.3} 21.3] 41.1] 34. 4] 32. 2} 21. 3) 40.01 35.4) aru 
|” ES ee ES AE 50. 8} 48. 0} 45. 8} 29.0} 49.1) 43.4) 42.3) 26.3) 51.4] 44.4 44.1) 
HOME, W000... 0c. -0-0di 2.00. hicces Bab. ua 53. 3] 53. 9| 53.2) 81. 2| 61. 9} 56.3} 54.9) 28.3) 59.4) 52.7) 539 
Dee, PeOl. i Abb. b Atl te Ges 5 ui.8 35.0} 34.3) 34.3] 21. 7} 44.2} 42.0} 42. 5] 19.3] 40.0] 38.8 ni 
DP. Mctids ocbdthavctdecésabelidsks G0. : hse 35. 2} 32. 7| 32. 9} 20.8) 40.0) 37. 5) 36. 2) 22.0) 41.3) 37.4) 35.91 
Salmon, canned, red_....---..-}----.- ng P ee 37. 1} 30. 4| 30. 3)..._- 36. 1] 33. 3} 33. 5)... _ 38. 9} 33.4} 32.0) 
7 SRS RTE ES Quart......- 15. 8| 15.6] 15.6| 8.0} 12.0} 12.0] 12.0} 12. 5} 22. 0) 20.3) 20.3 
Milk, evaporated.___......-.-- 15-16 oz.can_| 11. 5} 11.4) 11. 5)_.-.- 10. 8} 10. 7) 10. 7|..-.- 11.8} 11.9) 11.9 
EARP ERIS Pound ---.-- 48. 7 “4 47.3) 34.7) 49.2) 52.9) 51.1) 39.2) 51.6) 55.2) 52.6) 
Oleomargarine (all butter | 
eipetiembas) 2. os - iets dsactuets div aici 30. 5} 28.0) 27. 2).__.. 30. 0} 29. 5} 28. 9}..... 31. 1} 30.6! 30.6 
LG A Ry * ge DIG IS, 0 dei 30. 4) 33.0} 31. 9) 20. 5) 35. 5| 37.8) 37. 2) 22. 5) 32.8) 34.2! 34.9) 

; ON GT ES SE EGS SO G05. 4 23. 3} 18. 9} 18.9) 15. 2} 20. 7| 16. 9} 16.4) 15. 5) 24.1) 21.5 21.4) 
Vegetable lard substitute... ..|..--- MOSS 3. os 20. 5| 16. 6} 16. 8}.___- 26. 7| 27.4} 27.4)....- 25. 0} 22.0) 22.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.........-- Dozen. .-.--- 34. 7} 26. 6} 27. 9} 22. 5) 35.7 ne: 26. 6} 30.0) 41.8 4 34. 5 
EES Ce ee ae oan Pound --.... 9.0} 8.5) 8.5) 5.1) 8.0) 8.1) 8.1) 6.5) 11.0) 11.1) 209 
, EE SE a ase en Se ae Dow ated 6.0} 5.1) 5.2) 3.2) 5.9 5.5) 6.5) 3.8) 6.9) 6.4) 65) 
et aR SNE Bocied 4.1) 3.9 4.2) 2.4) 4.9) 4.1) 4.2) 3.0) 4.1) 4.0 42 
a LaTtee SING 8.9 8.7} 85)... 9.2) 8.3) 8.3)... 9.2 a 9.6) 
Corn flakes.................-- 8-oz. pkg_.--| 11.7} 10.2} 9.7/_.... 10.2} 9.6] 9.7/-.... 11.4] 9.91 9,7 
Wheat comenl................- eas pe. 25. 8} 25. 0} 25.4)... 24. 6 24.8) 24. 8}_.... 24. 9} 24. 6) 24.4 
Sas e Pound. -_... 18, 3} 18.1) 18. 4/..... 19. 0} 19. 2} 19. 7}..--- 19. 7} 19.6} 19.4 
» Saale SRE AA eo NS He BOs ivi 10. 8. 8.8) 9.2) 11.8} 10.6) 10.8) 6.6) 11.3} 9.1) 9.2 
DEGNE, RUAVT~ jswiditiininccthscestocuos O05e<.-2 9.6) 9. =e a 2 eens 10.3) 9.7 0.4 
i RRS OS TRE I Oe ae 5 4. 6.1) 1.4) 4.9) 4.4) 6.4) 2.6) 6.8] 4.7] 64 
OME. sod bse... ee ae 5.7| 7. ss are 8.2} 97) 9 8)-.... 8.0) 8.4) 84 
COs cheek SBS. wi. 8. 5. SS ie 6.2) 9.9} 12. 5)... 5.4) 5.3 8.6 
| 
Beans, baked_............._-- No. 2 can_-.} 11.6} 11 RE: 10.0} 9.9) 10.3)-.... 10. 9} 10.7 10.8) 
Corm, cammed.............-...}...- Di ivinad 15. 6} 13.7} 13. 7)..... 15.0} 13.9} 18. 9)_.._. 20. 2) 17.2) 18.3) 
Pens, Calified . . ..........2.2.-[0.c.. ee 14. 2} 13.5} 13. 5)..... 14. 8} 13. 7) 13. 7).-.-- 18. 9} 17.8) 17.6) 
Tomatoes, canned -..........-}....- G0.i.... 9. 8} 10.8] 10. 8)_....) 11. 5) 12. 8} 12. 8}... 10. 5| 10.8 aie 
Sugar, granulated___.......... Pound - _...- 6.9 7.1) 7.2) 5.6) 7.2) 7.6] 7.6) 5.9 7.1) 7.8) 7.8 
DEDGS ip chbedian~<vedéschocsabbeded Me. «tit 80. &4. 8) 60. 0| 85. 7| 87. 5| 87. 9] 60.0) 97. 5) 98.6) 98.9 
| STC Oey py 44. 8} 42.0} 41. 1) 30. 5} 50. 9 48. 1) 48. 0} 34. 5] 49.8) 48.8) 48.8 
ey eee ee ee Ne RE do....-.| 16.0) 14 16. 8}.....} 19.3) 17. 1) 17. 3)-.-.-| 16. 8) 15.5 “" 
BE ne stinwnsebevibedisinliniiidd do....-. 14.6) 14.3} 14.4/..... 15. 9} 15.2) 15. 1/.._-- 16.4) 14.5) 14.3 
ROME: RE. hs adat wey macdbead Dozen... -.._. . 26. 9}..... $1. 8} 30. 0} 30. 5}._.-- 29. 0} 29. 7} 25. 8) 
SERN TS Ee ; “ee 42.1) 44,4) 41. 8)..__.) 50. 3} 46. 5} 46. 9).....| 51.7 at © -~ 
1 The steak for which Ee are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 

included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAI, ART! 








Richmond, Va. ‘Rochester, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo, 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foon IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued P 








Seattle, Wash. Springfield, I. Washington, D C, 
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Cts. - | Ce. 
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Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 
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Sugar, granulated . § 7. 

en ; : 50. 78. 
Coffee 5 52. 
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49, 5) 
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Raisins. | 14.7) 13.9) 14 
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Orang 1 46. 9) 47.9, 465. 
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1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 


Changes in Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food® in June, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1926, and in May, 1927. For 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 





* For list of articles see note 5, p. 159. 
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ifferent dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
ctual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
he average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 


at 6.-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1927, COM- 
CRED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1927, AND IN JUNE, 1926, AND WITH THE AVER- 
,Gk COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






























































Percent- | Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Percent- | Percent- 
or |-steens—-t seus, oe-\-eume- {+ Gan, 
cr “ 4 ; , : ease, 
City June, 1927, June, 1927, June, 1927, City June, 1927,|June,1927, \June, 1927 
at wa | we, TD 
with 1913 June, 1926, May, 1927 with 1913 |June, 1926) May, 1927 
atlanta. ..--s-s<eee 64.5 0.3 4,2 || Minneapolis -- ..._- 59.4 | 1.6 3.3 
Balti more —o 62. 3 3. 4 0 Mobile Se 0. 7 | 2. 0 
‘eminghaln 59. 7 4.5 0.1 || Newark........___. 50. 4 | 1.9 | 20.1 
er gee NED 57.4 0.7 0.8 || New Haven.._____- 58. 9 | 114] 2.5 
Bridgeport .....----|-----+---- 10.9 2.2 || New Orleans--.---. 54.7 | M4] 2.4 
lel. <nncenanel 62.0 2.6 1.5 || New York__..._-_- 60. 7 1.3 11 
B atte “Weedeater Vaid we a 11.5 3. 0 | Norfolk LA ccchweo woke Pp eee. a8 | 0.9 0.6 
Charleston, S. C_- 55. 1 , a7 0, 2 Orpeba Raheem ae TEER | 59.7 | 11.2 4.0 
i 72.6 0. 3.6 get ERMA E 0.9 2.8 
Chicago..---------- ) . 4 
Cincinnati — 64, 1 11,2 4.9 || Philadelphia....__. 60. 7 1.7 20.5 
Cleveland...-.-...-- 60. 4 , 2.1 2.2: | nee gl othhb< 61.3 ; 0.3 2.5 
olumbus.....-.-. ges at, Rot 1.7 4, CO. 2 OPCIDG, BOO. 6 oo cleadesinnes 0.5 1.9 
A CEE 516 17 0.6 || Portland, Oreg.... 106 10.4 | 14 
Denver.-.22<2---2- 47.9 11.0 5.0 |} Providence... _.._-- 57.8 1.0 1.3 
Dettolt...<sctnshine 70.3 0.3 3.3 | Richmond. --...-.-- 65. 6 2.7 14 
Fall River........- 56.3 10.3 5. 6 Rn ok ct a edn camannda 1.4 2.6 
Howlten.22....2. wets 2 3.0 2.2 || St. Louis......-___ 64.0 0.9 2.5 
Indianapolis. ...... 58. 5 10.8 reef  ~* Rana See 1.9 22 
Jacksonville.......- 50. 6 5.5 2.0 || Salt Lake City.-_.- 42.1 | 14.4 4.4 
Kansas City....... 56. 2 2.6 3.1 || San Francisco-.--.-- 51.7 | 10.8 2.0 
Little Rock. ....... 46.0 4.1 21:0 } Bavamhan ee ee 2.7 9.5 
Los Angeles. ....... 43. 4 10.3 SS nn occcntiny 64. 0 | 0.5 2.2 
Louisville.......--. 57.0 0 Oe 2 (SPSS eee 48.7 | 10.5 1.2 
Manchester. ....... 53. 6 10.2 0.8 |} Springfield, IN1_-__-!....._-._-! 0.2 1.9 
Memphis........-.| 47.9 3.3 1.3 || Washington, D.C.| 60.7 | 5.1] 11.2 
Milwaukee......... 61.6 1.1 3. 2 | 
1} | | 
1 Increase. 2? Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all 
schedules for each city included in the average prices. For the 
month of June 99.3 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices 
in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 
42 cities had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is coop- 
erating with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be 
included in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Bridgeport, Charleston, S. C., Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New 
Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, 
“4 aun San Francisco, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, 





‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
Were given in the November, 1918, issue, PP. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used 
for each month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with w] 


ich th 
merchants responded in June, 1927: ’ 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JUNE, 1927 








Geographic division 


United 
States 





North South North South 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Centra) 





Percentage of reports received 99.3 99.7 99. 4 99, 4 99, 4 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received ------__- | 42 13 7 12 























Retail Prices of Coal in the United States* 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, June 15, 1926, and May 15, 
and June 15, 1927, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extry 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 





* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 


179° 























HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1926, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 
15, 1927 
————— 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal i _ 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
Ipited States: 
‘ pen nsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price_...............-. $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 40 $14, 88 $15, 06 
Index (1913= 100)_...........- 103, 4 96.6 199, 3 192. 6 194,9 
Chestnut— 
Average price______._-.______- $8. 15 $7. 68 $15, 18 $14, 53 $14. 70 
Index (1913=100)_......._.__- 103, 0 97.0 191.8 183. 6 185.7 
Bituminous— 
Average price.___............- $5. 48 $5. 39 $8. 67 $8, 88 $8, 89 
Index (1913=100)_..._._._.___- 100.8 99.2 159.5 163, 4 163, 6 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ERE. EES TITER SO $5. 88 $4. 83 $7.37 $7. 35 $7. 37 
Baltimore, Md.: s 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GOW Al. conned idstiecosechisbiee 17,70 17,24 116.00 115. 25 115. 50 
SAREE: NSP SES 17.93 17,49 115. 50 114.50 114.75 
EE Son cu duGhalloosesceh dtiedtcnccéndactatposnen puwwse 7.58 8.18 8.11 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
SEE AS QS 4, 22 4, 01 7.08 6.98 7.10 
Boston, Mass.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS 2 SS RE a RG He a 8. 25 7.50 16. 00 15.75 15. 75 
tie nennensanabscsas 8. 25 7.75 15.75 15. 50 15, 50 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a: RS SR BO | ee | isudesesltitd 15, 00 14. 50 14, 50 
RE. OR Beh S <n nsbdeids| caseubcubbbleoucet peed 15. 00 14, 50 14, 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS SO See Sane 6.75 6. 54 13. 75 13. 44 13. 79 
SES ok I RAY Seer 6. 99 6. 80 13, 46 13. 04 13. 38 
Butte, Mont.: 
NORRIE 3 sd ae: 2 ee Pee 11. 07 10. 95 10, 95 
Charieston, 8. C.: 
RRS, ay Seen 16,75 16,75 11.00 11. 00 11, 00 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERS SRR Re SOs 8. 00 7.80 16. 84 6. 25 16. 50 
op AG Se BRS 8. 25 8. 05 16. 63 15. 75 16, 00 
po EES Sane were 4, 97 4. 65 8.13 8. 98 9,12 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bisa tot 3. 50 3.38 6. 57 7.13 7.07 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a RSS Pa See 7. 50 7.25 14. 75 15. 00 15. 05 
ERI | SEND 7.75 7. 50 14. 75 14, 50 14, 55 
ee Ee ree 4.14 4,14 8. 56 8.77 8. 94 
Columbus, Ohio: 
a SS eee Re Le | Pm 6. 58 6. 93 7,00 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
TRS RE a Ce Pe Beers APSE Pe, Sot 14. 50 14. 67 14. 50 
pe SS SP ae 8. 25 7.21 12, 22 12, 50 11.71 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed________.._- 8. 88 9. 00 15. 69 15. 60 15. 75 
_ Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_...._........ 8. 50 8. 50 15. 69 15, 80 15, 75 
ES Ee a, 5, 25 4. 88 9. 41 9,14 9, 32 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sas: SMT: (Te 8. 00 7.45 16, 00 15. 00 15. 00 
- Seibel See RCR RG RT i 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 14. 50 14. 50 
SS OR a ee ae 5. 20 5. 20 9. 24 9. 41 9, 28 
all River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
7 2 Es RR eee Se eS 8, 25 7.43 16, 75 16. 25 16, 25 
Sloe eA 8. 25 7.61 16, 25 15, 75 15. 75 
Houston, Tex.: 
ed 11.00 11. 40 11. 60 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Us 3. 81 3.70 6.72 6. 93 6.96 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ER a ge ae 7.50 7.00 12. 50 12. 00 12, 00 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, Fo 
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1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal . ae a 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May15 | Juney; 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
NESE SORE eee! SENT eC mr ee eR ee $13. 50 $12. 90 $12.% 
SSS ee a ee ee eee eae ae 15. 33 14. 67 ‘Whe 

IN oo nck wl cliidencsscdndialie $4. 39 $3. 94 7, 48 7. 65 Te 

Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
_, ERE - ~--------------20n----- a2 ene nn] meen enna nn sone e en ew ne lone eenen a2 14. 00 14.0 

TT iedhinneicddbarbmartencmasieendaiih 6. 00 5. 33 9. 85 10. 68 10.3 

Angeles, Calif.: 

NN UREA CS eee ee 13. 52 12. 50 15. 31 16. 50 15.9 

Louisville, Ky.: ‘ 
NS SESE: SEER MID KER: 4, 20 4.00 6. 31 6. 11 6 
Manchester, N. H.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
se eo i dod 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 50 17.08 
CEE bhi s adds Sovnech dds 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 25 16, 83 

Memphis, Tenn.: Bit 
EES See ere Sere 2 4,34 24,22 6. 75 8.75 | &7 st. Pat 
Milwaukee, Wis.: pe 

Pennsylvania anthraciie— 

RY Ieee Soe 8. 00 7.85 16. 80 16. 15 | 16. 40 
0 RR RE SER M, 8. 25 8.10 16. 65 15. 70 | 15. 95 Bi 
SS FT ee ee 6, 25 5.71 8. 90 8. 97 | 9, 32 Salt L 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Cc 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ETRE OES eae: TEIN 9, 25 9. 05 18. 10 7. 65 | 17.91 
RSS FSS ee eee et 9. 50 9. 30 17. 95 17. 20 7.45 Bi 

EES ee ae 5. 89 5. 79 11. 02 11. 08 | 11.06 San F 

Mobile, Ala.: | 
EEE ER: Re PD EPP ee, SMT) Ce ree het 9. 37 9. 35 | 9, 35 
Newark, N.J.: C 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
RR Fag Saree, aa eee 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 13. 45 | 13. § F 
RN ann cd tththdnaveekenman 6. 75 6. 50 13, 50 13. 00 | 13. 2: Savat 

New Haven, Conn.: it 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Scrat 
I Seer PRE Sap 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 14. 65 | 14. 5 
aa ci, Bes iidied ateertitsn Sail naneiee 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 14, 65 | 14 

New Orleans, La.: 
Rg a aes ge ae 26. 06 26. 06 9. 46 9, 32 9, 32 Seatt 
New York, N. Y.: ] 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Sprii 
BOUTS Bi oon cand Ghadecndecceuel 7. 07 6. 66 14. 75 13. 83. 14. 8 
0” EES Say REE He See: 7.14 6. 80 14. 50 13. 54 13. 79 Was 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eee SRR Saar, GP Se aC SECRET nae ker 15. 50 14. 00 14. 50 
TEER ESS Ee AIST Set 5 TREAT, Vast PRE: Feces? 15. 50 14. 00 14. 50 
Sai TE Fee ie OE Peake, SEES Syyeey! TRIMER. ir1 cate: 8. 41 8. 27 8. 57 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
TIRE: SS EITC ith hee 6. 63 6. 13 9. 42 9. 66 9. 68 
Peoria, Ill.: 
ENE EN eee: SOMES CEES: RR Aap abe rr 6. 96 7. 04 6. 99 baton 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 
LETS aS Pe 17.16 16. 89 115.79 114.75 1 14. §9 the 
pS TS OPO ae ee 17,38 17.14 1 15, 54 1 14, 25 114.39 $ 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Th 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SERRE AcE ES Tita 18.00 17, 44 15. 13 15. 00 14. 88 

SESE TE SS Se 93.16 $3.18 5. 63 6. 17 5. 89 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ? r 
itt sn ntn lhe deck adnndeh cileanesddelitiedives<<cqnexrss 16. 56 16. 33 16. 32 a 
ETERS, iach RS, SE Setar! RG “aed: LR ithe: 16. 56 16. 33 16. 32 

Portland, Oreg.: ti 

| Se a ee ee ar ee 9.79 9. 66 11. 74 12. 58 12. 61 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
9 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
| § Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds), 
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quntz 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
OLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1926, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 
15, 1927—Continued 





























=—— | 2 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
ovidence, R. I.: ; 
-. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A! SSE Le 4 $8. 25 4 $7. 50 4 $16. 25 4 $15. 75 4 $15. 75 
Chestnut.....-------.------------- 48.25 47,75 416.00 415. 50 415. 50 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove....-------------------------- 8. 00 7. 25 15. 33 15. 00 15. 00 
CHORIN a6 tenet <0<~sscnnn ne 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 15. 00 15. 00 
Bituminous --------------------------- 5. 50 4, 94 8. 66 9.17 9, 21 
Rochester, N. ¥.: A 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
She hat diene tad ccntdapiwelssiccdc edn basdokohentind 14. 60 14.10 14. 35 
CR ated Allee anwdatetannlercondatasabiliiabewacabnaue 14.15 13. 65 13 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
Pee RET Eo, Se nS ae 8. 44 7. 74 16. 73 16. 50 16. 65 
CI i 8. 68 7.99 16. 45 16. 05 16. 20 
Titumee data Gebkakecunsocecne 3. 36 3. 04 5. 87 7.19 7.12 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se Cie tinns hancowocodotincme 9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 17. 65 17. 90 
ORI BAA ene. ee 9.45 9. 30 17. 95 17. 20 17. 45 
po: | a as a eres 6. 07 6. 04 11. 26 11. 31 11.23 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_._......... 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.............- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 
PCIE ok ous Sots nce Do eus 5. 64 5. 46 6. 62 8. 19 7.27 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
fo AES EE ae ae SF 17. 00 17.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
OG re eaten Seba dna See 17.00 17.00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
DHRUMIMatcScnscbdtsocwrewe duties 12. 00 12. 00 16. 22 15. 60 15. 60 
Savannah, Ga.: 
ee SRR FEC LS SND Wg | ee Ma ALAS EB 510.88 6 10. 63 510.63 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Din ORI RESS SRE af aaa IE a 4. 25 4.31 10. 92 10. 28 10. 47 
oj” NRE YS 2 Rh TR MELE 4. 50 4, 56 10. 67 10. 03 10, 22 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ps PNR RERS: EGS ck SER na a 7. 63 7.70 8. 51 10. 35 10. 14 
Springfield, Ii.: 
ECR TS ER: A eS OI RRS Fr 4. 35 4, 44 4.44 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ke ESE Se. SR: RT EE: 1 7. 50 17.38 115. 53 1 14. 99 115. 25 
ESAS GEE? ns AEM 17.65 17.53 115. 22 14.48 114.73 
Bituminous— 
Prepare anes, low Voratile 3.22 eo) ee 1 10. 67 1 10. 33 1 10. 67 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. _____- BASIE: 1) SRR EL. 19. 00 19.00 1§.75 
Run of mine, mixed...........--.- | ate $505. AS 17.75 17,78 17,78 





' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


‘50 cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 


§ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents. per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1925, and for each month of 1926 and 1927 through June. An 
average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for 
January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain 
the relative price. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITE 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1927 
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Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
Average | Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative Price price 
price price price price 
1913— 
Average for year.........- $7. 73 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 100. 
EES ey ee 7. 99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100 8 
Psst Riv aplicncaodtitead 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 o0 § 
1914— a 
ee! | RE ee 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101.0 5. 97 109.9 
Et. Ena RR Si adipal 7. 50 98. 3 7.78 98.3 5. 46 100.6 
ee i ee 7. 83 101. 4 7.99 101.0 5.71 10 9 
ie Si RS Sd: 7. 54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5. 44 100.1 
1916— 100, 
PE ie ois udigidbuiibbmna'n' 7. 98 102. 7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
RR, DLE RIE 8.12 105. 2 8, 28 104. 6 5. 55 101.6 
1917— 7 Ts 
> SRS NE 9, 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 198 } f 
NG Bate des a ccennewecibermetas 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 7.21 132.7 
1918— 7 
IUD pntey cttibenes dinieces 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126. 7 7. 68 141.3 
ON RR GS Baa 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127.3 7. 92 145.8 oe 
1919— i > 
SS in west apithneacecandy 11. 51 149. 0 11. 61 146.7 7. 90 145.3 
Ge SS 12. 14 157.2 12. 17 153. 8 8. 10 149. | 
2, Sk Ee See 12. 59 162. 9 12. 77 161.3 8. 81 162. ] ™ 
July APS hs STR Hh edipe 14. 28 184. 9 14. 33 181. 1 10.55 | 194.1 ; 
Rae Tia 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203.8 11. 82 | 217 I 
‘ A GRO RS POY 14, 90 192. 8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 
SS RS 14, 98 193. 9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182.0 ] 
sini SS OSE eth EER BONS 14, 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.6 
CG twine ncauhitn id 15. 43 199. 7 15. 46 195. 3 11.18 205.7 : 
ARE Siva ieqaipe mS Son Sata 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 | 
1924— 
I iki oo wis edndioiis 15.77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
OES Ne 15, 24 197.2 15, 10 190. 7 8. 94 164. 5 
1925— 
SONNET nnhdies oe co cldcace 15. 45 | 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9. 24 170.0 
Sa eet: ae ee Wi 15. 14 | 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158, 5 
Sas Spies a } (1) (1) (1) (4) 9.74 179.3 
| EERE Sea (?) (1) (1) (1) 9. 72 178.8 
PEIBOD 6 cise win cnne cnc site 5s 16. 12 | 208. 6 15. 91 201. 1 9. 25 170.2 
Et hide nen nciihodd 15. 54 201. 2 15. 37 194. 2 9. 11 167.6 
DE Wahi mre sie dichsiaincn 15. 41 199. 5 15, 18 191.8 8. 76 161.2 
BER Ee eee eee 15. 40 199. 3 15. 18 191.8 8. 67 159.5 
an, OED Spee 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 191.9 8. 70 160.1 
Miia S. don anadedtnds 15. 49 200. 4 15. 23 192.5 8. 81 162. 1 
| FREES Fae 15. 55 201. 3 15. 30 193. 4 9, 25 170.3 
eee 15. 56 201. 4 15. 31 193. 5 9. 59 176.5 
lO ee 15. 64 202. 4 15. 41 194. 7 10. 24 188. 4 
en RP ksi dp oe oneidusns 15. 66 202. 7 15, 44 195. 0 10. 15 186. 8 
SOMME pctldic <n sins cupipce 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194.8 9. 96 183.3 
a 15. 65 202. 6 15. 44 195. 0 9. 86 181.4 
Yo heiisk cecin codinas 15. 60 201. 9 15. 36 194. 0 9.74 179.3 
i Se 14, 94 193. 4 14. 61 184. 6 8.95 164.7 
MOP i nnsesiip do -444<005-506 14. 88 192. 6 14, 53 183. 6 8. 88 163. 4 
TUES trucvaccnectsacensers 15. 06 194. 9 14. 70 185.7 8. 89 163. 6 
1 Insufficient data. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In this 

table the average family consumption of manufactured gas 
is assumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a 
service charge or a sliding scale is in operation, families using less 
than 3,000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate than 
here shown, while those consuming more than this amount pay a 
lower rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite 
closely the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the 
average wage earner’s family. Prices for natural gas have been 
quoted for those cities where it is in general use. These prices are 
based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 cubic 
feet per month. For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for 
natural and manufactured gas mixed. 


T : net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 


Taste 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CON- 
SUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, 
TO JUNE, 1927, BY CITIES 


Manufactured gas 




















































































Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | Apr. Apr.| Apr. Apr. | Apr. May} Mar.|Mar.| June] June| June! Dec. June 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 25, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914} 1915] 1916 | 1917) 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922/ 1923 | 1924] 1925 | 1926 1926 | 1927 
Atlanta. .....-... $1. 00 $1. 00 $1. 00}$1. 00! $1. 00! $1. O0/$1. 15/$1. 15/$1. 901$1. 65/$1. 65/$1. 55/ $1. 55/$1. 55/$1. 55 $1. 55 
Baltimore... ...-- -90) .80) . ~75| .75| .75) .75) . 75 75 -92| .92) .85 85 .85| .85) .85 
Birmingham ....- 1.00} .95| .95) .95) . .95} .95) .95| . 88 38 . 80} .80) . . 80} .80) .80 
Boston.......-.-- .81) .8i) . . 86) 1.05) 1.08) 1. 40) 1. 34) 1.25) 1.20) 1.18) 1.18) 1.18) 1.18 
Bridgeport... -.-- 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00! 1. 00) 1.00} 1. 10) 4. 10) 1. 47) 1.60) 1. 50) 1. 45] 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1,45 
Buffalo... .....-- 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00} 1.45) 1.45) -1.45) 1.45)... f__ foe) 
Butte.....<6ssus 1. 49} 1. 49) 1. 49) 1.49 1.49) 1. 49) 1. 49) 2. 10) 2. 10} 2. 10) 2. 10} 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10) 2.10 
Charleston... _-- 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.10} 1. 10 1. 10} 1. 25] 1. 55! 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55 
Chicago.......--- . 80; .80! .80; .80 . 72 . 87; 1.20; 1.07] 1.07; 1. 02} 1. 02; 1.02) 1.02) 1.02 
Cleveland........ 80} .80) .80} . 80 . 80) - 80) . ~ 80} . 80) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1. 25) 1.25 
Denver. ........- - 85) .80) .80) .80 . 85 95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .90 
Detroit..........| .75| .75| .75| .75 ae, i .79| .79| .82) .82) .79| .79| .79 
Fall River_....-.| .80} .80| . 80) .80 95 1, 05} 1. 25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
Houston . _.-_---- 1.00} 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 00 1.00) 1. 1. 09} 1.09) 1. 09] 1. 09) 1. 09) 1.95'____- ‘trbads, OE 
Indianapolis. ....| .60| .55| .55) .55 55 .60| . . 90! 1.20) 1.15) 2. 10} 1. 05 
Jacksonville...._- 1. 20} 1.20} 1.15) 1.15 1. 25) 1 1. 50} 1. 75 1. 75) 1. 65} 1.97} 1.97) 1. .92 
Manchester... -- 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 00} 1. 001 1. 00} 1 1. 18} 1.58! 1. 48] 1.48] 1.38} 1.38) 1. . 38 
Memphis... ....-. 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00 . 93 1. 27} 1.35! 1.35} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. . 20 
Milwaukee....... «75) 275) . 75) . 75 75 . 75.90; .90| 86) .82) .82) . . 82 
Minneapolis.....| .85) .80} .80| .77 77 . 95} 1. 28; 1.02} 1.03) 1.01) .95) . . 96 
Mobile.........-- 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.10 1.10} 1 1. 35] 1.80; 1. 80) 1. 80! 1. 80} 1.80) 1. 7 
Newark... ..... 1. 00 oe -90} .90} 97} .97| 1.15] 1.40) 1.40) 1. 25) 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. . 20 
New Haven...___ : .90| . 90) 1. 00} 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 27) 1. 27] 1. 18) 1. 18} 1.13) 1. 13 
New Orleans... 1. 10} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00 1. 00} 1. 1. 30} 1. 30) 1. 45) 1. 30) 1. 30} 1. 30) 1.5 . 30 
New York....__- 84, .84, .83} .88 . 83). . 87] 1. 40) 1, 32) 1. 23) 1. 23) 1. 23) 1. 24 
Norfolk. ......... 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00! 1.00 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 60) 1.40) 1.45) 1.40) 1.40) 1.40) 1. .33 
Omaha.......2202 1. 15} 1. 15} 1.15) 1.00 1. 15) 1.15) 1. 15) 1.47} 1.27) 1. 18) 1. 18} 1. 08) 1. . 08 
Peoria... ....-.4. -90| .90| .90| .90 . 85] . 85} . 85) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. . 20 
Philadelphia. __- 1.00} 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00 
Pittsburgh... 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00) 1. ee Oe RS PPR ee PSPs ER A THe ere 
Portland, Me....| 1.10} 1.00} 1.00) 1. 1.00} 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 85) 1.75) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. .42 
Portland, Oreg...| .95} .95| .95| .9 .95| .95) .95| 1.38) 1. 25) 1. 16) 1. 16} 1. 16) 1. 17 
Providence......- 85} . 85) - 85 . 85) 1. 00} 1. 30} 1. 30) 1. 42) 1. 42) 1. 27) 1. 22) 1.17] 1. .13 
Richmond. .._... 90} .90) . , . 80} 1.00) 1.00) 1.30 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1. 2 
Rochester___..___ 95} .95| .95| .95 95] . - 95} 1.18) 1.10) 1.05! 1.00) 1. 00) 1. . 00 
St. Louis eh ae 80} .80| .80) . aa . 85) 1.05) 1.05) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 00 
2 ee 95) .90| . . F 4 . 85] 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) . 4 / .90 
Salt Lake City...| .87] .87| .87| .87 . 87) 1. 15] 1.35} 4. 57) 1. 57] 1. 57) 1. 57) 1. 54} 1. . 52 
San Franciseo....| .75| .85| .85| . i 95} .95) 1. 1. 04) .92) 1. Be . . 95 
Loree at er cx oente ian area a Se ere 1. 25} 1.60) 1.60) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1. . 45 
Scranton B ..t OB. 95) .95) . 1. 15} 1.30} 1.30) 1. 70) 1. 70} 1. 60) 1. 50} 1. 50) 1. 40 
Beatle... 0... 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1 1. 20} 1. 20} 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1. 45) 1.45} 1.45) 1. . 45 
Springfield, Til...| 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1 1. 00} 1. 10} 1.10) 1. 40) 1.40) 1. 40) 1. 1. 35] 1. 2! 25 
ashington,D.C_| .93] .93} .93| .93 : ; . 95} 1.25! 1. 10) 1.05) 1. 1. 00} 1. . 00 
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TAaBL_e 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY 
















































































SUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, toy 
TO JUNE, 1927, BY CITIES—Continued = 
Natural gas 
Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.) Apr. |Apr. Apr. Apr. May! Mar.) Mar.|June JunelJune|Dec. Jue 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916} 1917 | 1918 | 1919 } 1920 } 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1936 | 1936 | 1g 
Buffalo.........- $0. 30/$0. 30)$0. 30\$0. 30'$0. 30/$0. 30)$0. 35/$0. 35/$0. 35/90. 42)... |---| oS ER & 
Cincinnati. ..---- ‘ oF. 30} .35) .35) .35) .35) .35 - 50}$0. 50)$0. 50/$0. 75)$0. 75/80. 75 $0.75 
Cleveland......_. - 30) 30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .35) .35) .35) .40) .40) .55) .55) 60) | 69, 60 
Columbus.--....} .30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .30) .45| .45) .45) .55) 155) | 55/ 43 
Dallas.......22.| 145} 145] 145] 145] 145! 145} 145) 145] 168! 168] 268] 268] 274] 174| “cal oS 
ag RS SS Se er ee ere ee ee Me See DES ewe EGY we” Pee ee Sens} 75) 75). 75 
Kansas City, Mo.| .27| .27| .27| .27| .30) .60) .80| .80} .90) .90) .95) .95) .95) .95| _o= 95 
Little Rock..... .40| .40| .40) .40} 240) .40) 45] 45] 145) 145) 245] 65) 265) 265 “65! ‘6 
FO i dk PS ES Stee Joon nlonn--|eoe-- eS | I EE Eg FESS Oe Se Se a 
Louisville. _...._. etre | 245) 45) 645] 245) 245) 245) 245) 245) 245) 45) 45). 45) a5) as) “as 
Pittsburgh....... | my = = - 28 a 28; .35) .35} 45) °.50) . 50] . 58) .60) .60) .60) .4 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed 
aeal mea ae : a Fe 
nee Bite ems: tomer ae ee ae | Baie ae $0. 62|$0. 60 $0. solso. 65)$0. 65 $0. 65 ton 
Los Angeles......'..... [-----[0O 6590. GO ARTE 10 AER, 7080; 76 68). 68) ha 63 . 68\__... red 
| | | 
i From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have of 
| been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the re 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May ot 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921; March 15, June 15, Sep- en 
tember 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924; June 15 and I 
December 15, 1925 and 1926; and June 15, 1927. These prices are P 
| based on an estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic j 
1 f 
eet. eit 
| _ Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of each : 
| year by the price in April, 1913. 
, The price of manufactured gas in June, 1927, showed an increase [me 
of 28.4 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1926, to June, 
1927, there was no change in the price of gas. 
ts } 
; fat es rh bees | 
TAnte 2.—AVERAGE._ AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANU- : 


te FACTURED GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET IN 














} < SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1927 
| a Se ee toed ' 
5 Average | Relative | . Average | Relative 
ee net price | price | Date net price | price 
: C2 Se) | eee eee $0. 95 100.0 |} Dec. 15, 1922:................. $1. 25 131. 6 
: Apr. 15, 1914... -.... 22.2. . 4 98.9 || Mar. 15, 1923. 22222222222 oo 1, 25 131.6 
is S&S) . 93 97.9 || June 15, 1923... 22-2. aL 1. 24 130. 5 
(\ spl Pes . 92 96.8 1} Sept. 15, 1028. -. 0-5-2. 1. 24 130. 5 
ls B® > | ee a ea 91 ty “a 86 ioe 1. 25 131.6 
; Be Ee 95 100.0 || Mar. 15, 1924. .-.........._.__ 1. 24 130. 5 
‘8 §& ESS ee 1. 04 100.5 if Jame 15, 100. ey 1. 24 130. 5 
To | ER eee 1. 09 114.7 || Sept. 15, 1924. ......_....____. 1. 24 130. 5 
1,32 oo Ske Se.” fea eer ie 1. 24 130 
1.31 137.9 i Fuine 16, 1925......-....2....32 1. 23 129 
it 1. 30 136.8 || Dec. 15, 1925_..............--- 1. 23 129, 5 
: 1. 29 135.8 |i June 15, 1926......-........... 1. 23 129 
1.27 130; Dee. 16) 20M: .. 20-0 2s. 1.22 128. 4 
1. 26 182, 6 ji Sume £6, 1087 ok tens scvc su 1, 22 128. 4 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

s) hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 

months, in 1913, 1925, 1926, and 1927. For the cities having 

more than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for 
the schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s “‘demand.’’. 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors’ exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 
1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is heré shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average workingman’s home being 
as a rule within this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, in December, 1913, Company A determined the 
demand by inspection as being 40 per cent of the connected load. 
From December, 1919, to the present time there has been a flat rate 
for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection, the first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts 
each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional vutlet. 
at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 660 
watts each have been excluded. 
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In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimate 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating de 
and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not inc| 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measyro. 
ment, has been estimated at one-third of the connected load, no 
demand being established at less than 233 watts. : 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A in December 
1913, was the active load predetermined as follows: 80 per cent o{ 
the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 per cent of that part 
of the connected load in excess of the first 500 watts—minimum, 
active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small fans and 
heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected 


ated 
Vices, 
uded 


. 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
DECEMBER, 1913, JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, AND JUNE, 1927, FOR 5) 
CITIES 












































Mo! 
Nev 
= — Nev 
De- De- De- Ne' 
City Measure of consumption, per month i ss 34 — 4 J _ Ne 
1913 1925 1926 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents ~ 
Atlanta_............| First 100 kilowatt-hours__..........._. 17.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 & 1 ey 
Baltimore ?_--___._- First 20 hours’ use of demand_-.----._-- 78.5) 480) 80/ 80) 8&6 7.0 Pe 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 800_....--.-|../..-.|....__- 4.0 4.0 4.0 40 
Birmingham_.......| First 100 kilowatt-hours_............_- 58.5 7.7 7.7 7.7 7.7 7.7 
Boston: 
Company A-....| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours. .........._- | 6 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 P 
Company B----|--.--- PS SE RES re | ® 10.0 9. 5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
Bridgeport . __.....- All current............ re ae 9.0 6.5 6.5 65} 6.5 6.5 
Buffalo *_____.__....| First 60 hours’ use of demand _________ 7.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand________ 5.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 40 
tilda Rl ite alten ane 1.5 1.5 1,5 1.5 1.5 15 F 
Det ee First 25 kilowatt-hours_-.._........._- 79.5 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.6 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours._.--......--.__|_..... 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0) 40 | 
Charleston ___-...-- First 50 kilowatt-hours___._.._...._._- 10.0; 10.0] 100; 10.0) 10.0! 109 | 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours______......___- SO vied. -..: Riis sii: ; 
Chicago *_:_.......< First 30 hours’ use of demand_._._._.- 10.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 30 hours’ use of demand_._______ 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
ge ee ee eee ee aes 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3. 0 3.0 
Cincinnati ?_..__._- First 30 hours’ use of demand________- 9.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
Next 30 hours’ use of demand.._._.__- 6.7 6.5 6. 5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
SE TR RIE RNR PL 3.8 3.5 8.5 3. 5 3. 5 3.5 
Cleveland: | 
Company A....| First 500 kilowatt-hours._....-......_- 910.0} 5.0} 5.0) 50) 50! 50 
ANSE pte RN a sebiglling th 7 ay aa gO Ry: Rive: aptalpagial ae 
Company B...-| All current.o2....2-- 222-2. socdsssclii 80/%3.0)"%3.0) "43.0 N3.0| 13.0 
Next 690 kilowatt-hours___.........___ 8 I Sr eer eee Tas ee 
Columbus-.--.---.--- First 75 kilowatt-hours-_-_........._._- $7.0} $7.0} 47.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Te Ses Pees First 800 kilowatt-hours. ..............| 10.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Be cnittinns oaane First 15 kilowatt-hours__..........-__- 680] *80/ 680] 68.0 7.0 
Next'30 kilowatt-hours. -_-.-..022010.-}oi.2.0)).222]20- eh) 6.0 
eC Se a ag Se 0 CRS WS Stent Te Sa rae | 5.0 
ee. First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room_'7 12.6 | 10.8} 10.8 9.0 9.0 9.0 
0G ok, . dos dk - dace soxtenbinace 3.6 3.6 3. 6 3.6 3. 6 3.6 
Fall River.......... First 25 kilowatt-hours.._...___._____. B95 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.5 8.5 
Next 975 kilowatt-hours______...__.._. Jet] BHP CRSP O78} 7.5) 7.5 
Houston *_....._.-. First 30 hours’ use of demand_-...____ 4124 7.2 7.2 7.2 >) See. 
pb RAMEE AR HS 5S CREASE EL 3 7.0 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Indianapolis: 
Company A-....| First 50 kilowatt-hours............____ 37.5) 68] 68] 68] 68 6.5 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours__..-... 2.02 }o..___. 6.3 | 6.3 | 63} 6.3 6.0 
Company B....| First 50 kilowatt hours._..........___ 137.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 |.-.1--- 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours. _____-_-.. 22}... _. 6.3 6.3 6.37 6.3 |------ 
AD Gertie 555. 49555-~ eh 4) 4. asacd 70) 70) 7.0) ZO} 7.0 7.0 
First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room | 17 9. 9 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.5 
(minimum, 3 rooms). 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room._____ |... £0! 50} BO} 5&0 5.9 
BRN eo cecccduconebescqees eee EO Fe POSH SR 25 25 
For footnotes see end of table 
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vet PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
ed ' DECEMBER 19 JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, AND JUNE, 1927, FOR 51 
Ag cITl 2S—Continu 
(., —— 
"i De- - De- . De- 
. cem- | June, | cem- | June, | cem- | June, 
no City Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1925 ber, 1926 ber, 1927 
1913 1925 1926 
1 aan a to 
; ; , Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
of Little Rock...--.---] First 200 kilowatt-hours. -.........-...- $13.5) 10.0] 10.0] 10.0] 10.0 10.0 
rt Los Angeles.--.-~-- First 100 kilowatt-hours. -.-.........- 5.51.56] 56] 56] 5.6 5.6 
Louisville. --+s><e- 1 to 149 kilowatt-hours-----............ 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
m Manchester-...----- First 25 kilowatt-hours -----......-_- $114] 120] 120] 120] 120 12.0 
, Next 50 kilowatt-hours_-__-...........|......- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
\Vemphis..-.------- First 6 kilowatt-hours per room --- -- 1610.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
d ee Wrcess-..-~-+- =~ --2----------.----22-.]-. -----| 5.0] 50] 50] 50 5.0 
Milwaukee...-.---- First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the |!*11.4 | 1°7.6 | 1°7.6 | 1°76 6.7 6.7 
d first 6 active rooms.” 
Additional energy up to 9 kilowatt- | 14.8 5.7 5.7 8 Pee Soe oe 
1, hours for each active room, . 
TUNG d's cietig db Sinks bend i> ona os <n 3.8 3.1 3.1 3.1 2.9 2.9 
7 Minneapolis. -...... First 3 kilowatt-hours per activeroom.| 8.6 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 
N Next 3 kilowatt-hours per activeroom.} 25.7] 7.1] 71) 714) 7.1 7.1 
7 Mobile. ....-.-.---- First 50 kilowatt-hours _..............- 7.0} 90) 90! 90] 90 9.0 
Newark......-.--.-| First 20 kilowatt-hours-.-............. 310.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours__.._........---j-...__. 48.0) 48.0) %8.9) "48.0 8.0 
r New Haven. -..2... TOS OTT EE re | 90] 65| 65] 65] 65 65 
New Orleans...-.-- First 20 kilowatt-hours %_____.._.__._- 26 13.0 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours #____..-....._- 226.0 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 
s New York: , 
Company A_...| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours -...........- 2710.0 | 287.3 | 87,2} 27.2) %7.2]| 27.3 
Company B....| All currents *_.. 222622 cits dba ais 10.0} 10.0} 10.0} 10.0} 10.0 10. 0 
Company C #___| First 60 hours’ use of demand.-.......) 11.0 | %7.8 | 7.8 | 27.8 | %7.8] %7.3 
Norfolk...occ-si¢-23~ First 100 kilowatt-hours. .--...........| 9.0 9.0 9.0 | %9.0 | 9.0 8.5 
OCS EL AAT RR RET _.|9 11.4 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 125 kilowatt-hours _____...._____. 4, 5 - slasaped Ras eralibl deb babes -d..- 
Peoria. .....oc<ceuca First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the | #29.9 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
first 2 rooms.*! 
Second 5 kilowatt-hours for each of |_...._- 6. 0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
the first 2 rooms.*! 
Philadelphia: 
Company A....| First 12 kilowatt-hours _..._..........- $10.0 8. 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 36 kilowatt-hours___...........--}....-.- 337.0 | 37.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Company B.__..| First 20 kilowatt-hours_-__............. 3310.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours_-.............|...___- 48.0) 48.0) 48.0) *8.0 8.0 
Pittsburgh ?__...... First 30 hours’ use of demand --_______- $10.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 60 hours’ use of demand ---_....._}....-_- 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Portland, Me___._-- i li as on aha wawsinaeecnsa 9.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A....| First 9 kilowatt-hours __._..........._- 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
Next kilowatt-hours #__._._._..-._._.. 356.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_-__............- 365.7 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Company B_..-.| First 13 kilowatt-hours-_-__..........__- 379.0 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 ee 
Next kilowatt-hours ®?______......._... 387.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 = 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_._..........__- 24.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 eS 
Providence.._....-- TS RE pe Ses 10.0 | 4°6.9 | 496.8 | 496.8 | 6.9 496.8 nd 
Richmond__........ First 100 kilowatt-hours_........-...-. 9.0 9.0 9.0 | 9.0 | 9.0 8.5 Pe 
oe Jadt Jaw Pi COMM ask, Licks 3 bak shi 20k 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 ke 
St. Louis: - I 
Company A_...| First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room_| 199.5 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 oa 
Ce SRST Sapaineper Reseeeaa 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 = 
Company B_...| First kilowatt-hours #!__....._......... 429.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 wi 
Gi ii baal Sita takin butibiesind leh sided «aid wT 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 hoe 
8. Paul. si Sci elie First 3 kilowatt-hours per room_-___._.| 429.9 | 49.9 | 449.9 9.5 9.5 9.5 et 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room. ...._.|-......|.......|-.-...- 71) 71 7.1 Ess 
ES Crees Fae er ne 6. 6 6.6 6.6 2.9 2.9 2.9 ing 
Salt Lake City. .... First 250 kilowatt-hours__............- 90; 8&1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 % 
San Francisco: a 
Company A....} First 10 kilowatt-hours...............- 77.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours___.............|-.----- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Company B___.| First 10 kilowatt-hours. ._...........-. 77.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
, Next 40 kilowatt-hours__............-.}-.--.-. 6.0 6.6 6. 0 6.0 6.0 
Savannah__________] First 100 kilowatt-hours.........._.__. 1012.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
RRA cc PET RE aI Sa Po 5 | See ERA Nea SASS oR) 
retraces ..-..-----| First 150 kilowatt-hours............... $9.0] 10.0| 100| 10.0] 100| i100 
deattle: 
Company A__..| First 40 kilowatt-hours_.............-. 306.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5. 5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours ____._...-.-.-- 224.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Company B....| First 40 kilowatt-hours. _..........._-- 306.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours-_............-- 24.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
For footnotes see end of table 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOL 
DECEMBER, 1913, JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, 


D UsR IN 
AND JUNE, 1 oP: 
CITIES—Continued 927, FOR 4 











De- | 


City Measure of consumption, per month } cem- }June, | cem- | June, | cem- | Jun 
ber, | 1925 | ber, | 1926] ber, | uw’ 
1913 1925 1926 | 































Springfield: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | 
Company A-__..| First 30 kilowatt-hours__........_____- 10.0 6.0 6.0 6. 0 _ | 7~< 
e Next 70 kilowatt-hours____......._____ 457.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.6 2.0 
Company B.___| First 30 kilowatt-hours. _............--|---.-.- 6.0 6.0 6.0] 6.0 6.9 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours___...........-_{--__-_- 3.0} 3.0) 3.0) 3.6) 39 
Washington, D. C.? 7.5 7.5 7.0) 7. 6 





1 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 

2 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

3 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

» 4 First 40 kilowatt-hours. 

5 The gross rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour with discounts of 10 = cent for a monthly consumption 
of 1 to 25 kilowatt-hours and 15 per cent for a monthly consumption of 25 to 150 kilowatt-hours. The aver. 
age family used 25 or more kilowatt-hours per month. 

6 All current. 

7? First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

§ First 25 kilowatt-hours. 

® First 36 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

10 First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

11 Service charge 30 cents per month additional. 

12 First 2 kilowatt-hours per active room. 

13 First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

14 First 2 kilowatt-hours per 16 eandlepower of installation. 

18 Alleurrent. This rate applies to a 5-year contract with a minimum charge of $1 per month. Fora 


pier contract the rates per kilowatt-hour are 10 cents without a minimum eharge, or 9° cents with a 
minimum of $1 per month. 


16 Next 150 kilowatt hours. 
17 First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. 


18 First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 2% kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 


19 First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 5 active rooms and the first 244 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

2» And the first 7 kilowatt-hours per month for each active room in addition to the first 6. 

*1 Additional energy up to 100 kilowatt-hours. 

22 Excess. ; 

% First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

* Next 480 kilowatt-hours. 

% Surcharge, 25 cents per month additional. 

% First 30 hours’ use of connected load 

#7 First 250 kilowatt-hours. 

% Price includes a coal charge. 


ae A bo gees of 5 per eent is allowed on all bills of $2 or over when nayment is made within 10 days from 
te of bill. 


% First 60 kilowatt-hours. 
* And 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active room. 
321 to 200 kilowatt-hours. 
%3 Next 48 kilowatt-hours. 


% The number of kilowatt-hours paid for at this rate is that in excess of the first 9 kilowatt-hours until 
100 hours’ use of the demand is reached. After 100 hours of demand have been consumed the lower rate 
can be applied. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

3 N oat kilowatt-hours. 


% Next 100 kilowatt-hours. ; 
vd See ‘ per cent ofdemand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
ex 


a cent ofdemand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
% For an 


Stallation of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 


® Service charge, 50 cents per month additional. Rate is 7 cents with reduetion under a fuel clause. 
«| For @ house of 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; for 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; and for 7 or§ 


rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 


42 For a house of 6 rooms or less, 15 kilowatt-hours; for a house of 7 or 8 rooms, 20 kilowatt-hours. 
# First 30 kilowatt-hours. 


* First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see 
# Net 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see 


jon of prices. 
ion of prices. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1927 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices from 
May to June is shown by information collected in representa- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 

States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number 
registered 143.7 for June compared with 144.1 for May, a decline of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. Compared with June, 1926, with an index 
number of 152.3, there was a decrease of nearly 534 per cent. 

Small decreases are shown for the groups of foods, metals, and 
building materials, with negligible decreases for chemicals and drugs 
and house-furnishing goods. Farm products, fuels, and miscellaneous 
commodities, on the other hand, increased slightly. No change in the 
price level was reported for clothing materials. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for May and June was collected increases were shown in 105 
instances and decreases in 118 instances. In 181 instances no change 
in price was reported. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1913 = 100) 
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Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that appreciable decreases 


the case of metals to 114 per cent in the case of fuels. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIEs 





























[1913 = 100.0] 
— —— 7 — om ——— — 
1927 
Commodity group June, 1 ——_——__ 
May | June 

aa care = Liimtaiinn atngumwsitambnn- we vtingrh diet geeotakdiedin ha meil 143. 7 137. 4 138 9 

DOOR. « cnckb iis - Wok je cnsnte- es ddhihennhd- Shed S whuisdso db ecabindl Leds 156. 6 148. 0 146.4 

Clothing materials_........... Sener -nebbepamair” n2ok tenn 4d -aeeennnden stad 175. 1 169. 6 169. § 

tthe elddn on God id on tin bk Sab Sobab - Saks an ne cee thee ccasee see 179. 2 158. 2 158 7 

Metalsand metal products__..--....-.--.---222.2--- 2-42 2-2een se ss 125. 1 120. 6 119.6 

tna vo sapencadeseronatpheneressndentipive Mead indo: 171.2 165. 6 164.3 

Cieenienen Gee @rmgs «3b si. 625 is sei Gao .. .aR 131.1 121.9 121.8 

House-furnishing goods... -.-........--..-.----- i A ee Lees Pee 161.7 157. 4 157.3 

FIN Sb:b4 Wo Sddmicnsnin's thgiiswen CAR a eek ib ph UM A 122. 5 120. 2 1.5 

All commodities............-.-.-- ~ btn Hace s 2666 ere eae oe ae ee 152.3 144, 1 143.7 

EASE paca elite pe «atone Methane  DyllhyeRinede 153. 7 146. 3 146.7 

mrpenepere meee Fis. 3. ook is ee Us a ei) 127.5 120. 5 119.9 

Consumers’ goods !_____.__. EE ae De ETE! | SN NO OE. ae 165. 2 155. 4 154.3 

1 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar (Wholesale Prices), January, — 
1926, to June, 1927 . 

} | N THE following tables the monthly variations in the buying power 

| of the dollar with respect to certain commodities and groups of 


commodities are shown for the period from January, 1926, to 

June, 1927. These have been computed from the index numbers of 

wholesale prices constructed each month by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. Comparable information for months prior to January, 

1926, will be found in the March, 1926, issue of the Labor Review. 


TABLE 1.—MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE PIR. 
CHASE OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1927 












































7 [1913= $1] 
| 
Farm Cloth- — Build- | Chemi-| House- All 
; Ye: i month rod- | Foods ing Fuels | metal ing cals fur- Miscel-| com- 
ere TS 5 ts ” | mate- = <a mate- | and | nishing) laneous| modi- 
ef rials a rials | drugs | goods ties 
1926—January....--- $0. 659 | $0. 640 | $0. 539 | $0. 567 | $0. 776 | $0. 562 | $0. 751 | $0. 606 . 739 | $0. 641 
February... _. .667 | .653 544 557| .779| .565| .756| .610| .752 - 645 
qrelt= ==: -: . 694 . 661 . 554 . 571 . 783 570} 760} =. 610 779 . 660 
Apefi....3..... .690| .653] .566| .575| .791 577| .767| .612| .791 . 662 
lite chiens . 693 . 650 . 568 . 560 . 799 . 583 . 765 . 617 . 802 659 
. }  * Si ae . 696 639] .571| .558| .709| .584| .763| .618| .816 657 
ehh Se 651] .577| .565| .72| .583| .764 621 816 664 
August... ...- .725 | .663] .572] .5571 .700)] .582) . 765 622 821 670 
‘ September....| .709| .658] .571| .549 787} .580| .7 623 831 664 
October....... -717| .658| .583| .542 789 581} .773 624 843 668 
A November....| .743| .662] ..589| .526 791 575| .778 625 850 675 
December ~741 | ....662.)....503.}... 547)... 706]... 579.|.... 780}. . 627... 849 . 679 
-729| .668| .508] .556) .804|...580). .819] .635| .848 . 681 
.730| .675 | © . 893 |. -. 665 818} .506) .820/ .635| .844 . 683 
.732| .680| .594| .504| .814] .600| .829| .635/| .843 . 688 
.732| .679| .501| .623| .820| .606| .821| .635| .844 - 698 
.728| .676| .590} .632| 820) (604). 820} 635} .832) = om 
.724| .683|..500] .630) .8386| 600) .821) .636| .830, . 0% 
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al THLY CHANGES IN. BUYING POWER QF THE DOLLAR IN THE 
TABLE 2 MORCHASE OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 



















































































° {1913= $1] 
29) | Other | Au 
Brick, Structural ne sunk 
Year and month | Lumber building | building 
= eT IT steel | materials | materials 
ne ae } | 
ie 
" 926—JANUALY « ---------n--22 rer nen en nnn ne $0. 522 $0. 487 $0. 775 $0. 602 | $0, 562 
138, 9 a: yebruaty nen nnn enone -s5--+2--------- . 523 . 486 .775 . 607 _ 56S 
46. 4 March....-------+++-----+---+--+----- . 528 . 486 775 614 . 570 
69.6 April . ...--neee--n-2---e2-2---------- . 587 . 488 . 775 . 621 . 577 
fe j May 8 ne ewe eseees sec eten ones es cece . 542 . 488 . 775 . 628 . 583 
19.4 June . . - - - --- ee ese eee enn t ene nenen ee . 545 - 489 - 816 - 620 . 534 
64.3 July ee ee . 551 . 489 . 775 . 612 . 583 
21.8 August til tid nedttebs 40$¢44eb6>6> - oma . 553 . 489 é 775 . 607 3 582 
57.3 SepRGMEDOT so wanodn oa0-2-0-------0--- . 549 - 488 - 755 - 6il . 580 
5 Cette i AES OD Steed te btiiseii_t . 550 . 488 . 755 . 611 . 581 
(3.7 November eer d eso sesso cseccenoe coon ss . 538 . 489 - 755 . 614 . 575 
if, ? December Ms Ati dpb thee deeccececoces : 542 Ps 490 ° 755 ° 620 . 579 
19.9 1927—January - ..-.------------------------ . 551 . 482 . 755 . 634 . 589 
43 HR honey i et Re RRR . 555 . 481 775 . 644 . 596 
March.......------------------------ . 559 . 482 . 795 . 647 . 600 
7 ABER. scikiesidtne 2020 tebtntie~secevere - 568 - 483 - 795 - 651 . 606 
1 Dipings agree SecA RR . 564 . 483 . 795 . 651 . 604 
fe tice ie Apa a a . 568 . 484 . 816 . 656 . 609 
‘ TipLe 3.-WHOLESALE PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE AND PURCHASING 
POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
ar | Bituminous coal Coke 
Nf | _——__—______—__—— 
0 Year and month Money | Relative yng Money | Relative ae 
f — _— dollar prteg price dollar 
per ton (1913 = 100) (1913 =$1) per ton (1913 = 100) (1913 = $1) 
r 
: 1926—January.........---..--- $4. 490 186. 1 $0. 537 $7. 313 299. 7 $0. 334 
PORT iiccccacknccee 4. 490 186. 1 . 537 7. 844 321.5 .3il 
eee eS a Se 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 280 134. 4 . 744 
ADU sas. -i beh loo hdd 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 3. 125 128. 1 . 781 
MAW 25s. 5 at a 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 944 120. 7 . 829 
JUMB ak. Stow teed 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 835 116, 2 861 
Bi, Aes Fee: + aS PP 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 944 120. 7 829 
Fo Rae Sa Pani PD al 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 3. 140 128. 7 -777 
September _...1i-......- 4. 240 175.8 . 569 3. 488 143.0 . 699 
oo Se ta a 4. 890 202. 7 . 493 4. 000 164.0 . 610 
November. _..........-_- 5. 490 227.6 . 439 5. 000 205. 0 . 488 
December... .2.....-2..- 5. 490 227. 6 . 439 3. 906 160. 1 . 625 
1037—Jama on do one cece 4. 990 206. 8 . 484 3. 875 158. 8 . 680 
February ...:.........5.- 4.740 196. 5 . 509 3. 700 151.7 . 659 
Mamie... .icc6l. dod 4, 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 650 149. 6 668 
Be ce te oie 4. 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 494 143. 2 698 
Mar 255. totais RS 4. 240 175.8 . 569 2. 940 120. 5 830 ; 
J si. Co . .. ie 4. 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 169 129.9 770 ‘ 
3 
TABLE 4.—MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE fon 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES é 
[1913 =$1] E 
é 
, Agricul- Nonagri- Agricul- Nonagri- ry 
Year and month tural cultural Year and month tural cultural : | 
1926 1927 
SORE, cr cn wigeiicsimeninad $0. 651 $0. 635 || January..................- $0. 698 $0. 669 
oma nes ati, a . 659 . 636 || February.................. . 696 . 674 
OO casinte tenth tiie . 678 . 2)” Ie . 696 . 684 
a ERG i BEE San i al . 672 ce i ae . 698 . 693 
a a Ss SOI, TR . 670 . 653 RE EAC REPT SEP . 696 . 695 
PUR. cea otei atin tees . 663 Ce I es . 701 . 694 
SUNY «.... ontiettes Watt a . 675 . 657 
ae ORES cD Fi . 692 . 653 
September . 683 . 651 
eer RR ae . 688 . 653 
Novena. 3 So . 708 649 
Desenber..°:*. =: 704 . 661 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, April to June, 1997 
[ CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 


Labor Review a detailed statement of wholesale Price changes 

there is presented herewith a list of the more important com, 
modities included in the bureau’s compilation, together with the latest 
record of price changes available at’ the time of its preparation. Fo; 
convenience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based 
on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to 
the money prices wherever such information can be supplied. Index 
numbers for the several groups and subgroups also are included jn 
the table. To show more minutely the fluctuation in prices, all 
index numbers are here published to one decimal fraction. Figures 
are given for April, May, and June, 1927. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927 














: Index numbers H 
Average prices (1913 =100) 


Commodity 





April, | May, | June, | April, May, | June, 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 | i997 





I 
i te a Ee EN Me ne 136.7 | 137.4) 1382 
eg eS Ts eee ME MET (a ee 136.6 | 151.3 157.3 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago............____. $0. 826 | $0.896 | $0.916 | 132.1 | 143.3) 1465 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 


RnenehensesescacsssddSiese Uitmessec . 735 . 87 1.003 | 117.6 | 139.8) 160.4 


it I NN, Lab tian Sint IR . 695 . 850 -980 | 112.9] 138.1] 1502 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago_..........] .477 . 508 -503 | 126.9} 135.0] 133.7 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago.................___.. 1,031 | 1.134] 1.146} 162.0] 1782! 180.2 


Wheat, per bushel 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago 1 1 1.512 | 147.2]. 162.0] 165.6 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago 1. 1, 1.448 | 135.4} 146.3] 146.8 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City...................| 1. 307 } 1.428] 1.487] 149.1 | 162.9] 169.6 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 


No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis -456 | 153.5 | 165.3} 166.6 
No. 1, hard winter, Portland, Oreg -510 | 149.6} 167.7} 162.6 


ncn ee me gt Lo ee ee, ne Ses oe as 142.2 | 130.7 | 126.6 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, ‘hicago— 


ea ip tae a ARR Ee II to OT 13. 394 | 12.945 | 13.181 | 150.0! 145.0! 147.6 




















> sty acne + o_O SIRE oC Pr 12. 281 | 21.440 | 11.831 | 144.4] 184.5) 139.1 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chieago— 
Ae ee io Eee ae 10.506 | 9.445 | 8.688 | 125.6] 112.9] 103.9 
| SERRE ee RE Ot LRRD eS 11.131 | 9.990 | 9.075 131.7} 1182) 107.3 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
wes, native, all grades............<.............-: 7.781} 5.900} 5.156| 166.0} 125.9! 110.0 
Lambs, western medium to good... ...--------_.-.- 15. 813 | 14.850 | 13.250 | 202.9 | 190.5} 170.0 
Wethers, fed, good to choice........................ 10.188 | 8.420] 7.500| 190.5] 157.5! 140.3 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Shag, > cal btasiivn en erereualnstaaemmitedinstions tinh, wepcpinaiiaatinith oie 286 . 238 .206 | 185.8} 154.1} 133.9 
cet ny OR lS tlhe DR DEAE igh gly Be, hs 308 . 268 -243| 183.7] 160.1 | 144.9 
ee ge ER OS TR Meio BAMCRRNA 129.6 | 135.8 | 138.7 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York...| 5.313 | 5.725 6.400 | 133.2} 143.5 | 160.4 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago_| 36.070 | 34.830 | 34.615 | 21841] 210.9 200.6 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
New Orleans. ............--.-----------2te-eeeenee] MD} 2157}. 164 | 112.6] 123.9 | 129.2 
OE Css saiwedwednnescmesaninsac sono----sardh 146 | | 163 | 168 | 114.5) 127.3 | 131.2 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin_._........._ 25. 800 | 26.050 | 26.270 | 118.4] 119.6 | 120.6 


[416} 
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1927 HOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 



































the Average prices “eae 
5&8, Commodity 
Im. 
wm April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
¢ St 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 | 1927 
For 
Sed FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
to é 
farm products—Continued. 
lex ae fresh, per dozen— 
: Firsts, western, Bostom__..-.-.-...-..--.-----.----- $0. 248 | $0.237 | $0.228 |; 98.6) 94.2] 96.7 
In First, Chicago i A até tise oscbahee oweuwmaccce ° 232 . 220 . 219 102.7 97. 3 96. 9 
all Pxtre firsts, Cimeinmeti..-- 2... bec . 219 . 197 . 231 97.8 87.8} 103.4 
Candids New Wane sce cee .204} .182| .173} 87.0] 77.7! 73.6 
res Firsts, New York---.--.- ee a ennsemey co cacscee -246 | .234 . 231 98.6} 9.9] 92.9 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia_-_............... .263 | .256| .250} 99.8 | 97.2} 94.8 
Extra pullets, San Francisco. __-----. a. See . 198 - 198 . 200 73. 7 73. 7 74.7 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis__..........- 2.213 | 2.310 | 2.233 | 164.1] 171.2} 165.5 
ay, per ton— 
A hfs, a: Be ee 19. 750 | 18.563 | 15.750 | 139.2] 130.8] 111.0 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinmati_.__.---- == 19. 500 | 20.400 | 18.125 | 125.1} 130.9] 116.3 
re RE SR Oy Sa ies SS ee 20. 500 | 20. 500 | 19. 625 127.9} 127.9 | 122.4 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins No. 1, country, Chicago--......-...-..-- -160; .177) .201| 848) 93.8] 106.6 
Gcatskin,s, Brazilian, New York---~...-..--.-..--- -740| .745| .753| 1041] 104.7] 105.8 
i Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago... ..... .121 -128) .151 | 80.4] 84.9) 100.1 
2 Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago--- --- . 152 . 168 195 82. 6 91.4} 106.0 
7 Hides, packers’, heavy, ‘Texas steers, Chicago- ----- . 146 . 161 . 181 80. 9 88. 8 99.8 
Hops, prime to choice per pound— 
_ New York State, New York. ...........-...-...... . 575 . 575 -550 | 215.9} 215.9] 206.5 
’ Pacifics, Portland, Oreg..............-..----------- . 240 . 231 .223 | 139.6] 134.4] 129.4 
| Milk, fluid, per quart— 
4 CR ss de ab ak Rb ewtindade ess eemersowescusee . 064 . 062 .062} 150.5) 1446 144. 6 
- SOOT Ms Gola Ge taba gees and dapast~coksccs . 076 . 076 . 076 170.7 | 170.7 170.7 
j Sen Peseta oscks- t .ososnt-e cane } 1068} [068] [068 158.1] 1581] 1581 
4 Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago-__-_-..._.._-- 4.156} 5.163} 5.078} 264.3) 328.3) 323.1 
) Peanuts, No, 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va_.---....-..-- . 052 . 052 .053 | 146.2} 146.2] 148.7 
> Potatoes— 
) White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago- ---- 2.600 | 3.600 | 3.694 | 254.0| 351.6} 360.8 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia__| . 950 . 988 (3) 196.8 | 204.6 |......- 
Rice, per pound, New O s+ 
. Blue Rose, head, clean_..............--.---.---..-- .043 | 1043 | «.044} =) (2) (2) 
? Honduras, head, clean___.--.......--..------------- 063 | .063} .063 | 123.3| 123.3] 123.3 
| Tybee, jest pes 100 P ae at out 
Burley, good, leaf, red, Louisville, Ky_____--- 21. 000 | 18.000 | 16.875 | 159.1 136.3 | 127.8 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky_.-.-.......-.--. 6.490 | 6.299 | 7. 633 72.8 70. 7 85.7 
Wool, per pound, = 
Ohio, grease basis— 
EE Ae ee es . 380 . 370 .370 | 166.3 | 162.0} 162.0 
oo oe BESS OO al . 440 . 440 .450 | 184.3 | 184:3 | 188.4 
pa EE el I ls Cae dE OE Sa . 440 . 430 .440 | 173.1 169.2; 173.1 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades__..____.____- . 430 . 420 .430 | 170.6} 166.6} 170.6 
South ee basis— 
Argentine reds, straight, quarter blood__--- . 288 . 278 . 280 84.7 81.6 82. 4 
pS EIS 3 ls ie LEER ga eee . 355 . 355 .355 | 100.3) 100.3 100.3 
Territory, scoured— 
Fine and fine medium, staple____........-..-.._- 1.098 | 1.075 | 1.075 | 195.4} 191.4] 191.4 
RE EI SS CEES: See ea ee 1.010 . 997 . 988 196.4} 193.9] 192.1 
SS ores ccc eae ee 147.3 | 148.0) 146.4 
Ce ee ee tee ee eS 153.3 | 149.3 | 142.3 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Careass, good, native steers, Chicago. .............- .170 .170 -170 |} 131.3] 131.3} 131.3 
Sides, native, New Work: .......2....----.--.2--22. 171 | .174]) £164] 136.8] 139.0} 130.8 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
Hum dial at wea Caines 70.08 | 380 | 240 | 100.9 | 1985 | 1482 
ams, SMO per poun D8 ; r : . ‘ . 
Lamb, ; Chicago... -.-- > "291 | 52031 300} 195.7] 196.7| 201.7 
Mutton, Greaahe ser d, New York._...........- .170 . 156 .144 | 165.9] 152.2] 140.3 
Pork , fresh, per found — 
ole SR iat ei il | .249 | .233 |  .220| 167.6} 156.5] 148.0 
Perey Westen, NOW Weems. oc el =: ---. 239 | .228; .205| 156.9] 149.4] 134.6 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 ds), New York. __-. 36. 750 | 34.800 | 33.250] 163.5] 154.9] 148.0 
Sides, rou, per pound Chicago nS: Se ES 200} .193} . 184] 161.8| 156.4| 149.2 
Poly ae , Bek Doan ie, Comoegs..-...--...5 .206| 109} .186 | 161.9] 156.0/ 146.2 
?, pound— 
Hens, heavy, Obiespo.......-...------.----------- (1) 0) 8 Ba. 6° 134.9 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York____--_-_- . 319 . 300 .263'| 174.8) 164.5) 143.9 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago......-- Seek bill 1791 .171| .178) 1924} 184.3] 191.0 
1 No quotation. 1 No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927 —Contd, 





Average prices Index numbers 
(1913 = 100) 


Commodity 





April, | May, | June, } April, | May, | Jun 
1927 1927 1927 j 


1997 


— 


FOODS—C ontinued 


Butter, cheese, and milk 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 





EG ee 8 a ond apiibeneabens ee 
New York 
Philadelphia 
OO re eae ee ee oo dei endsenibed 
San Francisco 

Cheese, Whole milk, per pound— 
American, twins, Chicago 
State, fresh, flats, colored, average, New York 
California, flats, fancy, San Francisco 

Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 

5, sR per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 

or 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 


Other foods 
Beans, medium choice. (See Farm products.) 
ee per pound, before baking— 


Cincinnati 
New Orleans 


San Francisco...........-----...-- Re Fi 25 Saree 
Cocoa beans, per pound, New York 
Coffee, per nd, New York— 
Rio, No. 
Santos, No. 4 
Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per pound, New York_- 
Eg Ss, fresh, per dozen, (See Farm products.) 
ish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 
Gloucester, Mass 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory--_- 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas City........-...-..-_....- 
Winter straights, Kansas City._.--.............--- 
Standard patents, Minneapolis 
Second patents, Minneapolis 
Patents, Portland, Ore 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis 
Straights soft, winter, St. Louis 
Patents, Toledo 
Fruit, canned per case, New York— 
Peaches, California standard, 24s 
rn les, Hawaiian, sliced, standard, 24s 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, State choice. _..............__. 
Currants, Patras, cleaned 
Prunes, California, 60-70s 
Raisins, coast, seeded, buik 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chica 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
Mids dhhinthtnbutmmen = idiienie one dane 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, f. 0. b, mi 
Yellow, Philadelphia 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York_. 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 
pounds, New York............ enone bandeira dca dimisas 3. 468 


1 No quotation. 2 No. 1913 base price, - 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 





— — 





—_— 


Commodity 


Average prices 


Index numbers 
(1913 =100) 





April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1927 


1927 1927 1927 


1927 1927 





FOODS— Continued 


foods—Continued. 
gto standard, uncolored, per pound, 
Chicago. .-. -------+--<-------~--------------------- 
Qleo oil extra, per pound, Chicago-__-__.--.--...------ 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York -----------.---- 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 
gait, American, Medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 
CRMC. 5 ob ie eerste = 4 - mae — = - er ep oo og ceuyo ne - sc cenen 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels... ........-.---.------------- 
Raw, 96° centrifugal... -. tetible cb giite gr-4--20e% 
Tallow, edible, pound, Chicago. -..............-.- 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per poand, New York. --...-...- 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— 
Corn, Maryland, standard -................-..--..- 
Peas, State and western, No. 5........-...--.----.- 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York____--_.___-- 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York--_-_-- 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 
Te PR or, te RS Rp a Bibi eae 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York-_- 
Peanut, crude, per onan ay Tn all EE SEE de 
Soya bean, erude, in per pound, New York_- 
Mn cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
Yor 


iis Se ee ee ee colts 
Children’s, per pair, factory— 
Child’s, gun metal, % 
Little boy’s, tan, calf, biucher___-.-....--.-----..-- 
Misses’, gun maa’, poieh, eA Wt: 2 cers 
Youth’s, tan, calf, blacher.......-.-..-..-.----..-.- 
Men’s, gt yx factory— 
Black, calf, blucher 


Oe we ee ee ee me we ew wn ee eee 


Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal 


Black, vici kid, Goodyear 
CIDGOMNNNY WeNL REE = io ence 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher 

Mahogany, chrome side, Goodzeer welt, bal 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf__.....-........-..-- 


Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather._........__- 
Women’ 


Tr, fac’ “2 

Black, ka. P isd welt, Sie WN Rtn. 335s 2 
Black, kid, ges | sewed, lace, =p et eae 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, oxford 
Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed 


Cte 
Denims, Massachusetts, 28-inch, 2.20 yards to the 
pegund, yard, pole 1S REY) SS SE 

tilling, brown, per yard, factory— 
Massachusetts, D standard 80-inch................ 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound._______- 


nnels, per y: 
Colored, 4.20 yards to _— eileiiece od 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound .___.._....___- 
Gingham, per yard, _ 
moskeag, 27-ineh, 6.37 yards to the pound 
Security, 32-inch, 5.60 yards to the pound. __.._____ 
Hosiery, per dozen factory— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn__......--..--...._-.- 
Women’s, pee mercerized, mock seam ----_- 
Ww com 


omen’s, yarn, 16-ounce_-............... 
Muslin, bleached Seed betes 
Fruit of the Loom. 


eee me ewe ne 


mee ew eee 


ee ee ee me ee mee ee ee meme en ee ee eee 








. 098 - 110 
: 091 . 092 
2. 150 2. 150 
. 125 - 125 
. 120 . 120 
- 180 - 185 
1.330 | 1.330-| 1.330 
1.473 | 1.473 | 1.473 
1.568 | 1.568] 1.568 
1.663 | 1.663 | 1.663 

6.400 | 6.400 

4.850 | 4.850 

3.150 | 3.150 

6.000 | 6.000 

1.805 | 1.880 

4.600 | 4.600 
3.600 | 3.600} 3.600 
4.850 | 4.850; 4.850 
3.350 |} 3.350] 3.350 
4.000 | 4.000} 4.000 
3.600 | 3.600 | 3. 600 
4.150} 4.150] 4.150 
3. 600 | 3.600 | 3.600 


$0. 215 | $0, 215 | $0. 215 
.115 : “ 


. 248 - 288 - 320 


. 058 - 060 
. 048 - 046 
. 080 . 084 
345 - 345 
. 975 - 975 
1, 225 - 


-18 -123| .12 


1.600} 1.600} 1.550 
2.275 | 2.275 | 2.275 
1.666 | 1.666] 1.666 


. 157 . 157 - 162 
. 137 . 137 . 137 
. 146 . 149 - 152 
. 225 . 225 - 225 


2 No 1913 base price. 











132.3 | 132.3] 132.3 
99.9]; 109.1] 114.3 
228.7 | 265.0} 294.7 


215,2 | 215.2) 215.2 


136.5 | 140.5} 141.5 
137.4] 138.9} 132.3 
100.9} 102.1} 105.7 
138.9 | 138.9] 138.9 


153.7 | 153.7 | 153.7 


141.4} 141.4} 141.4 
115.4) 115.4} 115.4 


78. 4 80. 0 79. 5 
160.6 | 163.8} 181.2 


125.7 | 125.4) 126.6 





127.4) 127.4.) 127.4 
( (?) (?) 
196.1 | 197.1] 196.1 
161.3) 161.3) 165.7 
169.1 | 169.6 | 169.6 
184.4) 184.5 | 184.7 
181.7] 181.7} 181.7 
166.5} 166.5} 166.5 
173.2] 173.2} 173.2 
143.4] 143.4] 143.4 
205.6} 205.6} 205.6 
153.2] 153.2] 153.2 
140.8 | 140.8} 140.8 
209.3 | 209.3] 209.3 
122.8 | 126.7} 132.0 
235.3} 235.3) 235.3 
223.3 | 223.3) 223.3 
153.2} 153.2] 153.2 
149.7) 149.7) 149.7 
142.8 42.8} 142.8 
241.7 | 241.7] 241.7 
190.9} 190.9] 190.9 
261.8} 261.8) 261.8 
147.4 | 151.7 | 153.9 


114.4] 119.8} 122.2 








138.5 | 138.5 | 138.5 
201.8 | 201.8} 201.8 
198.8 | 198.8 | 192.7 
128.4}. 128.4) 1284 
166.6 | 166.6 | 166.6 
183.8} 183.8 | 189.3 
169.8 | 169.8] 169.6 
181.4] 185.5] 189.0 
244.3! 244.3! 244.3 


» 
> 
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ere Index numbe 
Vv ers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 
Commodity ms 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | jy 
1927 | 1927 | 1927 | 1927 | 1927’ | jo 
CLOTHING MATERIALS—Continued 
Cotton goods—Continued. 
Print cloth, per yard, factory— 

27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound.-_-.-...---.--.------ $0. 049 | $0. 052 | $0.055 | 141.5] 151.3 158.6 

38'4-inch, 5.35 yards to the pound. -.-._.....-...----- - 068 - O71 -O73 | 128.5) 133.3) j399 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard, factory— : 

Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the tape nD Teasgetraden 105 . 106 -108 | 124.7] 125.8] i> 

Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound____......-._...-- . 108 . 108 ~112 | 146.7] 147.8| ing 

Trion, 4 yards to the pound.-_...........-..-.._---- 081 . 082 -084 | 131.9] 133.4] 1365 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per 200 yards, factory- 073 . 073 -073 | 186.0] 186.0] is69 
Underwear, factory— 

Men’s Shirts and drawers, per dozen garments______| 6.039] 6.039] 6.039] 168.9] 168.9 | 1689 

Women’s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen_--_.--- 8.500] 8.500) 8.500) 140.2) 140.2) i499 
+e 0S pound, factory— | 

Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones_____ 270 . 288 - 294) 121.8] 129.9) 1399 

Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones____- 312 . 335 346 | 126.2] 135.4] 1409 

ene, SO Mi Std, eee htnnd youbsue 446 . 456 ~470 | 132.4} 135.5 |- 1395 

Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2__..............-..- 279 - 295 . 301 120.1} 126.9] 1293 

Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2._.............-.-.. 418 - 447 -454 |} 109.0] 116.7] ligg 

er eee ae Ear Pa eee 189.6 | 187.7 | 1814 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 

IME a NS te ONS (eT th I ai to 1) (?) os a a 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard, factory..__.-_- 3.250 | 3.000] 3.000] 187.4] 173.0 
Suiting, per yard, factory— 

Clay worsted, diagon NS ok teeta oe Darel 2.655 | 2.655 |. 2.655} 192.1] 192.1] 192] 

Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce__....-.----_- 3.285 | 3.285] 3.285] 2126] 2126) 2126 

eet ie i GS i EE Fin IT ie aA 1.395 | 1.395] 1.395} 219.0] 219.0) 2199 

RS TALI. TLR, EN TR Teer ets 2.048 | 2.048 | 2.048] 181.1 181.1} 1811 
Trousering, cotton warp, ll-ounce, per yard, factory._| 1.500] 1.500] 1.500] 132.6] 132.6] 1324 
Underwear, factory— 

Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments____| 28.000 | 28.000 | 28.000 | 143.1 143.1 | 143.1 

Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen__| 27.440 | 27.440 | 27.440 | 279.6] 279.6 2706 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, factory— 

Broadcloth, 9!4-ounce, 54-56 inch_................_- 2.255 | 2.255 | 2.265} 171.6) 171.6) 1716 

French serge, all wool, 39-inch_.................--.- 975 . 975 -975 } 208.1} 208.1; 201 

Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch._._...........-.....-._- 510 . 510 -510 | 202.4 | 202.4); 2024 

Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 54-inch._....._.__.____. . 775 . 775 775} 208.8 | 203.8] 203.8 

Tia, Or woes, Sle. |... oo co ckn.... 1.325 1.325 1, 325 173. 4 173.4 | 178.4 
Yarn, per pound, factory— 

Ne ee tn wececewne 1.350} 1.325} 1.325} 173.8) 170.6 

Half bl RE a IY Ee il I llc elie 1. 775 1.775 1. 738 159. 0 159. 0 

pS I a ia A Seale 2.075 | 2.075 | 2.088 | 196.8] 196.8 

RR A SRE ESS eile TD Cheetaty Spies’: oS RE ert) pbs mee Fwrte 148.8 | 144.4 | 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 

6 ER PSS. lll ne eh acrd ae Catala 1.946} 1.946) 1.946} 217.9) 217.9} 21 
Silk, raw, pe pound, New York— 

China, anton, filature, extra extra A___...._._.._- 4.373 | 4.226} 4.100] 125.0) 120.8 

EE SO NE SE RRS CES. 5. 537 5. 390 5, 194 152. 1 148. | 

Japan, double extra crack. _..........-....-.....__- 6.125 | 5.831] 5488] 1503] 143.1 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 

Domestic, gray spun, 60/1..............--.....-.__- 4.214} 4.165] 4.214] 144.5] 142.8 

Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1..............____- 5.194 | 5.006] 5096) 149.8] 147.0 

apace ad neediness SR TREN! Sy geri eS ae 160.6 | 158.2 
phi EES. TE eee Oi AN inthe seat Ieee ee Arey 215.1 | 214.6 
Average spot price for 8 cities, per gross ton— 
DR Aton OS Sintlp getintchiliathsieentnioe on 12.871 | 13.057} © (2) (*) 
RE RE FI Bat CORR Sr OS OR 12. 376 | 12.391 | 12.535} (2) (?) 

FOB ipisacg gba tips caligiiideeasa« cipsedehbblebcecss 10. 554 | 10. 544 | 10. 648 @) (2) 
Tidewater, New York, average sales realization, per 

gross ton— 

SE FS eM: Oe eee PRD Te eee a eee eee 1 (1) A rN” a 

ih iatvegiem>adnnitens adaahcliviinncdumebcintenercns 10. 578 | 10.578 | 10.771 | 199.1) 199.1 

MM Bawtisakcake dee tombe, a cwsdaeuchomabmonces 10. 583 | 10.500 | 10.746 | 209.0 | 209.1 

EE RE SS ee SE eee RPL 11. 181 | 11.171 | 11.305 | 220.9 220.7 

EE le SiN BAe Rhee SEE By ter A tah Spe te ty ase ee BS 205.8 | 205.5 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1-11-71______- (1) 4. 940 Q) (?) (?) 
Birm per net ton— 

Minerun, Jagger district__.................-.____- 2.790} 2.790| 2790} (2) (2) 

Prepared sizes, Jagger district............ == 3.200} 3.440] 3.500] () (?) ; 

Screenings, Jagger district_...............-.....___- 2.540! 2.540! 2540! (2) (?) (*) 


1 No quotation. 


? No 1013 base price. 
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ibers : Index numbers 
0 Average prices (1913 =100) 
Commodity —— 
June April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
| 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 
| FUELS—Continued 
Bituminous coal—C ontinued. 
Chicago, per net ton— 
158. Mine run, southern Tifimois__-.-...................- $4. 450 | $4. 600 | $4. 600 @ (?) (2) 
1 1389 | Prepared sizes, southern Mlinois___-...............- 4.838 | 4.800] 4800 ts (2) (2) 
| Screenings, central Mlinois...............-.--------- 3.625] (1) (1) Oe S0GL Fog bu 
| 12.7 Cincinnati, per net ton— 
152'9 Mineran, Kamawhs....2.- 2 )---...22 20-2... 3.640| 3.640] 3.640} 165.5 | 165.5] 165.5 
| 1365 naan MEMtiiid Sse cclee..... 2... 4.240| 4240| 4240| 175.8] 175.8| 175.8 
| 186.0 Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_...__-....-...- 3.640; () () vy ie Roos Se 
168.9 Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile _______- 4.434) 4515 | 4,598 @ (?) (2) 
140, 2 Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_..-_.-.....__.. 3. 265 (') (1) (? Belg SE 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton_-__..._.......__- 3.640 | 3.890) 3.890; @ (?) 
132.9 Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton._..| 4.225 | 4.250] 4.375 | 140.8) 141.7] 145.8 
140.9 Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton. _..........__- 3. 630 | 3.380) 3.380) €) (*) @) 
139, § St. Louis, per net ton— 
129, 3 Mine run, southern Tilinois__..-.............-.....- (?) ( Me ite LES CPCS eral ae 
118 § Prepared sizes, southern Mllinois.____..............- (1) (1 PONTE SOD Pile 
it Screenings, southern Iilimois__.-..............-....- (@) Q 6 de BEE (fMRco oy Ae Oe 
87.1 
Ofer i ea hdl a Lal ca msinda sos es eal epeneniiiammmnaenl 118.3 113.6 113, 1 
- oke— 
173.0 Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven____________ 6.000 | 6.000} 6.000 (?) (?) (2) 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven_________ 3.494 | 2.940] 3.169) 143.2) 120.5) 129.9 
192.1 Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery — 
212.6 Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel_..............._..____- 1. 063 . 925 -906 | 117.8) 102.5 {| 100.5 
ate 0 Phe me 36-40, per gallon___._-.....-_______.- 055} .050/ .047/ © (@) (*) 
81.1 asoline— 
132.6 Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York_________ . 194 - 190 190} 115.3) 1129) 112.9 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
143.1 Oklahoma, §8-@0.._--..---- 2-2-2222 222-2 nee .063 | .065| .066} @) ® © 
279.6 ee. eR ER SRA PLT A . 089 089 089 (2) @ (2 
Natural, Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, 
171.6 SOE ie SES SE BHR GRE a BLL CE a GES . 043 049 048 () (?) @) 
208, | Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 
202. 4 Caliiesim, S07 Gp mee.) co noo . 900 . 850 .850 | 257.1 242.9 242.9 
203. § Kansas-Oklahoma, 33° to 33.9°___-.............____- 1.114] 1.155} 1.155} 119.2] 123.6] 123.6 
173, 4 SO eR US a ee 3.025 | 2.900; 2.900) 123.5 118. 4 118.4 
I Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
170. 6 Standard white, 110° fire test................_______ . 067 . 063 063 | 158.9; 148.7) 148.7 
f Water white, Pennsylvania__._..-...-......._____- . 079 076 072 | 128.1) 122.8; 116.9 
a8 METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS._____|_______.|________|--._..- 121.9 | 120.6) 119.6 
i Nee ag OE Se A A Se Sanne | 131.7 | 131.9) 129.9 
17.9 Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 51}4 per cent... ..............-.. 4.400; 4.400/ 4400) 1143) 1143] 1143 
17.2 Non-Bessemer, 6144 per cent............--.-...-... 4.250 | 4.250} 4250} 125.0} 125.0| 125.0 
42.7 Pig iron, per gross ton— 
34.6 Basic, valley furmace._..........................._.. 19.000 | 18.200 | 17.875 | 129.2} 123.8) 121.6 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. -......-......-......-...--.. 21. 260 | 20.960 | 20.635 | 1241 | 122.3} 120.4 
4. 5 Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh._...___._____ 20. 260 | 20.260 | 19.890 | 126.6] 126.6] 124.2 
17.0 Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala______- 18. 000 | 18.000 | 18.000 154.01 1540) 1540 
’ Ferromanganese, seaboard. _._..............-.-.-.- 100.000 | 94.000 | 90.000} 171.6| 161.3| 1544 
8.7 Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, furnace__.......__- 37.000 | 36.600 | 35.875 |} 148.0 | 146.4] 143.5 
Bar iron, Per Pe d— 
7.3 Best refined, Philadelphia.......................... .028 | .028 -028 | 147.9; 147.9} 147.9 
Common, Pittsburgh ___-.........-.-.-..-.--.--..- 028 | .028; .028| 166.7) 166.7| 166.7 
Bars, relaterchnt, Boe 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... _- 1.900 | 1.900} 1.900} 1381] 1881] 138.1 
Nails, ide per 1 Pittsburgh Bot ae 2.650 | 2.600; 2.600) 145.7] 143.0) 143.0 
) Pipe, cast-iron, 6-ineh, per net ton, New York..._____ 47.975 | 46.800 | 45.425 | 205.3 | 200.2| 1944 
Skelp, coved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh........___ 1.900} 1.860 | 1.800} 136.7] 133.8} 129.5 
Stee filets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
LG by ON eR I ee 33. 250 | 33.000 | 33.000} 1289] 1280] 1280 
tO ior aemecaaaramaa tts) tesla aes] testa 
5 per 100 , Pittsburgh _.... 1. 1. 1.813°| 121. 5 . 
4 Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh... __...___- 019} 018) .018 | 125.0} 1243] 121.6 
per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
.6 NS Reo RE Ree 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 158.6 | 153.6] 153.6 
Open hearth, standard _____----- =o... .--.---a na 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3} 143.3] 143.3 
Steel sheets, per pound, Pitisburgh......___._...._-- .030| .031 | .032| 1347) 140:6} 143.8 . 
8 
teel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh_.} 1.900} 1.900] 1.850.) 125.8] 125.8 | 122.5 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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ave prices Index number; 
(1913 = 1(k) 
Commodity — ia 
April, | May, | June, | April, | m ay, | Jum 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 | 19" 








METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


Iron and steel—C ontinued. 
Terneplate, 8 pounds, I. C., per base box (200 pounds), 
es Sin b dik aii i Riinddint dhl be a<0---- $11. 700 |$11. 700 |$11.700 | 168.7] 163.7 | 
5.500 | 5. 500 5 























Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh __| 5.500 | 5 154.6} 154.6 154 ‘ 
Wire, per 100 pounds— ; 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago_._...._._.....__.___-.__. 3.300 | 3.270 | 3.250] 142.9] 141.6 1407 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh. ___........_____ 2.550 | 2.540} 2.513 | 168.6} 167.9 168 | 
ST Sn Line wsisctelhatinsitinh is ice <ctlasns dunanicy-|_—clelecdwe 100.2) 97.7 93 
Aluminum, per mG, OW WORRL. ..4 .05.-4-~.....- + 256 . 255 -254{ 108.4) 107.8) joy 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery_______ - 128 - 126 -1%4 81.6 80.2; 737 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York.......2....___- _ «208 . 207 . 204 97.9 7.7) 964 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill_.............. -151 . 149 . 147 90. 1 89.31 77 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York.._.__._............. O71 -066 | .064 | 162.0) 150.0! ig) 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York ____._..-..-__- 8.707 | 8.205 | 7.840{ 171.3] 161.5) 454 , 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York__._._...........__. 1.605 | 1.632] 1.570] 287.9] 292.6] om y 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York___.........___ - 567 . 566 . 571 92.6 92.4] 9 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York__..___............___ . 682 . 674 673 | 152.0] 150.1) 1499 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory.__............___ 9.466 | 8.793 | 8.793] 130.7] 121.4] jo 4 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York__............______ . 067 . 064 -066 | 115.1] 110.5 | 13.0 
ED SMU noc Totals ee -* ones 165.0 | 165.6 1643 
EST ONT ORES WEE Pood Eakbae mirteeien Milde Wowie: 176.2 | 177.2) 1763 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— Cher 
No. 1, common boards...............-.s........... 17. 240 | 16.560 | 16.340 | 187.2] 179.8) i775 "a 
No. 2 and better, drop siding............... 30. 030 | 30.510 | 30.080 | 173.2| 176.0! ims ’ 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis__| 58.750 | 62. 750.| 66. 000 | 284.0) 308.5] 3191 } 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. _.-| 34.000 | 34.000 | 34.000 | 161.3] i61.3| ju 
—— hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, ( 
ce ETE PETS Te eae 51. 500 | 51.500 | 51.500 | 170.9! i709) 179 ‘ 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 1 
Sc apy AR Serre Reece spent pion 65. 000 | 67.000 | 67.000 | 175.6] 181.1] 1811 Rr 
Pine, white, No. 2, barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y__| 47.000 | 47.000 47.000 | 160.8 | 160.8] 1608 : 
Pine, yellow, flooring, jong leaf, B and better, per 
aOGbGrete Die Mere icas.. 2. 4... cn0--..--oe- 89.000 | 88.000 | 88.000 | 199.6) 197.3) 1973 Al 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— | A 

oards, No. 2, common, 1X8_.................____. 21. 120 | 20.920 | 20.780 165.8] 164.3 163.2 B 
Ne ev edabeccen 39. 560 | 39.320 | 38.960 | 171.7] 170.7) 1691 B 
Timbers, square edge and sound... Cts 27. 000 (4) 26.420 | 184.5 |..__- 180.5 B 

Poplar, No. 1,common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati__| 55.000 | 55. 000 | 55. 000} 166.5) 166.5) 166.5 C 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet Boston....... $2. 438 | 33.250 | 33.250] 149.6] 153.4) 15.4 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill..._...._. 3.510 | 3.500 | 3,280). 195.4) 115.2, 1073 
Shingles, per 1,000, mill— 
Cypress, 16 inches long.........................-..- 6.000 | 5.750 | 5.750| 169.4] 162.4, 1624 ¢ 
Red cedar, 16 inches long................---.------- 2.450) 2.450) 2.470) 124.6) 124.6) 1256 ( 
OR RE et ae ther eet tenet: Sie. aa Aad 207.1 | 206.9 206.5 ’ 
Common building, per 1,000— : 
Simple average of 82 yard prices.__...__.._._______- 14. 066 | 14.053 | 14.029 | 207.1 | 206.9 | 206.5 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago.........__._____ 8.760 | 9.290] 8.730] 177.4] 1881) 1768 
Gtpmmotenpah 00a ia is isin dns dcitin ce cence cues. -.e Be poche, me eget peta: PPgorie ch 125.8 | 125.8 | 122.5 
Other building materials... =. = ARE REET. Ket etie 153.6 | 153.7) 152.4 | 
Shank Portland, ry re 33 2. Ree ; | 
av of 6 plant pr ennsylvania, 

Indiena, Mi tamesote, Texas, and California______. 1.683 | 1.683 | 1.683 | 162.1] 162.1 } 162.1 
ORIGIN, MGs... Sickie n citi nb~ cabin docsacece 1.600} £600) 1.600) 158.3} 1583 1585 
Northamptom, Pa... oii... . sss odo guide de -.----- 1.550 | 1,550} 1.550} 174.2) 174.2) 1742 

Crushed stone, 14-inch, cubic yard, New York._.| 1.840} 1.840] 1.840| 204.4| 204.4) 2014 
Gravel, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 
0 Per ER ci ee RRS: a caay RUINS beet te -908 | .907 .907 | 183.6 | 183.5 | 183.5 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago... ______ -076| .076/ .076| 118.8] 1188) 1188 F 
, common, lump, ton, f. o. b. plant, simple 
average of 15 plant eR Raciietil 8.841) 8.804) 8.754) 214.2| 213.4, 2121 
prepared, per square, f. 0. b. factory— A oy 
Medium weight ek eer 1.578 | 1.508 | 1.598 2) @ | © 
Shingles, individual. ooo 2222 5.488 | 5.535 | 5.535 | (2) @ | 
NNR OMI bE «oc. 530cb-. Gud dd oo 0 4.957 | 4.962] 4.962] (2) @) | @) 
— were eR 1,988 | 2.015} 2.015 ?) @ | © 
’ building, per ton, 0. bd. Pp. average o | “a @ 
en , SACRE Ring seliatellaatiae 586 | 586 | 586} 153.7) 153.7 | 1537 
, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. quarry______ 14. 000 | 14.000 | 14.000 | 302.7 | 302.7) 302 
1 No quotation. 3 No 1913 base price. 
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Index numbers 
































(1913 = 100) 

Commodity _ 

April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 

1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 | 1927 

BUILDING MATERIALS—Continued 
iiding materials—C ontinued. 
ro ae. —_ square foot, New York— | 
, meee AE ES eee Te eee $0. 320 | $0.320 | $0.320} 135.2} 135.2 135. 2 
a te ceueame tt. UUM... 2ic.... lia... | 40a] .400 |. .000) 1987 | 1987) 1987 
1 indow, pe feet, f. 0. b. works— 

ees ar adr apa 3.600 | 3.600} 3.600] 1583 | 1583] 158.3 
Single Be oe: etek tt aoe | us| cast deal isnt} 188 

Linseed oil, per pound, ew Ork _ - Mattes -h . . = . . 

, I i r pound, New York._._.___.__| .055 . 060 . 060 7.5} 226.4] 226.4 
ope nl gy >? ral eethaenmaees 9.700 | 9.670} 9.925 | 201.4| 2008| 206.1 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York.| .671 {| -625| .570| 156.7] 145.9} 133.2 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York..| .145 | .145| .141 | 214.5 | 214.5 —s 
Zinc oxide (white'zinc), per pound, New York_._.....| . 066 - 066 -066 | 122.7) 123.2) 123. 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metat products.) 

Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Lead pipe. (See Metalsand metal products.) 

Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Roofing = (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 

jucts. 
zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 

CHEMICALS AND DRUGS.___________ | SOSREREL TELLS POSTERS 121.8 | 121.9) 121.8 
ee as ee SS ee oe ee Sane i oeeneeeneee 116,3 | 117.3 | 117.2 
ids,. d, New York— 

Bt pony By DONO sds 0b. 2th Oh S...... 034] .034| .034| 174.2] 1742] 174.2 
Muriatic, 20°, tamks................-..-------...... .010} .010| .010| 7.1) i} 7.1 
Muriatic, 20°, tanks oS 
Nitric, 43° SOnSmy 0s 2636-00-40 75 06-1 SU de. 5... . 065 . 065 065} 133.2) 133.2] 133. 
Salicylic, U. 8. P., barrels. ..22 == 222222222 IIIT 400 | .400} 1400) 4a} Mia} 14L1 
he thy Ayr mace an bags. . 12. .2---.24.-..-...... . aa . jd . i - -_ : 7 . 
Sulphuric, fee AL. 5 -tiinbhnk Se i conn Fe : » - . 

Alcohol, lion, New York— 

gti 5, Bperenee 5005.5... iw, 5 ........ . 465 . 493 - 500 a 1 oe ~ = : 
Wood, refined, 95 per cemt__.._..---.._....-... 22. . 830 . 830 -660 | 173.5 ‘ . 

Aen, We r a wy New York............_..._. . 034 . 084 -084 | 191.4] 101.4] 191.4 

Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York_______- - 100 . 100 . 113 40.0 40.0 oe 

Benzol, pure, per gallon, f. o. b. works._._....._____- . 240 . 240 . 230 88. 1 88. 1 iF 

Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York_______- 2.000 | 2.000} 2.000 | 169.5] 169.5 =. 

Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New York.| .043| .043| .043| 113.3 | 113.3 

be re —- per pound, New York— pe a we EE Fe a 

i AGOG es ads 4d oon cS) deh 2 DS... 55 . 4 m b a . 

DIOWOMOINONIR YS te cee ie . 240 «240 -240 | 109.1; 109.1 {| 109.1 
Indigo, 20 ord I a . 140 . 140 - 140 77.8 A 8 aa . 

Copper sulphate, 99 Per cent crystals, per pound... -__. . 049 . 049 . 049 93.1 1 

Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 3 ' 

Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. o. b. works _._____- . 160 - 160 . 160 ( () ity 9 

Formaldehyde, per pound, New York...............;  .113 113 -099 | 133.4] 133.4 17. 

Oil, vegetable— 

Oem eda tie Pao 

orn, crude. , 

Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York........- .090|} .090} .089]) 886} 821) 882 
Soya bean, crude. (Bee oods.) tog 

Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, und, New York.| .074 075 -075 |. 207.7 | 200.8 i? 

Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York. -._-.....-. zac-| 900] 900] 900 | 1600} | AO) 180.0 

Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York.| 2.290 | 2.290] 2.290} 392.6 | 392.6 

pr Nena ae ar bemete ae Ph 019| .019] .019} 175.0) 175.0} 175.0 

Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per poun d, New York.| :038| .038} 1038}. 257.5} 257.5 | 257.5 

Seda, silicate of, 40", mee 1D pound, Mont York__.__. . 750 - 750 - 750} 118.1 118, 1 118.1 

Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, f. o. b. mimes....____ _- 18. 000 000 | 18.000 81.8 81.8 81.8 

Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago.|  .077| .078| .079| 100.2} 110.0} 111.5 

an Le Riel acl aati ier ats Meera Fatah even S, 105.6 | 104.9 | 103.8 
Acid phosphate, 16 t basis, bulk ton, Bal- 
ft- cerepa ida bre em bow mii 8.750 | 8750} 8.250) 123.7) 113.7) 107. 
mmonia, sulphate, double r 100 nds, 
vew . ws = ARRAN —e Se? we ioe 2.480 | 2375} 2300) 79.2/ 76.0| 73. 

Meee bens, steamed, per ton, Chicago. —-—--—-_- 28. 000 | 28.000 | 28.000] 139.1] 130.1 | 139. 

potash, 80-85 bags, n, New 

Bh Ly Sei aeeaen i a Mig we i 86. 400 | 36. 400 | 30.400). 95.5] 95.5) 95. 

phate rock, 68 cen ton, f.o.b. mines.__| 3.000}. 3. i 
or may pe per cent, pet Ha pov oa he _| 2.640] 2.613} 2713 | 1069) 106.8) 109. 
kage, 9a ton, f. o. b. 
Chicago... ...._. _— nt te _ pe i ea 35. 750 | 34. 063 153.01 145.81 162 





* No 1913 base price. 
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Sait 
° AEG Index numbers 
Average prices (1913—109, rs 
Commodity Serene — oun 
April, | May, | June, | April, | ay, | Jn 
1927 1927 1927 1927 | 1927 | jg 
alias ———|__ 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 
Byuge and pharmacenticals........................|._....--.|busualiith2z celal 150.6 | 150.0) j4yy 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York.| $0. 435 | $0. 440 | $0. 445 99.9) 1011) iqy 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 4 
og. a SRT Sa ee) 2 . 334 . 348 . 360 109. 6 113.9 1189 
Alcohol, grain, 188 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 
| af ST RS a Re ae. Te aa 3. 750 3. 750 3. 750 150. 0 150.0} 159) 
| Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York.._.|__ . 238 . 255 . 270 99.7) 106.9) i139 
7 saits, U.S. P.,in barrels, per 100 pounds, New 
oS OER ae Se Pa oe Te eae 2. 350 2. 350 2. 350 213. 6 213.6 213.6 
Glycerin, refined, per pound, New York......._._.._.| . 260 . 258 - 253 | 131.9) 130.6} j99) 
Opium, natural, U. 8. P., per pound, New York_____ 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4] 199.4) iq) 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, pergross, New 
Ti ediiccishatth nen titin..seliits, ... ott... i.oc.e: 7.750 | 7.750 | 7.750} 193.8) 193.8) ie 
Phenol (carbolic acid), U. 8. P., per pound, New 
Mana Nie ST, 1 ae ee ees Siena ttes ‘biota B 168 160} .160/ 153.0) 145.7) 45 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per | 
en OE et -400; .400| .400) 182.1] 1821] 92) 
} 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS... | -------- |e) 157.4) 157.4) i513 
i te trcnhatel ABs Lepeeea Sea iay Saba pede | SFC ae | scceauniacealiil 137.6 | 137.6 | 1318 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 
; ntl Figg ccc aelenihiitne, 5 aaa ass SPs | 31.414 | 31. 402 | 31. 402 a 
; | RI Ree. ease Rete 7.9741 7.974] 7.974 Gy. |; ( 
ee SO, lees 41.545 | 41.545] 41. 545 eu 63%) | 6G 
ni, Ne IE eR Bie 7.632 | 7.632) 7.632 @)- | -@) 1@ 
' | room, average price, factory— 
| OS Sees Malia a SAID > eee 40. 458 | 40.458 | 40. 458 @ } @) (?) 
ROT RRL: sa RpEET 37. 772 | 37.772 | 37. 772 (?) (@) | Q) 
Tables, extension, each............................. 50. 572 | 50.572 | 50.572; @) | ©) | @ 
Kitchen, average price, factory— 
. ES SS SA ee 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33. 000 @ | @ (?) 
) Cnn, oer Gem.. fi... 0... 2... 14. 950 | 14.950} 14.950} @) | ©) | 0) 
SRB CER eee ern (1) (1) ee Se J------ 
‘Tables, porcelain top, each....._..._______.___.....| 7.500 | 7.500} 7.500} ©) (?) 
: Living room, average price, factory— Ses pe 
' oS VS GER RR eee oe Rhea tae 31. 558 | 31. 558 | 31. 558 (?) » as ae 
pe SS SEAR ee ee eee 58. 346 | 58. 346 | 58. 346 (?) @) | @) 
ES oct ivawen.Ubesaccs uLs...lecades 20. 417 | 20.417 | 20.417} () °?) | @) 
i ae gE Oe Pepe Ske yy) ys tne, 222.2 | 222.3) 220 
Blankets, factory— : 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair....._| 1.020] 1.020} 1.020! 1688 168.6 | 168.6 
Wool, 4 to § poun $ to the pair, per pound.___.___- 1.313 | -1.313 | 1.313 1-.171.7) 171.7) 171.1 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
py EE ee, 3.120} 3.120} 3.120) 232.9 | 282.9) 229 
kh ad lalate: Sineaeaals aeiaasee 2.976 | 2976} 2976] 230.3 | 230.3] 2303 
Wilton, Bigelow SS OE eae i) PR Ae 4.896 | 4.800} 203.3) 203.3] 19.3 
Cutlery, factory— , 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair............................ 1.350] 1.350] 1.350} 180.0] 180.0| 1800 
Knives and forks, per gross......................... 12. 500 | 12.500} 12.500} 217.4) 217.4) 217.4 
Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory....| 20.800 | 21.050 | 21.050 | 141.8 | 143.5] 1435 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, per yard, factory— , 
baa a Gc ete uit ts aaNet ERLE, . 369 . 369 - 369 | 154.1) 154.1 ] i 
LS RR RRS SERRE 1.140} 1.140] L140] 204.5) 294.5) 245 
Tableware, factory— 
Dinner sets, per set— } f : 
Semivitreous, 100 pieces...................-.._-.- 19. 860 | 19. 860 | 19.860} () © | & 
Vitreous, 104 Pieces aM ig ag ae 45. 700 | 45.700 | 45.700 | 196.4 | 196.4] 1964 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen_................._. - 200 200} . 200] 181.8) 181.5) 1815 
Class pitchers, 4? ion, WOR bs hice descend 2.100} 2100] 2100) 262.5) 2625) 2625 
Glass tumblers, }4-pint, per dozen......__.......... -160] .160| .160| 133.3] 133.3) 133 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen... _________- . 980 980} 211.5) 211.5) 2il> 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen._.__. 1.260} 1.260) 1.260} 221.0} 221-0) 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A.C. A., 2.05 yards tothe pound, 59 3 
CE nd cananca, ta . 195 . 200 .205} 144.9) 148.6 152 9 
Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 8, per dozen, factory......| 6367] 6475 | 6.475} 155.1{ 157-7) 157.7 
MISCELLANEOUS........______.. staeititiedhceamatelita ates 118.5 | 120.2) 1205 
The EE SES Rea SO EP Rae | Cs Soe 7 ee 134.9) 140.2) 139-8 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis. --.._-~~-2-777277777722. 27. 736 | 28. 250 | 26.188} 149.1) 1538) 1428 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, Memphis... --_ -=| 83. 250 | 34.250 | 36.750) 117.4] 121-0) 12)8 
Li b 4 Wew-¥ ert. 2.2 44. 000 | 46.000 | 46.750} 154.8) 161-9) 160° 
Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis_' 27. 563 ' 29.025 ' 28.938! 141.7! 149-2' | 
1 No quotation. 41 No. 1913 base price. 
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“Ontinugy WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 
a 
Lm bers —————— + Spee — ee —- —SS——nno oo 
100 
: Index numbers 
a Average prices (1913= 100) 
Y, | June Commodity — 
“| 197 April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
oe 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 
| 
0 | MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 
1| (qt panther -------ce-cteston-seeenessacheon qu teeecese tape eee 137.4| 142.2] 148.6 
. Calf, chrome, B grade, pers square foot, Boston --.--.-- $0. 460 | $0.480 | $0.480 | 170.6] 178.0} 178.0 
9} 1195 Glazed kid, black, tap grad e, per square foot, Boston- . 675 . 675 -675 | 269.6) 269.6 | 269.6 
ae Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago _ . 436 - 436 -440 | 108.7} 108.7] 109.8 
0} ti Side, bl: ack, Sa gs B grade, per square foot, Boston_| .250 . 280 . 320 97.7} 109.5) 125.1 
9} IR le, per poun ) 
a SO, in sides, 1 middle weight, tannery run, Boston_|  . 350 . 350 -380 | 117.4) 117.4 | 127.5 
5} 136 Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston__.........-.---. - 430 - 450 - 490 95. 8 100. 3 109.2 ° 
5} my Union, middle weight, New York._.......-.-.---... . 440 441 -464 | 109.6] 110.0) 115.6 
ay 
Rien GE Men Ec nb ce mittee seco sdegpcrossccloacesagetios Sgehb chee 154.8 | 152.7 1522 
}] 1988 Bor board, per ton f. 0. b. mill— 
CRD... ck cetiie SURES SS a Sole reccnqcceipgeccenase 41.184 | 41.184 | 41. 184 (?) 2) (2) 
145.7 Manila iimed Mbp). 2001 --2114-0L- 1212 ts 3 51. 084 | 51.084 | 51.084 © 2) (2) 
| £5-DOUid GOde Fs Ae cpcbtine spe ewe eme nice <qensae= 69. 300 | 64.350 | 64. 350 2) 2) (2) 
182 Paper— 
_ Newsprint, roll, s perp and, f.0. b. mill... - 033} .033| .033| 157.1] 157.1 | 1571 
157.3 Wrapping, man 1, jute, per pound, New 
| YORE) 5 Leki eee see Ji di. Shh iw cntadousad . 093 . 093 . 093 189. 6 189, 6 189. 6 
| 1376 Wood pulp, sul a domestic, unbleached, per 100 
; ae PRT Had ata eie nnd saan a otbebeenomen 2.750 | 2.630 | 2.600 123. 6 118. 2 116.9 
Sees SU so 5 ort ern b nde da celecapns oa1eeddcacc}nesccany 99.5 | 100.8 99.5 
: Burlap, 104-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, New York____. . 096 . 087 -090 | 120.1; 108.9) 1IL6 
(2) 4 Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
Oklahoma, medium, filtered or Sed BER eR . 180 .172 .170 () (2) (2) 
» & Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D.......--.-.---------- .240| .240| [243] (2) (2) (2) 
2) Hemp, manila, fair, Saree, pipesat per pound, 
2 Now S@RLiGs i a i Boe Tess . 142 . 140 -1441 | 152.9; 150.3) 151.8 
Jute, raw, medium grade, er on New York_-__-. . 070 . 064 .064 | 104.5 95. 7 95. 7 
(2) Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 ty, per gallon, 
2) Now. Yoe css. ices dais atke Sh inhee Ls cccce ses . 240 . 240 .240 | 168.4); 168.4) 168.4 
Rope, pure manila, best i per pound, New York.|_ .250 . 245 .245 | 170.4 | 167.0] 167.0 
Rubber, per pound, New York— 
fe | aa Se ae a . 274 . 300 . 278 34.0 37.2 34.4 
:) Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets_-.........-_.-_- -410 . 410 . 371 50.0 50.0 45.2 
(2) Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 
(2) VOia <6 ape RR AER Obs ck dun cbbbepcnosedech anil . 076 . 076 .076 | 175.0 175.0 175.0 
Soap— 
29 Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati_................ 4.180 | 4.180] 4.180 | 135.6) 135.6] 135.6 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia__............. 4.851 | 4.851 | 4.851 187.5 | 137. 5 137.5 
168.6 te laundry, bulk, per pound, New York-----.-.- - 058 . 058 -058 | 157.5} 157.5 | 157.5 
171.7 obacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York__........--....-.2.-... . 696 . 696 -696 | 179.0| 179.0} 179.0 
239 9 Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York. ..-.. 8,320 | 8.320} 8.320] 147.5); 147.5] 147.5 
230. 3 
199, 3 FR TT ST eT TR AE PRE Cy 146,9 | 146.3 146.7 
80.0 ES ee eC a aaa 120.3 | 120.5 | 119.9 
17.4 
43.5 COMAMREGE GP ass ooo hk esi ob bn hice aA da Slo send dale o-- ~~ 154.9 | 155,4| 154.3 
4.1 ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)__.-.._._.__)_....._.}_.------}------_- 144.2 | 144.1) 143.7 
04.5 
2 No 1913 base price, 5 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 
} 
6.4 
1.8 
12.5 
3.3 
1.5 
1.0 
23 
5 
8 
6 
8 
5 
8 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE cost of living in the United States in June, 1927, was 1.3 po 
T cent lower than in December preceding and 0.8 per cent leg 
than in June, 1926, according to the data compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its semi-annual survey of cost of living 
in various cities. These data, together with the data that have 
been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables following, 
The information is based on actual prices secured from merchants and 
dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of food and of fuel 
and light (which include coal, wood, gas, iietiieity. and kerosene) 
are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrangements made with 
establishments through personal visits of the bureau’s agents. In 
each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants and dealers, 
and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including public utilities, 
All other data are secured by special agents of the bureau who visit 
the various merchants, dealers, and agents and secure the figures 
directly from their records. Four quotations are secured in each city 
(except in Greater New York, where five are obtained) on each of a 
large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous 
items. ‘The number of houses and apartments for which basic rental 
figures are shown vary in the different cities approximately in pn- 
portion to population, the number per city, in round number, 
ranging from 400 to 2,200. 
In Table 1 are given index numbers, with 1913 as the base or 100, 


showing changes in the total cost of living in the United States from 
1913 to June, 1927. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN T 
UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1927 
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Table 2 shows the 7 cent of change in cost of living from June, 
920, June, 1926, and December, 1926, respectively, to June, 1927, 
, 32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consolidation 
»f the figures for the 32 cities. 

In the period from June, 1920, which represents the peak, to June, 
1927, all of the 32 cities show decreases ranging from 15.0 to 24.5 per 
ent, the average being 19.9 per cent. 


BLE 2-—-PER_CENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
F JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1926, AND DECEMBER, 1926, TO JUNE, 1927 




















Per cent of increase (+) or | Per cent of increase (+) or 
decrease (—) from— decrease (—) from— 
City June, June, | Decen:- City June, June, | Decem- 
1920, to | 1926, to } ber, 1926, 1920, to | 1926, to | ber 1926, 
June, June, to June, June, June, | to June, 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 
Athants....-Ui.-~» — 20.8 9 —1.0 |} New Orleans....... —15.2 +0.2 ~1.2 
Baltimore.........- —18.2 ~1.7 —1.8 |) New York......... —18.9 —.5 ~1.3 
Birmingham ...... —19.1 —2.3 —2.5 || Norfolk. ........... —21.7 +.5 —.4 
Reston. odasdlacsne —20. 2 —.8 —2.2 |} Philadelphia-__.._- —16..6 —1.4 —2.4 
Buffalo. ......--..- -~ 18.8 —1.6 —2.1 || Pittsburgh--..-.... —15.9 —.6 —1.4 
Chicago...........- —17.5 =. 4 —1.1 || Portland, Me-...... —19.7 —.3 ue B 
Cincinnati_...-...- —16. 2 +.6 —.4 || Portland, Oreg__--_. —23.3 —.6 —.9 
Cleveland.......--- —18.2 —.9 —.7 || Richmond-_--....... —18.4 —1.9 —1.6 
TeaV ....cosceence —21.2 —1.1 —1.7 |} St. Louis_...-.---.-- —17.3 —.7 —1.0 
Detrelt ..... cons —22. 6 ~1.1 —.8 |} San Francisco_...-- —18.1 ont a? 
Houston...-.----.- —21. 6 1.7 —2.5 || Savannah........-.- —24. 4 —1.4 —1.4 
Indianapolis. ...-.. —19. 2 —.4 —.7 || Seranton.......-..-. —15. 4 —.6 —1.2 
Jackson ville__.....- —18.8 —3.4 —3.1 || Seattle._._........- —19.4 +.2 +.4 
Kansas City.....-.- —24.5 —2.2 —1.0 || Washington_.....-- —20.3 —3.0 —3.3 
Los Angeles_._....- —15.0 +.2 —.4 
Memphis. ........- —19.3 —-15 —1.5 Average, 
Minneapolis - ---.-- —18.3 —2.0 —-.8 United 
pS | a RY SS —20. 1 —.§ —1.7 States_____- —19.9 —.8 —1.3 





























Table 3 shows the changes in each item of expenditure in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to June, 1927. Figures for certain months 
are omitted from Tables 3 and 4 to curtail space. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 3 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 4 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 5, are a summari- 
zation of the figures in Tables 3 and 4, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TaBLe 3--CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES 
JUNE, 1927—Continued 
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Houston, Tex. 
















































































——— 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for_ 
Date | 
House- : 
Food |Clothing| Rent oe furnishing petacel- All 
ig goods Aaneous | items 
| ee ees ee 11.0 2.7 12.3 10.9 6.1 10,3 
| ee ee 19.9 25. 0 17.3 8.3 39. 6 16. 4 
RAE PPT 57.3 51.5 17.7 22. 7 62.3 44.9 
Ee ees a 86. 1 117.3 117 47.5 119.9 67. 6 
ER otis oat tind onccond elicit 85.7 134.8 1.9 37.6 144. 5 72.3 
I de 97.5 192. 0 13.4 60. 0 181.8 88. 2 
is i Gye ena i ted 107.5 211.3 25.3 55.1 213.9 90. 4 
i le Sat 83. 2 187. 0 35.1 74.2 208. 2 103. 9 
i on issn on batealii 45. 6 143. 4 39. 4 46.0 173. 7 100. 8 
ee eee eae 50.1 194.9 39.8 39.4 148. 2 99. 0 
eR i Raa Taree 38.9 98.4 38.5 32.9 133. 7 94. 0 
0 ES ose 45.0 98. 2 37.3 39. 2 140. 4 93. 0 
i Matte... 6. didececeohaibatele 41.2 100. 4 36. 7 36. 5 150. 2 91.5 
I nn ks eae 46. 4 102. 6 36. 4 55.8 148. 2 93. 2 | 
Ras > ciethatitttnacse«becsei 37.3} 100.8 34.9 45. 0 143.7 89.5 | 
SS RE RRS Bae 54. 4 95. 6 34.7 44.3 143. 0 88. 0 | 
TE ig RE Si Aes 57.3 95. 6 34.31, 38.7 142.5 87.8 | 
TD 65. 8 92. 5 33. 0 45. 2 143. 2 88. 0 
te AGS re I ti 55.0 91.2 32.9 35. 2 138. 6 87.4 
RS a 59. 8 88. 9 32. 6 43.7 137.9 86.8 
ED EET adit nicscoks dindithiie we coce.hamcens 50. 4 86. 8 32. 2 32.8 136. 7 86. 6 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
December, 1915 10.3 10.5 16.9 (2) 15. 1 1.3 
December, 1916 17. 6 33. 7 118.2 2.3 43.4 14.7 
December, 1917 £0. 8 71.9 118.7 15. 1 73. 7 41.6 
December, 1918 76. 2 130. 5 5.9 55. 2 126.5 60. 5 
June, 1919 74.2 139. 8 9.7 49. 2 140. 0 65. 9 
December, 1919 80. 9 217. 2 22. 0 64.1 186. 2 80. 9 
June, 1920 90. 1 234. 0 28. 9 72.6 224. 2 102. 8 
December, 1920 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92. 6 222. 3 105. 6 
May, 1921 32. 6 167. 5 36. 5 80. 7 182. 7 107.5 
December, 1921 40. 6 117.9 38. 3 68. 9 134.9 99. 3 
June, 1922 30. 6 99. 9 35. 3 58.9 115. 3 95. 5 
December, 1922 34.8 99.3 35.1 65. 7 127.1 94.7 | 
June, 1923 32. 0 101.1 34.3 63. 6 137.9 95.3 | 
December, 1923 39. 9 104. 5 33. 4 75.1 139. 4 96. 6 
June, 1924 30. 2 102. 7 33. 0 72.1 132. 9 95. 0 | 
Deeember, 1924 40. 0 94. 6 33. 5 72.9 132. 4 99. 1 
June, 1925 41.8 94.0 33. 5 69.3 134. 0 99. 3 
I a 58.3 93. 6 55.3 87.1 135. 6 105. 3 
nen... one... te oe 53. 4 93. 4 66. 6 95.3 134.7 105. 
NS See 53. 5 90. 9 69.9 91.2 128. 1 105. 7 
', i, paGeee+?aiaeee Pay 45.9 88. 0 57.2 87.8 126. 0 | 104. 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
RI BO a 41 2.8 ‘3% 0.4 6.3 14.9 | 
December, 1916___. 2... 4] 143] 125 2.3 2.1 7.7 | 
December, 1917. _.. 33. 4 45.0 16 10. 4 56. 4 28.9 
BPOOOTRDET s MES. 6 on oe concn enc ca nce 61.8 109. 1 4.4 18.3 118. 5 52. 0 
/ “i eT PE sde-44 60.7 123.3 8.7 18. 6 134. 2 59. i 
pecs ber, Mere... -..4c cs. - se ca 71.0 167. 6 26. 8 35.3 175. 5 76. 9 | 
Uy MR Ree cate 90. 8 184. 5 42. 6 53. 5 202. 2 86. 6 | 
DIOOOT DENG TID. 8). 5 sein oo Seed 62.7 166. 6 7L4 53.5 202. 2 100. 6 | 
PM Aahs..., a. Ath. oncadot ah 33. 2 127.4 85.3 52.7 156. 6 96. 8 | 
ees Rs 38. 4 94.3 90. 1 52.7 143. 2 99. 6 | 
St. Menkes... 4. ot... detent 30. 6 81.3 95. 6 39. 1 12.8 103. 8 | 
December, 1922... --.-.-..-.---.--. 39. 4 72.0} 48 35. 6 138.1} 101.2) 
Sen Pee heet .... = oui -- dose 36. 2 82.5 97.7 33. 7 153. 6 100. 8 | 
December, 1923... .......---------- 421} 830/ 1009/ 341 152.0} 104.2 | 
Wee, Bee. Bes... cain. --odep—onl 35. 2 81.4 99. 4 33. 6 136. 1 105. 4 | 
December, 1924... -- 2-2-2 38.8} 8624) 933) 344 137.7] 104.2) 
(i eR Sree ee 44.1 79.0 83. 6 34.0 133. 9 108. 9 | 
oS Sa Pee ee 48.7 77.7 73.7 34.4 133. 7 110. 6 | 
emai Gee i 39. 9 75.7 67.4 34.1 12%. 7 104. 7 
December, 1908... .. «. .. ..-. none 44.7 75.2 61.7 34.8 123. 8 105.7 | 
PUR, NOUN da diibe nck dhetihcncucododcut 40.4 74.0 59.9 61.0 120. 4 108. 2 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
[430] 
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4, De TasLs 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
, JUNE, 1927—Continued 
we Mobile, Ala. 
—— oe al 
re for~ Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
a 1“ 
=} Al a Food |Clothing! Rent |Fueland ee. Miscel-| All 
items " light go : td laneous | items 
103 December, 1915...-.-..-..----.-222. 11.0 2.0 11.9 2) 4.1 10.4 10,4 
16.4 December, 1916_--------..----222.2. 19. 9 9.0 14.3 f 8.8 15.3 13.8 13.8 
449 December, 1917...-.--0----- 222-222. 57.3 38. 8 13.6 27.1 42.8 43. 2 43,2 
15.7 December, 1018..., si... 2k 80. 6 86.0 11.2 57.1 108. 3 72.4 71.4 
8 June, 1919. -.---------22--- 83. 6 94.0 11.9 66. 6 113. 9 75. 3 76. 6 
101, Depember; 28G_--, 2. 255...0005.5 055 98. 4 123.7 29.6 75.6 153.3 87.0 94.5 
112.2 June, 1990. /22--~ 23-525 .22. 2262 110.5} 137.4 34.6 86. 3 177.9] 100.3 107.0 
104.9 December, 1920....2..22-...2...._-- 73.5 122.2 53. 6 122.3 175. 4 100. 7 93.3 
797 Mey, 1991. AU ho 39. 1 90. 6 53.3 102.1 140. 7 96. 9 70. 8 
73 Depmmber; 1001. ..5. 29)... 42.4 57.7 49.9 98. 2 116.9 94.3 63. 6 
Gig Le eee ee Ee a 33. 2 49.7 47.7 84. 4 97.8 87. 5 55.3 
rh December, 1088... 422.2... 5s 39.1 50.8 43.8 96. 4 97.9 91.0 58.8 
" 2 Julie, 10M Ani ced... 37.7 51.8 42. 5 93.3 114.0 89. 8 58.6 
pi 6 December, 1928_......4--..---2.5.2. 44.7 55.4 42. 6 98. 1 114.8 91.3 62.6 
+ Joie, 1994: 2710 Cl... dd 33.4 54.3 41.4 91.4 109. 3 93.7 58.0 
405 December, 1924.......-.-....--.2 49.7 53. 4 40. 9 90. 2 107. 2 94.3 63.9 
at pe eS Se a. a a PBs 50.3 52.0 40.1 85. 6 104. 3 95. 5 63.9 
‘ if Detember;'1906..5 5 59.0 49.4 40. 4 89. 1 103. 7 102. 0 68. 5 
7 ee 53. 1 49. 5 39.7 94.6 100. 8 102. 2 66. 2 
at Depmbar, 1008. Gas... ne 58. 0 48. 8 40. 5 97.7 96. 4 102. 2 68.1 
3 eT ASS TRE Se . 52.0 47.6 40. 4 91.8 97, 2 102. 4 65.3 
el al eis | 
New York, N. Y. 
if December, 1915....-.........--..... 1.3 4.8 10.1 10,1 8.4 2.0 2.0 
rth ; December, 1916....... 22.22.2222... 16. 3 22.3 1.1 11.0 27.6 14.9 14.9 
1 December, 1917_..........0...0.._- 55.3 54.2 2.6 19.9 56. 5 44.7 44.7 
at December, 1928.... 2.0.2.2... 5... 82. 6 131.3 6.5 45.5 126. 5 70. 0 77.3 
101 5 SURO, 19TDS Hoinn ink tbe eee sce edocs 75.3 151.6 13. 4 45.4 136. 6 75.1 79,2 
118s December, 1919.... 2.222... co 91.0) 219.7 23.4 50.6 172. 9 95.8 103. 8 
1063 dant, 1990s ke 105. 3 241.4 32.4 60. 1 205. 1 111.9 119.2 
Si December, 1920... ... 2... 222222222 73.5 201.8 38.1 87.5 185. 9 116.3 101. 4 
7 I May, 10M wees 42. 5 159. 5 42.2 95.9 156. 5 117.6 81.7 
67 Deember, 1 51.8 117.8 53.7 90. 7 132. 0 116. 9 79.3 
oH CE a Ac TE AY: 40.0 103. 0 55. 7 89. 0 118.3 112.8 70.7 
67 Debember, Mien. os... ot 49. 5 98.3 56. 7 95.7 121. 6 111.6 74.2 
19 ae, 1 ae ee 44.4 100. 7 59. 4 89. 1 130. 3 110. 8 72.6 
a3 Depembet Mpeeet oe... ue 52.0 102. 7 62. 4 94.2 131.5 113. 5 77.3 
i oe n> RE EINE RN SRR, 41.1 100. 7 64. 5 88. 8 121. 4 115.0 72.5 
709 Depember; 1006.50.00)... 50.0 97.7 67.1 93.3 119.4 116.7 76. 5 
17 ne, 1 et ee 48.9 97.5 67.8 91.0 110. 6 116. 9 75.8 
818 December, 1926.....-.-.-.-. 22.4222 626) 9.9) 69.5] 126.0 110.4 | 118.2 83.2 
813 ome, 190B see 56. 0 94. 7 69. 5 95. 9 106. 6 117.3 78.6 
77 December, 1926.......-.2.222222522 59. 1 93.7) 70.2) 96.1 106.0] 117.5 80. 0 
s nL ee SRS HR HS NR BD 54.0 92. 9 70.2 91.4 102. 5 119.0 Tire 
i Norfolk, Va. 
1 
if December, 1915..............--2---- as} os} o1| @ 06] 06 0.6 
99 December, 1916.22.22. 2 TTL} ak 6.0; 17] 17.0 87) 14.7 14.7 
58 0 63. 9 31.6 11,7 33.3 49.0 45. 2 45.2 
86. 2 94. 6 39.0 74.6 105. 5 76. 8 80.7 
89.8 104. 8 46. 5 69. 7 110.7 83.7 87.1 
91.5 158. 4 63.3 89.9 143.6 97.5 107.0 
107, 6 176. 5 70. 8 110. 6 165. 0 108. 4 122.2 
76.3 153. 6 90. 8 128. 9 160. 5 106. 3 109.0 
45. 4 121.6 94. 6 97.3 129. 0 106.3}, 8&1 
43. 4 90. 2 93. 4 91.6 106. 1 109. 3 79.2 
33.5 77.6 88. 1 87.7 88. 4 100. 8 69. 5 
38. 6 73.2 77.2 106. 5 89. 1 99.6 69.9 
36. 9 79. 1 73.0 102. 1 101.0 102. 2 7L1 
40. 7 80. 8 67.0 96. 9 103. 8 104. 4 72.4 
33. 1 78. 6 64.2 04.4 100. 1 103.0 68.4 
46. 0 75.4 59. 4 99. 1 102.1 103. 4 72.1 
47.9 74.7 58. 4 96. 7 96.0 103. 4 71.9 
60, 8 74.0 53.0 107.9 96. 8 103. 8 76.4 
56. 0 73.0 52.1 102. 1 93.7 100. 5 73. 1 
58.7 72.8 49. 2 109. 6 90. 4 103. 7 74.6 
54.7 71.1 45.9 96. 8 88.9 114.9 73.9 


























3 No change. 
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TaBLe 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 
JUNE, 1927—Continued 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1914, TP 














































































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for 
Date ~ 
House- ; 
Food |Clothing| Rent ree ene furnishing sions -} AQ 
& goods | aneous | items 
_—a 
CS BBE Tee 0.3 3.6 10.3 10.8 6.9 1.2 
OE, .... ancuncesnnddumutee 18. 9 16.0 1.7 5.4 19.9 14.7 
| ty SP Hea 54.4 51.3 2. 6 21.5 49. 8 43.8 | 
Uo a Oe 80. 7 11L. 2 8.0 47.9 107.7 67.5 | 
tian chute dhtasaeevadcmcen 75. 5 136. 9 11.3 43.3 117.8 71.2 | 
a ee 87. 2 190. 3 16.7 51.3 162.8 88. 6 | 
EE tinea chsh dieones duncan 101.7 219. 6 28. 6 66. 8 187. 4 102. 8 | 
|.) eee 68. 1 183. 5 38. 0 96. 0 183. 4 122. 3 | 
All el NEI Wipe 37.8 144.7 44.2 85. 6 135. 5 119, 2 | 
* ee aera 43.9 104. 6 48.1 92. 0 101. 6 116, 2 | 
RRR 64 taRe- 38. 1 89. 5 49. 6 85. 7 90.0} 112.3] 
Se RO ae ee 43.4 87. 6 52. 9 93. 0 96. 9 110, 7 
_ “EES Shoe eee Bes 42.7 87. 6 58. 1 89. 9 110.8 112.4 
| Lee ee 45. 1 88. 2 66. 9 102. 2 111. 6 112.0 
PU, MR tin ca chee dim ecccs dagcee 39.3 85. 5 72. 4 91,7 102. 3 110.7 
RR a Bae 46.4 84.4 75. 3 94.8 100. 5 117.6 
te SIRE Ohi Sips 51.3 83. 8 76. 0 87.0 98. 9 117.6 
SN SR a SE Ba 62. 0 83. 6 77.1 100. 5 97.9 117.6 
Es titans ab deine ace oa cdetin ol 56. 6 82. 5 77.1 98. 3 93. 7 120. 6 
BOO IID 6 5 chy cinch oe on on cn hs 0 61. 2 80. 3 77.3 98. 5 92. 3 121.5 
PU TE oc igenkk tht secesountnue 53. 8 79. 2 75. 3 89.4 88. 6 120. 8 
Portland, Me 
a eee see 12.0 2.1 0. 2 0.4 6. 2 10,4 De 
| Re ae eee 18. 6 9.7 .6 11.4 20. 9 13. 8 De 
0 EEE FO 49. 8 32. 8 2.4 28. 9 43. 5 38. 0 De 
eS RS ee Bs 86. 8 85. 8 2.5 67.7 110, 8 65. 6 De 
RR ll SE pd 80. 6 103. 8 5.7 58. 4 126, 4 72.1 Ju 
eae he 91.9 148. 5 10.7 69. 8 163. 7 83. 2 D 
tks ic dems teeta ino -acks drain 114, 5 165. 9 14. 5 83. 9 190. 3 89. 4 Ju 
NS Ee ae 8 78. 7 147.8 20. 0 113. 5 191. 2 94. 3 D 
tcl oe cts ne dade ae 46.7 116.3 23. 1 96. 8 152, 2 94. 1 N 
SS SERS Pe 54.8 88. 1 26. 6 94.0 123. 6 91,2 D 
aE Gm Ie 39.9 76. 7 24. 8 96. 1 108, 1 88. 2 0.7 yi 
ERR Ba 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94, 7 114, 2 88. 0 | I 
pS Se - ie > 45.3 77.3 27.3 94.9 129. 7 88. 0 | i J 
Deoember,. 1993... uu... -... 26.5. 52.3 76. 6 3L.7 100. 0 130. 2 89. 3 | ; I 
pong &-cao6 GREIE Bap 44.1 74. 5 27.4 96. 2 126. 7 87.9 | y J 
"| eee aa ee 52.4 75.0 28. 8 99. 6 126. 0 87. 2 | j ] 
MR ihe ach dd «ans can dae 52. 2 75.0 26. £ 95.8 126. 0 87.8 | 6s. ; 
"= bee ee 64. 5 74.0 24. 4 100. 3 126.9 87.6 | iN, 
Sy) Mis ttn sddp clit eccetcuie ae 58.7 71.7 23. 7 100. 5 121.7 88, 4 67.3 ' 
Shee ba 63. 3 70. 3 23. 8 102. 9 | 120. 8 88. ¢ 68.2 
rte EG Re RE Bi 59. 4 67.6 23. 6 98. 6 | 118, 8 88. 66.4 
| | 
Portland, Oreg 
eal See Renee 13.8 3.0 110.9 11.0 2.9 13.1 13, 
S| Rp Ra Ua Salis 9.8 15, 8 119.6 3.4 18.0 6.1 6. 
December, 1917... ..-......-.--.-.. 42.2 444) 122.2 20. 2 54.5 31.2 31. 
December, 1918_.....--.........--- 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30. 9 109. 0 7.9 a. 
pi OIE A SI 67.1] 1155 20, 2 31.3 122.1 62.3 68. 
December, 1919... ...-.--.....-. 22. 81.6] 1421 27.7 42.3 145. 1 71.6) & 
nh ee doe 107.1} 1586 33. 2 46.9 183. 9 79. 7 100. 4 
December, 1920....------ =.=... 60.9} 1221) 369] 65.9 179.9) 81.1) %3 
ae, Meee ee ee 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 148. 0 81.1 fi2.2 
Sih OS a BSG. 33. 1 65.3/ 433) 80.4 1.9) 862.0, 3 
NE RE a RI GS 26. 5 53. 2 43.3 50. 3 101. 9 78. 5 52 | 
December, 1922.......-- 34. 3 54. 9 43. 6 65.7 102. 9 79. 4 ot 
A lle AE IIE 29. 5 61. 3 42, § 61.3 109. 8 75. 8 -p 
68 Sat URE 35. 1 61.8 42.7 67.1 109. 0 79. 6 ay 
i RR Ef RE Be. 28. 5 6L 1 43.3 55. 5 102. 2 73. 0 5 8 
December, 1034......-.......... 36. 1 59. 2 42.9 62.4 102. 2 74.4 | 55 § 
a il a, RS FE 40. 6 57. 6 40.9 52.2 98. 6 73.0 | A 9 
pS SS, SR a Be. 43. 2 57.0 40.1 60. 0 100. 6 73. 0 =A 6 
PSR SE a 6 38. 6 56. 5 87.9 50. 9 95. 2 et 
Deem ber, Ome... eS 40. 6 54.0 83. 5 61.¢ 90. 7 76. 6 53 3 
PE ie I Ba 3.2) 532; 303] 569 87.8} 76.4 | ' 
1 Decrease. 
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TABLE 3.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES,; DECEMBER, i914, TO 





JUNE, 1927—Continued 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
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TaBLe 3.—OHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914 TO 
JUNE, 1927—Continued ‘ 


Washington, D. C. 








= 









































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for 
Date | ae 
House- , 
Food |Clothing) Rent |¥¥¢l 9nd) turnishing | Miscel- | au 
4 goods aneous | items 
} 

7 Y a7 y —. ——— 

December, 1915..........-...--.-.-- 0.6 3.7 115 (?) 6.3 0.4 
December, 1916_........---.-.----.- 15.7 23.2{ 13.7 7.3 30. 5 1631" Gas 
December, 1917......----..--.------ 61. 1 60. 1 13.4 24.9 72.1 44.3 | a 
December, 1918.....--.............- 90. 9 112.6 115 40.9 127.4 55.9 Tha 
eS EE DS SS aS 84. 6 109. 5 114 41.8 126. 0 57.4 19 
November, 1919. _..............-... 93. 3 165. 9 5.4 42.8 159. 3 62.7 87 
U8 ULE eee 108.4 | 184.0 15. 6 53.7 196. 4 68.2] 1913 
Deeember, 1090... ..2.52.-...... 2... 79. 0 151.1 24.7 68. 0 194. 0 73.9 87.8 
Diny, 108) .-- ..--.-.....-------..-. 47.4] 115.9 28. 8 57. 1 149. 0 72.0 61 | 
aes ee 51.1 87.1 30. 4 49.9 122. 4 75.8 6.0 
) a ae 44.3 77.5 31.4 44. 5 108. 1 73.7 516 
i ee SE eer aes 49. 2 74. 8 32. 6 55. 1 112.6 72.0 50.5 
Jume, 1929... -...-2-4..-.----- cj . 6 73.9 33.9 51.2 129. 0 72.5 60.9 
December, 1923_.........----------- | 523 81.2 34.3 47.0 128. 8 74.91 6 
Se eae eae SY | 43.7 78.9 35.7 42.9 124. 5 75.0 50.5 
December, 1924_............-_-.-._- | 536 75.8 36. 7 44.9 125. 2 76. 5 63.1 
, SE a oe 57.2 75.4 37.7 39. 8 119.8 76. 5 64.0 
Demember, 1005... - 5 .5...---... 5.4. 65. 6 73. 5 40.3 48. 7 115. 0 75. 4 673 
PO PD Bs 5. ocd elUb en ens | 63.3 73.3 38. 6 41.7 112.6 75.0| 655 
ae ed | 66.3 70.9 37. 4 45.7 107. 5 75.0 66.0 

ttibdinandncecenmicsnse ones | 55. 0 69. 2 36. 4 39. 3 104. 4 73.6 60.5 — 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Table 4 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to June, 1927, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 


TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
JUNE, 1927 


Atlanta, Ga. 












































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date 
House- : 
~ Fuel and pane Miscel- All 
Food '|Clothing} Rent light = laneous | items 
aN ges capeiss 19.0 29. 1 14.0 17.0 24.9 14.8 19.7 
Sy Va eS eae a 18.0 40. 7 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 2.3 
Decwmmber,2M9.... 5 .s5.....-ke 27.9 66. 9 32. 6 30.8 49.9 31.7 37.9 
PO RR eS ee oe 34. 0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46.7 
pen ESRC Saat ae 12.8 56.5 73. 1 66. 8 58. 4 39. 7 38.5 
tile ccubasdc a... babe 13.9 35. 2 78. 8 56. 1 38.0 40.5 25.2 
pO aa era SS 17,2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23.0 39.7 18.7 
BRET lp a ee ae ge 110.5 .4 68. 1 39. 1 15.2 34.5 13.7 
December, 1922... .................-. 18.9 2.8 62. 7 57.6 17.4 34. 1 15.1 
Sy HE ee itben Sandee ---~2-. 5 J0 110.3 5.9 61. 4 42.7 23.9 32.8 14.2 
a 2 Re pe 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39.3 23.5 33. 3 16.0 
py eR SS ES a oe 110.2 5.7 60. i 32.0 20. 4 33.8 13.6 
pS See ee 15.5 4.9 56.9 33.1 20. 4 33.7 14.9 
SE, MEAs, Mien. dGabbtoede kok a 11,2 4.5 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 16.2 
December, 1925...........-.......... 6.5 4.3 49.3 34.7 18.8 35. 6 19.0 
p SE SESE Gat 4.5 3.9 44.4 36.6 17.4 34.0 17.3 
opener, AGM... <icks..-- nn cck cd 4.3 2.9 42. 1 46.0 15.5 33.9 17.4 
PE RE ei Se 4.1 2.1 41.5 31.7 14.6 33.9 16.2 
1 Decrease. 
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COST OF LIVING 
ur 4--CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 


CHANGES IN 


JUNE, 1927—Continued 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
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— 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure on. 
y ~ eee 
Date Fuel House- | 4). 
| Food |Clothing} Rent and furnishing i: 'scel- All 
light goods SNCOUS | items 
| | 
| ai oe 
December, 1918. .......---.... 22: 17.8 32.4 1.6 19.8 18.9 21.9 | 10) 
GRR RRR fete 16. 4 40. 1 2.6 16.7 24.8 26.8] ay 
December, 1919..........._..___._.. 28. 2 73.8 11.6 27.3 48. 4 38.2) as 
See, ONS it. 2d---- a 49. 0 87.9 18.9 45. 6 67.5 40.5| fms 
December, 1920........-.........-.. 11.0 72.3 32.9 60. 3 63. 0 47.5) a 
© “arte ea gees 110.1 45.8 37.4 49. 4 35.3 47.4) me 
December, i92i..._.................. 18.4 16. 2 43.8 42.5 22.5 46.2) 93 
IRN «ocr hndeansces< saben 19.9 7.9 41.3 44.9 13.7 45.4] gy 
December, 1922.................___ 11L1 8.6 44.1 73.4 16.7 46.7| gg 
SSR Rear 18.0 11.6 44.6 54.9 23. 2 46, | 194 
December, 1923.................___. 16.5 13. 4 47.1 41.5 24.0 49. 2 my} 
Re SRR Bert 110.0 11.9 46. 5 38. 2 21.4 51.5 19.3 
December, 1924_______- stiteicnentpdeiae 14.9 10. 4 46. 7 41.5 21.5 53.3 21.4 
June, 1925. ___- ee eT SE BE" 12.3 9.8 44.1 33. 9 20. 6 53,8 215 
December, 1925.......:..........-.. 4.4 7.5 41.7 44.9 21.8 54. | 4 9 
SP So RE ee bb 2.6 7.4 38. 3 33.9 20. 6 51. 6 1.9 
December, 1926.................__.. 2.9 5.4 36. 5 47.8 19.9 51.8 ” 3 
PR OUTS Macndcehntisacenaessdails 3.5 5.9 34. 6 34. 6 18.0 52.3) 14 
Kansas City, Mo. 
December, 1918....-..2..--.._._.... 17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31.1 15.6 19.6 Dec 
Same, WU. c... ue... 15.1 44.7 6.7 9.6 37.9 20.8} m6 jun 
December, 1919..................... 4.5 89. 9 26. 0 27.5 61.8) 31.5| 39 sn 
NS Bee ee 29.4 35. 2 73.0 37.1 51.0 De 
December, 1920...........-...__._.. 10. 2 76.3 63.9 55.1 68. 7 40. 3 90.5 Mi 
et, SO ee ee 18.3 52.3 65. 0 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 1.3 De 
December, 1921..........._.___ 5th | S88 24.1 69.7 42. 6 26. 2 37. ( 2 5 Ta 
Ser rar 113.5 15.9 59. 4 36.3 11.6 32.3 16.0 De 
December, 1922..................... 112.0 14.6 61.4 40. 2 12.1 33.3 16.2 a 
eat Ieee a SRE © Ree 112.5 14. 5 53.7 36. 1 22. 5 33. 8 15.3 D 
December, 1923.................____ 110.2 15.2 56. 8 36.7 22. 6 36. 2 17.2 i 
OY SRI RT ee 112.7 13.3 49.5 34.5 16.8 35.3 143 D 
December, 1924...............____.. 17,7 12.0 46, 2 32.9 16. 1 34.2 15.3 i 
me, 100 28..... i SB... ...0 42350 13.9 11.4 40. 6 32.8 15.6 36. 4 16.3 T 
December, 1925_.................... 2.0 9.2 39.5 32.3 14.1 36.3 1.0 j 
SS OF ee eS 5 8.7 35.9 29. 4 12.8 36. 3 16.6 I 
December, 1926............._.______ 11.7 6.3 34.1 33.5 10.8 36. 3 15,2 j 
Ps OA in A de 12.2 5.4 29. 1 29. 8 8.6 36. 6 14.0 
Memphis, Tenn 
December, 1918... -. 2.2.2... 5.2.2. 20.3 27.7 (?) 26. 8 25.4 16. | 18,3 
| aR Sree es 22.7 38.3 8.2 23.4 30. 7 20.9 2.3 
December, 1919............... 5... 28. 4 66. 2 23.1 34.1 53.2 28.3 35,2 
SS a RE ERE: 38.8 77.5 35.9 49.7 67.1 38.8 46,4 
RE ee es T" 7.0 59.0 66.2} 105.4 53.9 43. 2 39.3 
A Se EET: 114.2 36.1 79.7) 64.5 29.9} 429 2.7 
Desemiber; M81... sis... se 111.2 15.3 77.3 67. 1 14.7 42.3 B.2 
Oe, Beeiets..5.... ddd... ..... 4.8.88 115.1 7.3 74.8 56.3 6.8 37.8 182 
December; 1008... .. 3. 5... 2.20) 114.9 6.7 72.5 68. 5 12.2 37.4 18.6 
SSS eae re. 113.9 9.8 72.3 62.8 23.2 38. 1 19.9 
December, 1923_.................-.2 111.2 11.0 72.5 65.0 23.4 37.3 21.0 
June, 1924... ..-. 2... SE F8* 117.1 9.5 72.4 66. 2 18.6 36.3 18.2 
December, 1924..........- 2... 2.2 19.2 6.4 68. 6 66. 2 20. 1 37.4 20.4 
NE SRR RE BE 17.1 5.9 66. 4 55.7 20. 1 38. 5 20.5 
December, 1925.............. 2-2. 12.0 4.7 60. 4 71.4 20. 1 37.8 22.0 
re ee 141 4.0 57.0 63.3 18.2 36.7 19.9 
December, 1926................__... 15.7 3.9 53.9 80. 1 17.1 37.7 19.9 
SE EE ES BIS 17,2 19 50. 2 79.4 16.0 36. 6 18.1 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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Richmond, Va. 








































































































| Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for 
— ——__ 
Date House ee 
Food |Clothing| Rent |F¥eland) tyrnishing | Miscel- | 4, 
g goods laneous items 
ee 
December, 1918__........_._.____- | 205 33.8 1.0 11.8 26. 3 90 a 
(NS lll ARS Titi 20. 6 42.3 3.6 11.4 28. 6 13.5 on 
December, 1919-_------ ===. 23. i 78. 6 9.8 18.7 55.9| 229) 
Ce ee le 36. 1 93. 6 12.5 36. 1 75.4 32 4 a 
December, 1920...................7. 1.9} 69.0] 259] 622 70.0! 3.0 2 
ee at 17.4 43.8 29. 4 47.1 4.8| 337| Decelt 
Décember, 1921........... “}) 129] ‘902] 341] 468 33.01 3a4| Decel 
June, 1922...._...... | 178 129) 34.5 33.4 27.6) 347) Decet 
December, 1922... ..-..-------...-.. 16.3 10. 6 35.3 54. 2 29. 4 ag5| lee Decel 
lpi: MRR 1721! 125| 3571 527 40.0} 339! itt Decent 
December, 1023..................... 14.8 29! 394 61.2 405) 354) uo june, J 
a aS i RI 11.3] U9] 395) 49.1 $7.8] 358| it Deven! 
December, 1924..-- 13.3 89} 41.3] 47.9 325] 357| igs ine, 1 
ohne GD RRR a 124 8.6 41.4 44.2 38. 2 36. 0 ry Deceln 
December, 1925... -.------ =... 4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 30.2] 39.1] m3 May, ! 
SSeS Sere’ 1.6 8.1 39. 6 51.0 38. 1 40. 8 19.7 Septert 
Décember, 1926...........-.-_____- .9 7.0 36. 0 61. 4 36. 7 40.8} 493 Decem 
POs Ie Ge <2 425.0565 ~ ~~ 4 11.2 5.8 34. 0 51.9 35. 6 40.9 7.4 March 
- Sep 
e yecelr 
St. Louis, Mo. Mare 
Oe ee eerie f june, 
er —— Septel 
I 18. 0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 21.8 14. 16.7 Decer 
a RR So RIS € | 16.1 39.3 3.8 3.7 32. 5 15.7 171.9 Mardl 
December, 1919..............._..__- | 262 78. 1 16.8 8.2 52.9 30. 3 449 june, 
|  £D SR. SO 46. 2 89. 7 29. 8 19. 6 73.1 37.6 48.9 Bepte 
December, 1920...._.............__- 8.8 70. 0 42. 4 42. 6 70. 2 43. 2 35.4 Decel 
ER ee 110.1 43.8 52. 5 30. 9 43. 5 42. | 9 | June, 
December, 1921......._...__________ 111.6 17.2 63. 8 33. 4 19. 2 40. ¢ 185 Dece: 
SS RRS 112.1 7.9 65. 7 32.3 12.8 33.2 151 June 
December, 1922..................._- 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 14.9 33. 4 17.0 Dece 
RRA. 111.5 9.0 74.6 30. 8 29. 8 33. 4 17.7 June 
I de ae 17.5 9.6 79. 5 32. 1 30. 5 35.8 20.6 ad 
‘Be Wee 111.4 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 35.7 188 3 
December, 1924.._.................. 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 97. 4 35.8 7 'N 
“2 aE 125 7.4 85. 2 19.5 28. 0 36. 6 2 4 
_ See ae Se 3. 4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 27.9 37.0 25.0 n 
ET” 2 Se a ee 2.8 6.8 84. 7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 4.1 . 
December, 1926_.__..._.--- ; 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38.9 22.7 36. 6 24.5 ele 
Sey 2 A ae AR 1.2 4.4 81.0 34.0 22.3 36. 5 2.2 D 
€ 
: ho 
Seranton, Pa. un 
December, 1016. ee 21.3 34.4 05) 2247/ 27.0 21.4) 29 Tal 
OE ORES ae EE 18.1 49.6 6.2 25. 7 35.6 24.9 | 25.0 
Desember, 1019.... 55... kd. 26. 9 82.1 2.4 31. 5 48.9 34. 7 | 37.1 
ee 2 fe ae 41.4 97.7 17.2 43.5 62.8 47.9| 515 = 
December, 1920..................._- 17.8 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62. 0 50.4} 301 
> See 14.0 54.3 41.5 62.8 48. 6 54. 6 | 22 
preoemamery Semi... 26... 221 4.1 29. 1 44.6 67.1 30. 7 52. 4 | 26.3 
SS er eee 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24. 2 49. 9 | 20.9 
December, 1922................_.__- 121 20.7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 22.4 
OO RRS PES: 15.1 21.7 59. 0 65. 2 34.7 51.4 | 22.4 
December, 1083. ......<...........<. .2 23. 2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 51.7 25. 8 
ee Mie Je ee 18.7 22.2 67.6 68. 9 31.6 53. 7 22.4 - 
December, 1924..............______- 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34.6 53.7 25.8 
Dh ME Aste ye 14} 203! 71.0! 703 33.9) 548| 27.0 D 
December, 1985...._................ 96| 202) 75| 99.8 $3.9] 554) 320 D 
ine... oie 47| 108| 7.4] 772.8 34.4) 559, 20 } 
December, 1926................____- 6.7 18.3 72.4 78.5 33.7 55. 9 29.8 
wet co yew 4.2 17.2) 731| 71.4 32.4) 55.7) 22 : 
— I 
1 Decrease. 
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% The following table shows the increase in each item of expenditure, 
, the United States from 1913 to June, 1927. These figures are a 
ummarization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of which 
yppear in the preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 

















ABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1927 
! 
Per cent of increase over 1913 in expenditure for— 
" Date 
House- : 
ad . , toh} Miscel- All 
19 Food |Clothing) Rent |Fuel and) furnishing 
\ light | goods laneous | items 
8 
. December, 1914-3- qmaidiaeSh-miente 5.0 1.0). @) 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 
r December, GED... cacedtiiendasentccce 5.0 4.7 1.5 1.0 10. 6 7.4 §.1 
rT December, 1916....---.------------- 26. 0 20. 0 2.3 8.4 27.8 13.3 18.3 
4 December, 1917.......+---------+--- 57.0 49.1 1 24.1 50. 6 40. 5 42.4 
Yr December, 1018... 222s s-.- 200-06 87.0| 105.3 9.2 47.9 113. 6 65.8 74.4 
r Jant, 090.. -552 0222085225 2s eek 84.0 114. 5 14. 2 45. 6 125. 1 73.2 77.3 
; December, 1919....-----------<--+0- 97.0 168. 7 25. 3 56. 8 163. 5 90. 2 99.3 
; Rite GR akaehutenensSccanei 119.0} 187.5} 349] 71.9 192.7} 101.4 116. 5 
7 December, 1920......-.-2..0-.LL..i. 78.0 | 158.5 51.1 94.9 185.4} 1082 100. 4 
3 ERR 5 a ee 44.7 122. 6 59. 0 81.6 147.7 108. 8 80. 4 
- September, 1921. ....-..--.------=-- 53. 1 92. 1 60. 0 80.7 124.7 107.8 73:3 
3 A ney ae 49. 9. 84.4 61.4 81.1 118.0 106. 8 74.3 
{ Moreli; 10083 5 AU L2 ee ad 38. 7 75. 5 60. 9 75.8 106. 2 103. 3 66.9 
Rane: MOND is opt aka ~dbws Sas sebuss 40. 7 72.3 60. 9 74, 2 102. 9 101.5 66. 6 
- September, 1922... ...-.----------== 39.7 71.3 61.1 83. 6 102. 9 101. 1 66.3 
TOUR cate veccacécsccscu 46. 6 71.5 61.9 86. 4 108. 2 100. 5 69. 5 
Mardy Tees io oct asa cd deci lid. 41.9 74.4 62. 4 86. 2 117. 6 100. 3 68.8 
lene) MOD. 65 - Saat L35e- sa hited 44.3 74.9 63. 4 80. 6 122. 2 100. 3 69.7 
September, 1923...-..-------------= 49.3 76.5 64. 4 81.3 122. 4 101.1 72.1 
- Peember, 1005... 24605-22222. 50.3 76.3 66. 5 84.0 122. 4 101.7 73.2 
) Mat FOE is inc cnetttthee~ndeneccuy 43. 7 75. 8 67.0 82. 2 121.3 101. 1 70.4 
) June, 0G cs ath Gacstn es i560 5h0- 42.4 74. 2 68. 0 77.3 116.0 101. 1 69. 1 
September, 1924... ...--4.:42---.-.-- 46.8 72.3 68. 0 79.1 114.9] 101.1 70. 6 
DRONE, SOW O a natalie cence -paeene- 51.5 71.3 68. 2 80. 5 116. 0 101.7 72.5 
. Jane, 1006... s.cdneauensiues.. 28 55.0 70. 6 67.4 76.5 114.3 102. 7 73.5 
Dene, BUM cc sctetncwcnnsccecinn 65. 5 69. 4 67.1 86. 9 114.3 103. 5 77.9 
SU, Os i bis ek ee Rind ene 59; 7 68. 2 65. 4 80. 5 110. 4 103. 3 74.8 
December, 1908 asa 55522. 61.8 66. 7 64.2 88.3 107. 7 103. 9 75.6 
Gut, MEET hans Kaegees swe - sacs gal 58.5 64.9 62.1 80. 8 105. 2 104. 5 73.4 


























1 No change. 


The following table shows the per cent of decrease in the price of 
eectricity on the dates specified as compared with the price in 
December, 1913. These figures are based on the average prices for 























household use in 32 cities and are included in the preceding tables nt 
under the item ‘‘ Fuel and light.’ : 
ty 
TaBLz 6.—-PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED Le 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 , an 
4 
Per Per Per a 
cent of cent of ons of oa 
’ decrease decrease ecrease =~ 
Date from Date from Date from ig 
Decem- Decem- Decem- - 
ber, 1913 ber, 1913 ber, 1913 ; 
3.7 4.9 || March, 1924............. 8.6 
6.2 4.9 OR, FENG us -ncqenscccct 8.6 
8.6 4.9 || September, 1924._....... 8.6 
mber, 1917_.....-. 11.1 6.2 ber, 1924... 8.6 
mber, 1918__....._. 6.2 6.2 1) June, 1925............... 9.9 
June, 1919... Lo 6.2 7.4 || December, 1925. .....--. 9.9 
December, 1919... 7.4 7.4 || June, 1926.._......-.._-- nt 
June, 1920... 7.4 923 7.4 ber, 1926... . 22. Li 
December, 1920... _.. “is 4.9 miber, 1923_.......- 6:6 June, 1607 ....3...-----<- 12.3 
Wag, UL. iscccatebooss 4.9 || December, 1923... ...._. 8.6 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, Anp 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 


Electric Railways—Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co. 


N THE agreement made by the electric railway employees, Diyj. 
| sion No. 228, with the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co. and 
the Chicago & Joliet Transportation Co., effective for three years 
from January 1, 1927, is a section relative to insurance covering sick. 
ness and nonoccupational accidents, as follows: 


Section 15. Effective January 1, 1928, in addition to the life insurance that 
the party of the first part is now providing for its employees, each member of 
the party of the second part after one year’s continuous service in the employ 
of the party of the first part shall receive insurance covering sickness and jon- 
occupational accidents, which shall provide for payment of $20 per week during 


the period of disability for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, payment to begin 
after first seven days of disability. 
Where occupational accidents occur the usual workmen’s compensation bene- 


fits will be paid, and when such benefits do not amount to $20 per week an add’- 
tional amount will be paid to make the total amount $20 per week. 


Awards and Decisions 
Clothing Industry—Chicago 


N CASE No. 1047, decided January 3, 1927, a second baster was 

suspended for interfering when the foreman returned work to 

another worker. The impartial chairman, in commenting upon the 
circumstance, said: 


Interference by one worker when work is returned to another is entirely 
unwarranted and can only make for chaos. If a worker feels that work should 
not have been returned he can take it up with the shop chairman who is elected 
for that purpose. The agreement does not contemplate self-appointed shop 
chairmen. The board feels that the worker was not unjustly suspended but that 
discharge would be too severe a penalty. Reinstatement without pay is directed. 





Clothing Industry—-New York 
[N CASE No. 342, decided May 4, 1927, a New York clothing firm 


requested permission to employ a cheaper vest contractor to make 
vests matching a cheaper-grade coat, in addition to its present con- 
tractor who was making a better grade of goods. The union objected 
to the request, contending that the present contractor was getting 
but very little work and that when a firm asks for a cheaper contractor 
it is generally done for the purpose of getting rid of the former 
contractor. 


216 [440] 
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The impartial chairman decided as follows: 


After thoroughly looking into this matter, the impartial chairman finds that 
be firm is getting its work done as cheaply, if not more cheaply, than other 


f;ms handling a similar type of merchandise. The impartial chairman realizes 
that the firm is now making a cheaper line of goods, but has established to his 
satisfaction that since its reorganization all of the firm’s requests made upon the 


exchange in order to enable the firm to make up cheaper lines have been granted, 
and that appreciable reductions in the cost of pants, coats, and vests have been 
secured. As the firm has obtained cheaper contractors to make up the cheaper line 
of goods, and as the firm is not paying more for the production of its merchandise 
than other firms doing a similar line of work, the impartial chairman feels that 
he must at this time deny the request of the firm for a cheaper vest contractor. 





Locomotive Firemen—Southeastern Territory 


C J. GOFF, W. J. Jenks, and Grafton Green as arbitrators rendered 
* a decision June 16, 1927 in a dispute between the locomotive 
firemen and enginemen and certain railroads in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. The requests of the employees were seven in number, as 
follows: 


1. Except as otherwise provided herein, existing rates of pay for firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, and outside hostler helpers shall be increased $1 per day. 

2. In freight service on steam, electric, or other power weighing 250,000 pounds 
and over on drivers and on Mallet engines, existing rates of pay shall be increased 
$1.25 per day. 

3. Cradations of locomotives, according to weights on drivers, to be extended 
to 550,000 pounds and over in freight service, with an additional increase of 
25 cents per day to be applied for each 50,000 pounds above 250,000 pounds on 
drivers. 

4. It is understood that the weight on all other power-driven wheels will be 
added to the weight on drivers of locomotives that are equipped with boosters, 
and the weights produced by such increased weights shall fix the rates for the 
respective classes of service. 

5. In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules 
applicable, for each day service is performed shall be not tess than $6.25 for 
firemen. 

6. Existing rates of pay, in excess of standard rates, shall be increased the 
same amount as proposed for the standard rates. 

7. Note: All arbitraries and special allowances to be increased proportionately 


The arbitrators decided in regard to the first and second requests 
“that the rates of pay of firemen engaged in all road service except 
passenger service shall be increased 40 cents per basic day and that 
tae rate of pay of all other employees involved shall be increased 35 
cents per basic day.” In regard to the fifth request the minimum 
rate was placed at $5.60. The third request was denied, the fourth, 
sixth, and seventh were granted. iad : 

C. J. Goff presented a dissenting opinion, arguing that the increase 
granted was insufficient. Extracts from his opinion follow: 

The increases awarded by the majority of this board furnish a disheartening 
example of the weakness of arbitration as a means of Prenns just. compensa- 
tion for wage earners. A brief review of the record will disclose the reasons for 
this conclusion and will explain the necessity for an emphatic dissent. 

It is almost impossible to obtain a consideration of a wage question solely 
upon the record made in an arbitration, because matters outside the record, 


including general and uninformed public opinion, always seem to affect the 
judgment of those to whom a particular question is submitted. 
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The record shows without contradiction the following facts: 

1. The dominant daily wage rate of firemen in 1926 was $5.72. 

2. The average daily wage rate for 824,313 skilled workers in the Unites 
States, according to the latest report of the United States Bureay of Lah 
Statistics, in 1926, was $9.18. » 

3. The average increase in union wages since 1913 was shown to be over 159 
per cent. 

4. It was shown without contradiction that there had been an Cnormory 
increase in the average standard of living in the United States and that the 
average annual income per person gainfully occupied had increased from $79} in 
1909 to $2,010 in 1926. 

5. It was shown that the average annual income per family had increased 
from $2,489 in 1921 to $3,311 in 1926. 

6. It was shown that during the last 20 years the revenue tons per train had 
increased practically 100 per cent and the average tractive power per locomotive 
had increased over 80 per cent, imposing on the firemen increased physical an 
mental labor, and greater responsibility. 

7. It was shown that in this period the gross ton miles per train hour, the 
standard measure of operating efficiency, had increased over 100 per cent. 

8. In short, the evidence which was not contradicted either in cross examing. 
tion or by any counterevidence showed that the value of the service of a loco. 
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motive fireman had increased approximately 100 — cent in the last 20 year aoe 
and that the average prosperity and standard of living had increased approxi. indust 
mately 50 per cent. questi 
9. The uncontradicted evidence showed that because of the increased size It b 
of locomotives, promotion had been greatly retarded and there were 1,811 firemey ployee 
furloughed from service, subject to call upon 30 days’ notice. What 
10. The figures brought in by the railroads’ own witnesses showed that the emplo 
average earnings of 8,679 men amounted to approximately $129 per month. ® realit 
11. To obtain a view of the average earnings of the locomotive firemen, using an at 
the figures furnished by the railroads’ own witnesses, there may be eliminated lowes 
from the computation 1,811 furloughed men earning nothing; 2,668 men earning applic 
less than $100 a month, and 1,279 men earning over $200 a month. The average It ex 
earnings of the remaining 4,732 men, according to the figures furnished by the skille 
railroad witnesses, were $156.70 per month. him i 


The documentary evidence presented in behalf of the employees was so accurate exist 
that not a single fact or figure so presented was questioned or contradicted. The nota 
underlying data upon which the major exhibits of the railroads were based were 


stati 

not produced, although demanded by the representatives of the employees sing] 
from the first day of the hearing. ‘The inaccuracy and misleading character of an e 
these major exhibits of the carriers as revealed under cross-examination, appeared Wha 
so clear to one familiar with the transportation industry, that it seemed at the perf 
end of the hearing that the carriers had made no effective defense. tain 
It should also stated that although the reports of the carriers introduced mal 
in the record showed great prosperity, enormously increased earnings and ample of « 
ability to pay many times the increases requested, the representatives of the upo 
employees studiously refrained from basing their case upon the financial pros- ! 
verity of the roads, and no issue of ability to pay or inability to pay was raised paic 
cs either side. This case, therefore, was submitted on the simple, direct basis the 
of fixing just compensation for these employees, considering the value of their den 
service, the labor and responsibility required, the occupational hazard endured, isg 
the wages paid to similar workers, and the general standard of living in the com- In 
munities in which they live. Skilled workers in other lines of industry have not 
demanded and received their share of the national income. Railway employees pet 
in the present case, instead of forcing their claims, have petitioned for justice. tra 
It appears from this award that what is economic justice is not a matter which we 
ean be safely submitted to the judgment of others. rat 
Considering the case as submitted and the uncontradicted evidence, the ho 
increases awarded are wholly inadequate and subject these employees to unjust th 
discrimination. Therefore, I do not agree with the decision of the majority th 
upon the first, second, and fifth requests made on behalf of the employees. th 
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Maintenance-of-Way Employees—Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


DISPUTE between the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and its 
maintenance-of-way acne ad was settled June 9, 1927, by a 
jocision of three arbitrators, Col. L. L. Morton selected by the carrier, 
_(C, Carroll selected by the employees, and Judge Charles Kerr 
pointed by the United States Board of Mediation. The employees 
pmanded an increase of 5 cents per hour. The board made the 
following inerease, effective June 1, 1927: 

B. and B. foremen and assistants, B. and B. gang foremen and 
ction foremen, $6 per month; B. and B. carpenters, painters, and 
apprentices, and engineers (except steam shovel), firemen, and labor 
foremen in shops, 3 cents per hour. Several other classes of employees 
received increases ranging from 1 to 2 cents per hour. 

The award is followed by three opinions, one by each member of 
the board. Extracts taken from each opinion follow: 

Comment by the chairman.—During the progress of the hearing the proof pre- 
sented by each side has taken a rather wide range involving intricate social, 
industrial, and economic problems, intimately connected with the immediate 
question involved. Some of these may be noted. 

It has been urged with great earnestness by the representatives of the em- 
ployees that every employee that works for wages should be paid a living wage. 


What is a living wage is much easier to illustrate that it is to define. To the 
employee, where the wage paid makes existence a continual struggle, it is a 


™ reality, to the analist absorbed in the earning capacity of invested capital, jt is 


an abstraction. The employees affected by the present dispute embrace the 
lowest-paid class of workmen engaged in railway employment. As generally 
applied the term is more applicable to them than to any other class of laborers. 
It exists in the mind of the average workingman, particularly among the un- 
skilled workmen as his conception of a fair remuneration for his labor. With 
him itis more than a theory, it ts a principle of industrial justice. Conceding its 
existence, in practical application it has limitations. A living wage for one is 
notaliving wage for another. Environment, dependents, locality, cost of living, 
station in life are elements that enter into the question of the living wage. A 
single man, with no dependents, performs the same labor as a married man with 
an ever-increasing family, yet each renders to his employer the same service. 
What would be a living wage to one would not be a living wage to another, each 
performing the same service. In giving thought to the subject, there are cer- 
tain facts and conditions that can not be ignored. The unskilled workman, the 
man whose existence depends upon his daily wage, forms much the greater part 
of our industrial life. Industrialism depends for its continued maintenance 
upon the family which the workman rears. 

An examination of the schedules submitted shows that the highest wages are 
paid to trackmen by roads north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. Accepting 
the law of supply and demand as an explanation, it follows as a resuit that the 
demand for labor south of these rivers is not as great as north, or that the supply 
is greater, in either of which events there exists a resultant cheapening of labor. 
In accepting this explanation much difficulty is encountered. The highest rate 
noted in the region served by the Louisville & Nashville to trackmen is 63 cents 
per hour, and the lowest 18 cents per hour. The weighted average of wages paid 
trackmen by the Louisville & Nashville is approximately 30.50 cents, while the 
weighted average of the lowest connecting road operating is 20.20 cents. The 
rates of the Louisville & Nashville south of the Ohio ranges from 36 cents per 
hour to 26 cents. Making all due allowances for such variations as may exist in 
the cost of living, these extremes of high and low can not be attributed solely to 
the law of supply and demand. In some divisions on the Louisville & Nashville 
there are as many as six different rates. 

These features of the proof submitted are noted for the reason that they were 
emphasized at the hearing and haveinfluenced, to some extent, the results reached. 
In giving consideration to the question of supply and demand as applied to rail- 
way employees, it must be noted that it does not apply to these employees with 
the same foree it does to other unskilled laborers. Certain independent con- 
tractors have testified that a minimum wage scale for unskilled labor is a neces- 
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sary consideration in all competitive contracts. This — 
eee — be recognized, does not apply with the ty T= a aa! 
P oyees that it does to other classes of labor, for the reason that octet 
ome may charge in a given territory are fixed by law, whereas th - €8 Which 
i bee ee po ere with his competitors by a minimum Wage scan 
: ity. Between competing carriers, serving th ae scale ing 
tion of business is the chief competition. It is true that oe rma acquis. 
p raand pedic anyhow same “ any other employer, but the reason for _ : Pape 
© . l . J d x 4 
charge, e is not as nearly controlling where there is a fixed cane 
n the adjustment reached, which is far f bei i 
has been made to distribute the i s far from being satisfactory, an attemy 
ine wgeouees may be eliminated. AA ANY WATE ot ithe apparen 
e request for an increase in wages presented by th gad. 
a an annual increase of approximately $2,000,000. Capitalined beg Tepres 
is would represent about $34,000,000, which would be 30 per ce t woth 
— of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, an © tee total 
gs pda om on - batac Pee seg stock. Applied to the net Operating ae 
~ would result in reduci “Giese e 
8 rel — Be the net operating rashes tet of the whole Monielie & Na a 
system for was approximately 17 per cent, th i age 
value of its property used in transp p Sanaa: tneonee On the int 
3 } portation was only 4.6 per . 
pie during: pool progress of the hearing, Smathain Nan of egal Ml te 
; er systems is so varied that incomes and divi se 
re eg > a sagonated.ae an invariable standard in 7 sy agli, 
? oi mpting to arrive at a just and equi 
eee oc ta y reggie carter recognized ana sitar teats sagan -s 
nto consideration. Much valuable information has b salah 
concerning the cost of living in various localities, th has been furnished 
engaged in similar employment, and the wages id sey paid outside workmen 
same territory. The veville & Neanelite 1 paid by other carriers serving the 
a weighted average of 30.50 cents per he e Se ae its trackmen at this time 
territory, including the Norfolk & Seika a ene eenmeree in the sane 
px b and the Chesapeake & Ohio, are payi 
a weighted average of 28.13 cents per hour. Excludi P io, are paying 
which it is argued by the Louisville & Nashvill xcluding these two named roads, 
what is classed as the Southeastern Divi ies ag a gen ae Beene belong 
; me wh aie he weighted 
other roads in the division is 25.19 perp mes : mrgenee Of all the 
bose thas Paid by: the Loulaville & Nesheliles., Tha rate paid ite tracker by in 
Loulsthiek Meckeilo ct aoee ashville. The rate paid its trackmen by the 
: A yn by the evidence, with one or tw at f 
Speen ag mgedl ann | as paid 9 what is known as the Mettitaeteen Div sion 
»st asked would increase the Louisville & Nashville weighted 
average to more than 10 cents per hour over th igh cores “se 
roads in its division. The increase which has be Se ee al 
: ° en allowed increases its weighted 
average more than 7 cents per hour over the South eases Its weighte 
than 4 cents including the Norfolk & Western sas. sees ay & Ohio. The 
Ww ny aye average of all the roads connecting with the Louisville & Nashville 
ah tn nthe duis 54 seria, Tee inpetinuh Sone perso foe, One Eire 
wi ; erage Of the Louisville & Nashville under the proposed 
increase will be 32 cents per hour, it will then be only 1.83 e propose 
ereenan st teadataavonntewin, ‘Tie aahibos the timanaee mmm riod or 2 sro 
of roads is too low would not justi OP Sne RENO OR Ain rOnd OF 8 EON? 
justify another road in ing the > wages 
ee nee the wages paid by one carrier is materially oe ae Sl eceepelitins 
rom ce pa the same territory that fact can not be overlooked. 
sine ing into consideration all the conditions shown to exist it is believed the 
c uitabl ere noted, and the changes shown by the award are as nearly a fair 
teki me e adjustment of the questions in dispute as can be reached at this time, 
r g into consideration the limitation by which the arbitrators are bound 
me a arbitration agreement. The imperfections of the award are both 
r er. and appreciated. The separate opinions filed by my associates, for 
aiff of whom I entertain the very highest t, clearly demonstrate the 
ifficulties involved in reaching any conclusion, if any injustice has been done 
pio Bing etapa ep wipomen bari respect to either the employer or employees, 
oe mee ih remedied at the close of the year for which the revised 


Comment by Mr. Carroll: Itis, as stated b i i 
: , as state the chairman, true that the weighted 
average rates of pay for all classes mnvuned: in this dispute, exclusive of foreme?, 
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in excess of such weighted average rates on the southeastern railroads as a 
pe rates are in the opinion of the undersigned manifestly unjust and unfair, 
ind can not by any exhibition of the imaginary powers, be construed as a living 
age and should not influence in the establishment of a just and reasonable wage 
n this dispute. The undersigned does not believe that the increases granted by 
pis award will establish a just and reasonable wage for any particular class or 
individual employee. £7 ae 
Certain classes, and incidentally the lowest-paid classes involved in this dis- 
ute, are not given any increase at all, which is most unfair and unjust to such 
asses. 

the undersigned thinks it unnecessary to set forth at length in this opinion 
pis reasons for the above statements, and makes this award possible by casting 
his vote for it only as a small measure of relief for all the classes possible at this 
time under the existing circumstances. 


Dissenting opinion of Col. L. L. Morton: The undersigned dissents from the 
above award of the majority, and maintains that the wage increases granted are 
not, in certain classes, justified by the evidence introduced in this case for the 
following specific reasons: 

(1) The present wage scale was last adjusted by the United States Labor Board 
in 1923 and 1924, by awards presumptively fair and reasonable after considera- 
tion of all relevant facts, since which time there has been no substantial change 
in economic conditions, such as cost of living and continuity of employment, 
that would justify disturbing that wage scale. On the contrary, the trend in 
wholesale prices for the past 16 months has been distinctly downward, resulting 
inevitably in reduction in retail prices and increased purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

(2) Specifically, with respect to the increases granted section laborers, the 
railroad company submitted uncontroverted evidence proving 

(a) That it is paying on the average substantially higher wages than the com- 
bined average for the railroads of the entire southeastern region and higher than 
any competing system in its territory south of the Ohio River. 

(b) That this class of labor is paid considerably more in actual money than 
similar common labor employed in industries along the company’s lines and in 
addition is given other valuable considerations, such as free housing, free trans- 
portation, group insurance at low rates, and an established pension policy. 

(c) That, as compared with the pre-war period, the increase in wages for the 
years suusequent to the war has far exceeded the increase in the cost of living, 
the present scale of wages of section laborers being about 137 per cent above the 
1913 level,.while the cost of living has only increased approximately 75 per cent. 

(d) That the existing rates, being generally in excess of those paid for similar 
work by other railroads and industries, have rendered our service attractive and 
the positions preferential for that class of labor, resulting in a surplus of labor 
available for our service at the existing wage. 

(e) That, for the above reasons, substantial justice has been done, and this 
class of labor has no reason to expect higher wages from the railroad company 
than it can command in other comparable employment. 

(3) The award in this case, again referring specifically to section labor, compels 
the anomalous conclusion that the most generous employer of this class of labor 
inthe South is being penalized, thereby imposing a burden that must ultimately 
be shared by the public from which all railroad revenues must be derived, and, 
from an economic standpoint, also adversely and unjustifiably affecting other 
railroads and employers of common labor in our territory. In my opinion, the 


akg eg respect is not justified and is not supported by the evidence before 
née DOard. 





Printing Pressmen—Portland, Oreg. 


THE International Board of Arbitration, Paul H. Douglas, chair- 

man, for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union sustained 
a decision on appeal by the Portland Web Pressmen’s Union No. 17, 
against an award by a local arbitrator, continuing the existing wage 
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scale for pressmen at $7.50 for day workers and $7.75 for nigh 
workers with $8.25 and $8.50 for the pressmen in charge of Dressel 
the day and night shifts, respectively, lowering the former scala 
apprentices by 25 cents a day and providing that if during the life g 
the contract the cost of living in Portland changed appreciably th | 


basic wages were to be readjusted according to whether the United What 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics index for Portland rose or fell by phoul? ' 


cities! 
wages * 
the levé 
higher, 


a given number of points. The local union declared that an i 
in wages was needed for five reasons: 


(1) To provide the pressmen with an adequate standard of life; (2) to enab| th 
them to maintain the position as regards wages which they formerly enjoyed i e Chics 
respect to other crafts; (3) to provide differentials over certain other craf ts which t 


will be adequate to compensate the pressmen for the greater skill which. ij ‘ above © 


1CTeage 


alleged, they must possess and for the greater dangers of illness and accidents nes 
which, it is declared, they must endure; (4) to raise wages in Portland nearer the if the 
level of the other major Pacific coast cities; and (5) to enable the pressmen to share Middle 
in what are alleged to be the considerable and indeed increasing profits of the local ne n 
newspaper industry. a is 
Considering their claim, the board commented in part as follows: a 
. ~ _ ) othe 
The union introduced as evidence on the first point the cost in Portland at be notec 
current prices, of the minimum “health and decency” budget drawn up by the in the p 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1919. This budget was drawn upon a much higher Perha 
scale than that of mere physical existence and when priced in Washington in the is lessen 
summer of 1919 amounted to $2,262 fora family of five. This quantity budget was in wage 
priced for Portland in terms of January, 1924, prices by Miss Jessie Short, of Reed wages 0 


College, who found the total to amount to $1,860 for such a family. (Mowruty differen 


Lasor Review, October, 1924, p. 66.) If the actual quantities of food consumed the locé 
by Portland wage-earning families in 1918-19 were taken as the standard for this cisco al 
item of expenditures, the total cost would have been reduced to $1,742. The in the 1 
union added to this budget an allowance for $10,000 worth of insurance at a cost mid-M: 
which was alleged to be $244 and declared that the budget at current 1927 prices Ther 
would amount to $2,070 annually for a man, wife, and three minor children under in gené 
14 years of age. The estimated cost for the insurance seems to have been fixed does n 
at somewhat too high a figure since several insurance companies have quoted [gm increas 
appreciably lower rates. (Transcript, p. 410. Publisher’s Exhibit 27.) Since mately 
there was virtually no change in the cost of living during the period between the 30 per 
surveys, it would seem that the cost of such a budget with allowance for insurance and in 
would seem now to be somewhat under $2,000. The 
* . * * * + x increas 
But the existing wage of $7.50 a day, or $45 a week, would amount annually, declar 
with full employment, to $2,340 a year, or about $350 more than even this budget. the wi 
While some time would be lost because of illness, a recent study by the Bureau of newsp 
Labor Statistics indicates that this would not be much more Ma 1 per cent and that t 
might be less since the percentage of time lost through the illness of 100,000 worke 
employees was.reported as only 0.7 per cent. (United States Bureau of Labor since 
Statistics Bull, No, 427: Health survey of the printing trades, 1922-1925, p. 11) > wcode 
Moreover, the trade, as a whole, offers quite steady employment. In 1922-23, increa 
indeed, the secretary of the local pressmen’s union went so far as to report to the _ The 
Oregon State Commissioner of Labor that the average number of days worked in fut 
by the members of his union was 313. This is probably something of an exag- | where 
geration, but the evidence seems to indicate that a daily minimum of $7.50 would actua 
mean in practice a minimum yearly income of nearly $2,200. It should also be whick 
realized that many workers are paid considerably in excess of the union scale. ~ 
The publishers submitted data covering the annual earnings of 40 men, which — 
showed that their average yearly income in 1926 was $2,445. (Exhibit No. 39.) rag 
This indicated that the pressmen’s average earnings are appreciably above the ~ 4 
minimum now established. 7 tbl 
When all these facts are considered, the conclusion seems inescapable that es : 
the present scale provides the pressmen with a very considerable differential nov 
over the cost of poor themselves and their dependents upon the health faet 
and decency scale formulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. it , 
It is also urged that the pressmen should be provided with an adequate differ- ro 
ential for their skill and for the requirements of their occupation. ‘That skilled . 
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-orkers should receive higher wages than the unskilled is granted. The present 
-“ however, provides a very liberal differential for the pressmen. Their 
eB rates are, for example, virtually double those of the unskilled labor. 
Nor is this all. The minimum daily rates for the workers in 59 Portland trade- 
sions, multiplied by the average number of days which the secretaries reported 
hat they had worked, averaged for 1925 approximately $1,422. 

What weight, then, should be given to the contentions that the Portland scale 
should be raised to at least an equality with that of the other major Pacific coast 
cities? This is perhaps the major reason why the union members believe their 
wages should be increased. The present Portland scale is appreciably below 
the level paid in Seattle, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles. It is $6 
higher, however, than the scales of Butte, Mont., and Salt Lake City, and $1.50 
more than that of Denver. While below the level paid in metropolitan centers 
of Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Detroit, and St. Louis, it is still 10 per cent 
above that of Boston, and is, indeed, higher throughout than the scale in New 
England. The Portland wage rates are, of course, very much higher than those 
in the South, and are also higher than those paid in most of the smaller cities 
of the Middle West. They are approximately equal to the rates paid in the 
Middle Western and Southwestern cities of approximately the same population 
class, namely, Toledo, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Dallas. 

The issue is therefore raised as to whether the wage scales prevailing over the 
Pacific coast as a whole, which are appreciably higher than those for the rest 
of the country, should be ordered into existence in Portland. Here it should 
be noted that Pacific coast wages in general exceed those in Portland not merely 
in the pressmen’s trade but for virtually all crafts and industries. 

Perhaps some differential should still be retained, and to the degree to which it 
is lessened it would certainly be desirable to have it result from a gradual increase 
in wages throughout the rest of the country rather than from a reduction in the 
wages on the Pacific slope. But, however this may be, the case for a very large 
differential does not seem to be so overwhelming as to justify me in overruling 
the local arbitrator and in raising wages in Portland to the level of San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. For this in effect would still further increase the differences 
in the wage scales of the Pacific coast as a whole as compared with those of the 
mid-Mountain States, the Middle West, the South, and the East. 

There remains only the question as to whether the productivity of industry 
in general and the financial prosperity of Portland newspapers in particular 
does not justify an increase in wages. ‘That there has been an unprecedented 
increase in per capita productivity since 1921 is evident. Thus in 1926 approxi- 
mately 7 per cent fewer workers in manufacturing than in 1919 turned out nearly 
30 per cent more physical product than in that year. This would seem to justify 
and indeed to necessitate an increase in real wages. 

The evidence as to the specific ability of the Portland publishers to grant an 
increase was in the nature of the case indirect and inferential. The publishers 
declared that it was not an issue and presented no evidence. The material which 
the workers gathered showed an increase in circulation for three of the four 
newspapers and for the group as a whole. That the volume of advertising and 
that the advertising rates had gone up was also demonstrated. But since the 
workers had no power to go over the financial statements of the publishers and 
since the local arbitrator did not ask that they be produced, no definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn as to the degree in which the expenses of the newspapers 
creased during the period nor as to whether the actual profits have risen. 

_ The chairman would like to point out that if complete fairness is to be secured 
in future arbitration proceedings it is vitally necessary that some way be found 
whereby, under proper safeguards, the arbitrator may acquaint himself with the 
actual financial condition of the industry and of the specific newspapers upon 
which he is passing. We now know from various types of budgets approximately 
how much it costs various workingmen’s families to live; we know what the 
changes in the cost of living are from time to time and the wage scales and earn- 
ings In various cities and occupations. None of these form the exclusive standard 
by which wages are or should be fixed, but they are all factors which should at 
least be taken into consideration. Most of the facts about labor are therefore 
public. But the facts about the ability of capital to grant increases are not 
known. The reasons for the reluctance of the employers to make these public 
are obvious. The employers are naturally fearful lest their competitors learn 
facts about their business which might injure them financially. At the same time 
it should be realized that the pressmen have given up the right of pgs 
secure higher wages and have instead accepted the principle of arbitration. The 
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industry has thus been assured in this branch of peace. If arbitration is h 
ever, to function with justice and with success, it must be furnished wit}, fal 
information. Arbitrators who are not given some of the essential facts can nl 
make as correct decisicns as they could if they were allowed access to these facta 
Nor can the rank and file of thé workers be expected to remain contented with 
decisions which might have been different had the financial status of the industry 
and of the companies been known. The chairman had no power in this Case ti 
compel such evidence to be furnished, but he can not let this occasion go by with 
out pointing out to the parties to the agreement the necessity of providi Ng such 
information if arbitration is successfully to continue. Safeguards should, of 
course, be thrown around such information to prevent it being abused, but Ways 
of effecting this are, of course, quite possible. ; 
In summing up, it can then be said that the evidence which has been 
has not been sufficient to lead me to believe that the decision of the loc 
should be overruled. When an injustice has been done the interna 
should feel free to overrule a local decision. But if the machinery is to function 
effectively both parties should be willing to abide by the local ruling save jn CAseg 
where they believe they have been wrongfully injured. In the present case the 
Portland pressmen receive more than a living wage and have a comfortable 
differential over even the majority of skilled workers. I do not feel justified 
therefore, in reversing the local decision in order to raise Portland wages to an 
equality with those of Seattle and San Francisco, particularly so, since it is pot 
certain whether these differentials over the rest of the country will continye 
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permanently to endure. $18, 0 
during 
Railroads—Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the South. Lab 
eastern Region in 1% 
(Mon 
‘ . i 
A CLAIM for extra pay for two assignments in the same eight- we 
hour period was settled in Docket 270 by the Train Service howe 
Board of Adjustment for the Southeastern Region, June 21, 1927, whol 
The facts in the case are as follows: a 
From January, 1919, to July 9, 1926, one helper on the first and second shifts they 
and two helpers on the third shift, assigned to a hump switching crew in the selve 
freight yard, immediately adjacent to the passenger station, have been sent to the form 
passenger station for a short period of time during their tour of duty to take road cent 
engines off and put them on passenger trains, under control of interlocking signals was 
and switches; such. movements, in some cases, consisting of only a light engine, Use | 
and in other cases road engines handling one or more mail, baggage, or express cum 
cars, being set over from one track to another at the passenger station, helpers iner 
returning thereafter to their regular assignment in the freight yard, for which in I 
bon? were allowed foreman or yard pilot’s rate of pay on account of the service Is @ 
performed at the passenger station. i 
On July 10, 1926, they were taken off and the foreman and switch- prc 
man on another assignment ‘‘were required to let their engine stand mi 
idle and leave their regular assignment” and perform the pilot work a 
as above described without extra compensation. The position of the pi 
company was as follows: in 
Our position is that the service being required of switchmen in this case is that ae 
service regularly assigned to crews performing switching service under the super- Pe 
vision of a regular foreman. The fact that road engine, handled by hostlers instead 
of yard engineers, was used to make movements, account the short time te 
allowed between arrival and departing time of trains, preventing the use of > 
switch engines to which they are regularly assigned, does not entitle the claimants D 
to an arbitrary day nor can it be claimed that they work on two assignments. 
Nor does paragr. (d) Article 41, reading: “ Under no conditions will a crew be : 
required to work short-handed when there is an extra man available” apply. ' 
The required number of men are assigned to this passenger switching crew and the } 





fact that one man is piloting an engine to or from a train does not contemplate 
that the article is violated by reason of such service. 


Decision.—The board decides that the employee required to perform this 
service at the passenger station is entitled to the foreman’s rate of pay. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS—TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 225 


Typographical Union— Denver, Colo. 


DECISION of the International Joint Board of the American 
A Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
aphical Union, Paul H. Douglas, chairman, was recently made in a 
case between the Denver newspaper publishers and Typographical 
Union No. 49. Both parties wanted a readjustment of wages. The 
union asked for an increase from $46.50 a week to $54 for day work 
and from $49.50 to $60 for night work, while the employers asked for 
decrease to $42 and $45, respectively. The union wanted a reduction 
of hours from 45 to 42 per week and the employers asked for an 
increase to 48 hours. The union asked that men who work a day 
and night shift gettimg out a Sunday paper be paid $2.50 in addition 
to the regular might scale. The employers asked that the $1.50 rate 
paid for this service beremoved. Finally the men asked for a weekly 
scale of $66 for the lobster shift. 
In commenting on these requests the board said in part as follows: 


In 1914 the day scale in Denver was $28.50, where it had remained since 1910, 
The increase in money wages during the intervening 13 years has therefore been 
$18, or approximately 63 per eent. The exact increase in living costs in Denver 
during this period is under dispute. The index of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics only covers the period from December, 1917, on and shows that 
in December, 1926, living costs were 20.4 per cent above this basie month. 
(MontHty LABOR Review, February, 1927, p. 177.) This was a decrease of 
2 points, or @ little less than 2 per cent, in the cost of living as compared with 
December, 1925. The increase for the period prior to December, 1917, is, 
however, the disputed area. ‘The union has used the increase in the country asa 
whole from 1913 to December, 1917, or 42.4 per cent, as the best guide for this 
period, and then, by applying the 20.4 per cent increase for the subsequent 
period, fixes the percentage increase in the cost of living at 71.4 percent. This 
they declare is in turn corroborated by arian tes | surveys which they them- 
selves conducted in 1920 and 1923. (Union Exhibits Nos. 1 and 22.) The 
former study showed an increase in Denver from 1914 to late 1919 of 82.8 per 
cent, while the increase for the country as a whole from 1913 to December, 1919, 
was 83.1 per cent. It is argued that this similarity of movement justified the 
use of the country-wide index for the period prior to December, 1917. 

This the publishers deny. They point out that since December, 1917, the 
increase for the country as a whole has been 23.3 per cent, whereas the increase 
in Denver has been but 20.4 per cent, or nearly 3 points less. This, it is argued, 
is at least inferential evidence that the Denver increase prior to December, 1917, 
was less than that for the country as a whole. 

The exact increase since December, 1914, is therefore still in doubt. It has 
probably been more than the 59 per cent shown by the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission. It should at this clad be recognized that if we take December, 1914, 
and not 1913 as our base, that even accepting the union’s claim that the country- 
wide index measured the rise in Denver prior to December, 1917, that the increase 
would be one of 67.8 per cent. It is very difficult to tell whether the actual 
increase has been less than this, although such information as we have for food 
indicates that it may have been slightly so. There is thus a zone of indeter- 
minateness of some 9 points, with the probability that the actual index is at least 
somewhat above the bottom point of 59 per cent. 

It seems safe, therefore, to say that the 63 per cent increase in money w 
to the day workers has at the most just about paralleled the increase in living 
costs and left them at the most with only about the same purchasing power as in 
December, 1914. They may possibly actually have lost a slight amount of 
grasd, although this at the most can not have been more than a few per cent. 

nee the night workers have received smaller relative increases than the day 
workers, they have almost certainly lost something in the real purchasing power 

their wage rates. 

That the real wages of the great majority of workers, on the other hand, has 
greatly advanced during this period is well known. An index which I have com- 
puted (Supplement American Economic Review, March, 1926, and American 
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Yearbook, 1926) shows the real earnings of employed workers in manufactur 
to be approximately 29 per cent higher now than in 1914. It is patent. therefoe 
that the Denver printers have not shared in the advances which have bee; mah 
by labor as a whole. 

The evidence also shows that they have not made since 1914 gains equal tg 
those secured by the newspaper printers in most other cities. Thus the aye 
weekly wage rate in all cities over 200,000 population is now 99 per cent higher 
than in 1914, and even if we exclude the large urban centers and take only Citieg 
from 200,000 to 350,000 the increases enjoyed have, with the exception of Port. 
land, Oreg., been more than 80 per cent and in some cases, such as that of Roche 
ester, have been actually over 100 per cent. (See Union Exhibit No. 5) 

The rejoinder of the publishers to this contention is that the Denver sexlo wag 
originally far too high. In 1910 there was but one higher scale in the country 
than the Denver rate of $28.50. In 1914 there were only 7 of the 32 citicg 
with a higher scale, namely, New York, Chicago, and five Pacifie coast centers 
The newspaper publishers, therefore, declare that the Denver printers need yo} 
expect any such increase as those in the other and formerly lower-pai: 
The chairman agrees that it does not follow that the Denver typographers should 
receive increases proportionately equal to their fellow craftsmen elsewhere, by; 
he regards it as worthy of notice that 14 out of the 16 other cities of between 
200,000 and 375,000 now actually have higher weekly wages than those of Denver. 
The employers, however, stress the comparison between the hourly rates jn 
Denver and elsewhere instead of that between weekly rates. Due to the 45-hour 
week in Denver, this makes the average hourly rate for day workers in the 1 
cities from 215,000 to 350,000 (omitting Jersey City) $1.04, or only a fraction of 
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a cent higher than that in Denver. shi 

In fixing wages, however, attention should be fixed on the weekly as well as tim 
upon the hourly rates, and, judged by this standard, the Denver scale is now 





appreciably behind the other cities of its class. 

he employers, however, maintain that this is justified because living costs are 
lower there than for the country. To support this contention they point out that 
the average expenditures of the families of the Bureau of Labor Statistics ip 
Denver in 1918-19 was only $1,335, whereas the average for the country as a 
whole was $1,434. They point out that of the 92 cities sampled Denver was 
seventy-first in order of average expenditure. (News Exhibit No. 21.) While 
this evidence is introduced as proof that the living costs in Denver are lower than 












elsewhere, this conclusion would follow only if the quantitative budget sampled ; 
had been virtually identical in each city. This is not the case in the 1918-19 . 
budget inquiry which is cited. (Bulletin 357 of the United States Bureau of li 
Labor Statistics.) No attempt was made to price an identical budget in the 1 
various cities, but-the actual expenditures of each family studied were instead Q 
recorded. The fact that the average expenditure for one city was lower than 
for another is no necessary indication that it actually cost less to live in the | 
former locality; it may instead have meant that the families had less to live on. ‘ 
The truth of the matter is that we know little of comparative costs between ] 





sections of the country, and more especially between cities. There is a pressing 
need for such index numbers as will measure differences in living costs between 
geographical units, but until this is done it seems unwise to hold the Denver 
printers to a weekly scale which is greatly less than those enjoyed by their fellow 
workmen in other cities. 
The fact that they enjoy shorter hours, however, should also be taken into 
consideration and serve to lessen the necessity of raising their wages to a complete 
equality with the average for other cities of their own class. A wage of $48 4 
week would still be approximately $1.50 below the average for the cities from 
200,000 to 375,000 and would be exceeded by the scales of 8 of these 16 cities. 
Since the night workers have not secured as large a relative gain as the day 
workers, a slightly higher differential should, it seems, be allowed for them. | 
am therefore fixing the day scale at $48 and the night scale at $51.50. This 
provides an increase of $19.50 over 1914 for the day workers, or approximately 
69 percent. It thus gives a slight increase in real wages though still by no means 
as great relative gains as those made by the rank and file of other workers. ‘The 
position of the Reaves workers was, however, formerly so relatively sheltered 
that it would be idle to expect that such differentials could be maintained in 
perpetuity. : ; 
he forecasts which the publishers offered of a possible decline in business 
during the next few months hardly seemed so definitely established as to j\stl ol 
refusing the printers the ratification of the wage scales which have been out!in 
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NIGHT WORK IN CHILEAN BAKERIES 227 


above. The growth of Denver since 1910 has been healthy and the newspapers 

seem to have every prospect of sharing in the long-time gains which will be made 
, that city. 

by al set December 1, 1926, as the date at which these increases are to take 

effect, and shall ask that the retroactive payments be made as speedily as possible 

py the publishers to those who have been employed subsequent to this date. 
"Forty-five hours per week is under normal conditions not an excessive working 
riod. It is still appreciably less than the average for industry as a whole. 


' Co view of the fact that according to the testimony of some of the union repre- 


sentatives that the physical output of the printers has certainly not increased 
greatly (Transcript, pp. 560, 561), and since there is some evidence to indicate 
that it may actually have decreased, it would seem inadvisable to grant at the 
moment any reduction in hours, and the present working week is accord- 
ingly retained. 

mit is highly objectionable for men to work two successive shifts, even though 
they only work six and not seven shifts per week. The manager of the paper 
which works the double header has stated that his organization is planning to so 
schedule the work during the week that such a double header will soon be abol- 
ished. Pending this time, it would, however, seem proper to increase the present 
differential over the night shift from $1.50 to $2. 

It should be pointed out that those now working on shifts which begin at 
10 o'clock and later will in the future receive $3.50 more per week than those on 
the day shift. This is 50 cents more than at present. The fact, moreover, that 
night rates are paid for all hours of a shift if it either begins or ends in the night 
hours furnishes further protection to those on the so-called lobster, or third, 
shift. An additional compensation hardly seems necessary, therefore, at this 


time. 
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Agreement Concerning Night Work in Chilean Bakeries '! 


HROUGH the: efforts of the General Labor Office in Chile 
fe employers and workers have come to an agreement with regard 
to the enforcement of the decree prohibiting night work in 
bakeries. ‘The points on which agreement has been reached are as 
follows: Work is to begin at 4 a. m.; no worker is to be allowed to 
live on the premises of the bakery; two bakers may work from 
la.m. in the preparation of the dough; women shall not be employed 
as bakers; the authorities shall appoint a police agent who will remain 
at the bakery from 8 p. m. to 8 a. m. to check the arrival of the 
workers. Those bakers who violate the law are to be severely 
punished.? 





1 El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, Mar. 19, 1927. 
? For asummary of the original law see July, 1926, issue of the Lapor REVIEW (p. 45). 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for May, 1927 
By J. J. Kunna, Cater Statistician U. S. Bureau or [muicration 


HE month of May shows 52,718 aliens admitted and 23 195 


departed, a larger inward and outward alien passenger move. 
ment than any other month since last fall. Of the alien admis. 
sions, 31,819 were immigrants and 20,899 nonimmigrants, and of the 


departures 6,148 were emigrants and 16,978 nonemigrants. 

here were eight races each of which had over a thousand imni- 
See during May. The Mexican, with 6,785, was in the lead. 
ollowed by the German (5,547), Irish (4,606), English (3,180), 
Italian (2,546), Scotch (2,208), Scandivanian (1,822), and French 
(1,398). These eight races furnished 28,092, or about 88 per cent, 
of the immigrants during May. 

The May immigrants coming from the European Continent num- 
bered 17,925, or about 56 per cent of the month’s total, while 13,481, or 
42 per cent, came from the Americas. The balance came from other 
parte of the Eastern Hemisphere. There were only five countries in 

urope that contributed over a thousand immigrants each this 
month: Germany (4,934), Irish Free State (3,534), Italy (2,507), 
Scotland (1,509), and England (1,058). About 31,000, or 11 per 
cent, more immigrants have come in during the past 11 months than 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

There was a somewhat larger number of aliens denied admission to 
the United States during May than any other month since last 
December. The total was 1,709, of whom 1,291 were returned to 
Canada and 190 to Mexico, the remainder, atthe seaports, to other 
countries. Of the 526 aliens arrested and deported under warrant 
proceedings 220 were sent to countries in Europe, 278 to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, and 28 to Asia and islands in the Pacific. 

Of the 52,718 aliens admitted during May about 3 out of every 10, 
(15,585) were charged to the quota. There were 12,728 natives /rom 
nonquota countries, 9,864 alien residents of the United States return 
ing from a trip abroad, 7,056 temporary visitors for business or p|eas- 
ure, 3,358 persons passing through the country and 2,184 wives and 
children of. United States citizens, while the remainder belonged to 


the other admissible classes under the act of 1924. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


pix 1 _INWARD AND OUTWARD 5 ress MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO 
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AY 31, 1927 
mas 
near | Inward Aliens! Outward Aliens 
de- de- 
Aliens admitted | United barred} Aliens departed | United ported 
Period t States from States after 
. | Non- citizens} Total | enter- Emi-| Non-|_: citizens| Total | land- 
Imm) immi-| Total] ar- ing! ant| ©mi- | Total; de- ing? 
grant | rant rived er grant parted 
om 73 
192 “| 22,283] 16, 096] 38,379] 25, 981] 64,360) 1, 746| 7, 052| 17,970] 25,022} 60, 223| 85,245) 816 
July--------"""| 99° 986} 20, 467| 49, 753| 52, 683/102, 436] 1, 601| 7,376] 15, 410} 22,786} 42, 248| 65, 034| 1, 121 
sae nber. | 35, 297| 25, 680| 60, 977| 71, 268|132, 245} 1, 817| 6, 634| 16,392] 23, 026| 26, 268] 49,204)’ ga5 
Dee er_.....| 34, 528} 22, 059] 56, 587] 34, 176] 90, 763] 1, 566) 5, 377] 13, 803] 19, 180] 18, 150] 37,330, 1, 100 
seven ber....| 30,756] 16, 185| 46, 941) 21, 844] 68,785] 1, 713| 6, 859] 13, 078] 19, 937| 17, 9921 37,929] 1, 085 
aavember ne 23, 805] 11, 803} 35, 608) 16,777] 52,385} 1,915] 9, 481| 16, 875] 26,356| 19, 608] 45, 964} 1, 24) 
Rg ___-| 18, 804} 9, 219] 28, 023} 16, 913] 44,936} 1,499) 3, 928] 10, 053| 13,981] 21,483] 35,464] 900 
Jetuary.....| 21, 695} 10, 379] 32, 074] 5, 097| 57, 171| 1, 308| 3, 949] 12, 0851 16, 034| 29, 732] 45, 766) 1, 104 
Zi 29, 868] 16,370] 46, 238] 32, 752] 78,990} 1, 437| 4, 244] 13, 502| 17,746] 27,041] 44,787) 1,380 
rent -| 33, 084] 17,310} 50,344) 29, 055] 79,399] 1, 530] 4, 185] 14, 391] 18, 576| 26,815] 45,391) 1, 036 
¥ a Se 31, 819] 20, 899} 52,718) 26, 238] 78,956] 1, 709] 6, 148] 16, 978| 23, 126 28 849] 51,975} 526 
Total ..-|311, 175/186, 467 497, 642] 852, 784/850, 426| 17, 841 65, 233 160, 537|225, 770, 318; 409)544, 179} 11, 194 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
iens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 


2 These aliens are included among 
legally, and later being deported. 


qTiste 2--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MAY 
PLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


31, 1927, BY RACE OR PEO 
























































Immigrant Emigrant 
July, 1926 July, 1926 
Race Hf ppopie May, 1927 to May, 1927 to 
May, 1927 May, 1927 
African (DING). ced caniiienmnn seen pjeccensh shop dee 95 865 51 786 
Armenian... ....----------<s------------+--- 65 899 7 47 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) ------- 99 2, 345 201 1, 383 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin = _ ae L — 
Gs inckctibnntininiele emt. <nins dae cnckhnacnteocowrse 
Croatian and Slovenian --2...2...-....05..L5.......-.- = : = P 24 
NEE RE IRENE? He. SP Se em 8 ee Se 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian - --_............ 9 . 66 70 379 
Dut ond EG 1S SG ES Geen ae ee Sa — 2, = S 3 
East ,...cocnuabmtate onan ic phiattiva ap tithdipaieedneditl 
English Mess coewmuipmnmenicudisacactins CS PERETEEE eo oe dk. 3, = 37, = Le 6, = 
) RE BG Se ES a we ete Ee 
pwn een er AE re 1, 398 17, 866 147 1, 436 
RE EE! IS OE RS eon #8 oY Dineen 5, 547 54, 102 1,014 4, 485 
RR GR FOP OS a RM Os | yee ae eae ae 265 2, 280 215 2, 915 
OO EE FIO SES OE EER 295 8 ee eae) Se ee 855 10, 497 14 205 
EERE EE Rae: a SE alg! A ee RR 4, 606 42, 500 109 1,312 
RED ARE SESSR Be RES SE St RE EST 329 2, 411 100 2, 096 
I ad a ee 2, 217 14, 304 951 14, 784 
— nok AU Pon cath antength on enasadcobeJeulivaethananil Y- mo - 1, 7 
| SES SORES eet SMe Se Ae a 
EE EE aS PS SE eek ee - = = boa 
PER SRS RES OSE: RE NS Seer Sr CALE 
EE Se Oe ee eee eee a 6, 785 59, 337 130 2, 684 
Polish 0 cone ON RR 305 3, 245 18 2, m2 
© RESERPINE GPP RE ee orc es ee 
CO ln niinn nds Dilip dn o< = ath Gideon dkk<napmmand = = 3, = 
SR AE BR Se Se 
RS ET. eae ie ene cea 82 1, 149 42 ” 454 
Ruthenian (Ruasniak)... ...........-i.:--...--«.-.--- 29 398 2 19 
ae sae (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) -_..___. += a eas -— ip 
| RRR 2 RK aie Se Ea ae RIO aR ea 
RIE 2 ins ot: Bo gS er ie eas ea 91 951 47 "653 
CRO EEE OOO FN PSE FRE lll 950 175 2, 420 
orm PE hs a RRR, Re RE SE Lk ag a7 2, - 7 1, a4 
 SORRBROR Paes  aelind ce CE ES Rae es Te BCS 
, ORE eam AARNE eT oe te a anata 2B 103 10 154 
pRB SAREE: tl kaa, Basra eames RES ipapiaans 122 1, 243 2 48 
West Indian (except Cuban). ............-------------- 40 343 37 699 
S| eat sali OA Se Mea IS tsteatiie 38 368 24 208 
31,819 311, 175 6, 148 65, 233 
18, 613 180,451 |" —s« 3, 762 46, 782 
13, 206 130, 724 2, 396 18, 451 
4, 766 47, 559 975 2, 566 
2A, 463 236, 803 4, 443 48, 080 
2, 590 26, 813 1, 430 14, 587 
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TABLE 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADM 






AND INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS 19 
PARTED FROM, THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1927, AND FROM JUL) PDE 
TO MAY 31, 1927, BY COUNTRIES 192%, 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
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ARLE Al IO RR 89 745 62 a 
AE at edn walanelind,cstacapnrdsca. céccecksee 13 213 8 1” 
RRS FACT. LAST, SPE BT: ARETE, ATT 221 3, 391 242 1, 839 
cee Sect et LET ee Sah eee iad 12  » al “7 
ey aren ME ae RR PRS SOS SIRS SRS Bs RSS 248 2, 332 35 443 
Estonia___._- bitheibonitieiieutess tS Oe 2 6 135 2 0 
NT SE SE ae aS ae Sa Rae SRR es 37 424 46 401 Albanié 
France, including perveite AD) PA RL BS 301 4, 189 149 1, Andorr 
Germany tebe etl. Ont CORSE Oi) OO Ty ee Sb Take 4, 934 46, 575 G37 Austria 
Belgian 
OL EERO ELISE SF we 1 3 5 4 Bulgari: 
berd4'= igthes Gilpin ta ete ich apt de aioad 33 46 "Ve; Czechos 
ea<ae Seb 4 chsh nS) 6064660 ck bodes Domes s* 55 + Danzig, 
CNGe on rwhcal> inmate tnsecinn sens cohyiaiien ath. tc 2-% {REL ti. Se iteenccacne se Denma 
See oe aes pati she Sans he Aa ew ee 1, 852 210 2,909 Estome 
ee eee ee cee SE ak lk Aen Ue! 82 773 89 713 Finlan 
"1 * 2 RRS chidageiie trp a de ae ey 3, 534 26, 970 95 964 France 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia__...._...._......._- 2, 507 15, 564 1,042 16, 825 Germa 
Latvia ee a ee ee ee 2 ei 16 Great] 
2° SR PR te ail PR RT ‘ 257 En 
Taixemn RR = dS + RR a ae ee Pt RY 12 104 4 8 Ne 
I, eds oat, bi. bteibocs. i id, ead nan. 7 95 2 
RAR Oi ar CORRE ASSN Greece 
Hung: 
ee = aR eres Bye Icelan 
Irish | 
GEE eee ig IEEE 47 > eG SOT aera Italy. 
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ASR ae 6 tees <5 etame ety 15 qrsencer aman Spa 
alate Sr a a ie cata teen us, sate Said + mad An eat = Swe 
a ae ee ere to See eee © mike Ripe a eee Swi 
neo one 60S ebeae oe o » GAN Oe éososdcs ese cd nd néebn Tu 
nah charted saree cinta tata i caetetatatehchsaiee cates Yu 
en mo So Ne om erm a ww be Ga Sw for Ot! 
Af 
~ AO Am 5 Re en am en me oe Ar 
gees aa ‘ 
tht steel ial Mail wsbe cs p's dealisialic ts ani sam Salinitiosactasdelibaaiotibiiatine 339 mn C 
tT ARR ae Peat: FE 8 In 
SRL EE TRO Te Ir 
saat ataiatatetaletctaaiettetetetat ieteetate Ja 
edo h SAB bc bi Vice cb acd doe dees . acta betecd M 
inp AMiRe, Sciscininh, Be bidd «och tlh ddiaaboniins N 
DReres pcemh Cited dre ng ced dian < onc eueeewee 8" +s) ea  Biesaesencn---|-.------ P 
P 
IIE ES + AP ee __ ae s 
x 8 
See. ee ee ne a Sere ere | ee 1 
SN iar dora tes oo Reda bess eave cil etlhicwasaaens accancl Loceainon ( 
Oy WEN ccna Gib bbeannabditndewenrtiecace 1, 165 | 
Grand total, all countries..................._.__. 31,819 | 311,175 6, 148 65, 238 
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4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
) r ane OF 1924 DURING MAY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MAY 31, 1927, BY 
AUUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 
Se oe liens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
Quota immigrant & not charged to the quota] - 
——— | ———— 
| Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
- , Quota immigrant | and nonquota Grand 
; nnua immigrant 
Country or area of birth quota . Total — 
during 1996.” 
May, » 
3 July 1, July 1, 1927 to 
. 1926,to | May, | 1926,t0} May, May 31, . 
May 31, 1927 May 31, 1927 1927 
1927 1927 
ee 
Albania an oe ee eee eee eweee ees aseseece= 100 93 15 664 86 101 757 
Andorra. --------<--2-orerr re sernnnre= 100 8 |------ 26 6 |------...]--------- 14 
(ustrif..---------------+--0--------- 785 846 71 1, 473 91 162 2, 319 
Belgium. ..- --------+------+--=------ 1512 536 61] 1,558 167 228 2, 004 
Bulgaria. aw eee ee eee eee ee eee enero 100 119 5 222 15 20 341 
Czechoslovakia. ..------------------- 3, 073 2, 978 104 3, 635 310 414 6, 613 
Danzig, Free CRE ss Scie 228 209 ll 51 4 15 260 
Denmark..-------------------------- 1 2, 789 2, 462 245] 2,129 209 454 4, 501 
sence Rae ENE? EEE: 124 127 5 106 11 16 233 
ee enn 471 440 36 1, 569] 92 128 2, 009 
oo OC SRE Omneseanis Meneame 1 3, 954 3, 454 268 | 5,635 391 659 9, O89 
ee es eae 51, 227 47, 636 5,009 | 13, 634 1, 264 6, 273 61, 270 
} Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England... -......---.--.----..--- 11, 671 1,194 | 24, 067 2, 707 3, 901 
Northern Ireland. -..------------ 1 34. 007 849 59 465 7 86 |  L3i4 
eS IER ee ; 13, 185 1, 565 9, 184 833 398 22, 368 
WN. wc ceC aR cdc o--s 1, 142 100 939 85 185 2, 081 
enttiin. .....s0-cdagadeabinnneosna 160 8 3, 832 414 422 992 
Banger) = ~~~ = Loge se dear p once 476 48 1, 723 134 182 2, 199 
TIS yee aN 61 6 24 4 10 85 
Irish Free State. 30,352] 3,803] 5,162 483 | 4,286] 35,514 
RE 3, 830 416 | 33,582 6, 571 6, 987 37, 412 
po eri dearepematin 166 8 240 12 20 406 
Liechtenstein 24 1 Bie cobdat dei 1 25 
LRBGOI..... as. 2 - dnp oeensd ip —eson 330 31 908 122 153 238 
TiO 5. oa geh pe ssh inge Spal 97 9 120 9 18 217 
TANNED; on sno duginiestonbunepono~e 8 1 10 3 4 18 
TIRED... ccc pene tttieas ope ~~--- 11,648 1, 485 132 2, 281 195 327 3, 766 
PEE cena ie deeehiclackigay sos 6, 453 5, 959 706 4, 373 614 320 10, 332 
SEI: | eps oc nnulnmedintiabuiine os oo 5, 982 5, 645 397 6,778 520 917 12, 423 
FUTURE: oi cu diggtidhbebige she ai 1503 430 10 2, 649 490 500 3, 079 
ROW... L. sedeemekdstb conch sind 603 704 62 1, 750 154 216 2, 454 
RNS $55 iss cna ae chs eleva 1 2, 248 1, 947 118 2, 830 219 337 4, 777 
Dah SESH... ...: dastedbees bate dncsocin 100 yo 5 eee ae RAD itachi: cee aang ean 75 
RR OE SS ee Pe ee 1131 155 5 6, 006 1, 193 1, 198 6, 161 
RTE SE cc RE, Sica 9, 561 8, 585 621 3, 851 369 990 12, 436 
NO de iisaiibite cite cb debit qe eciel 2, 081 1, 876 211 2, 422 198 409 4, 298 
Turkey in Europe.................-.. 1100 82 4 1,111 43 7 47 i, 198 
supeeie.. Jc.:d:6--..<.- te) RE, 671 601 52 2, 371 209 261 2, 972 4 
WENT MUR OR cca ccbucasoocna (1) 256 14 176 24 38 432 ‘ 
TOQGl WUIOM.. <. 4 hi < 5S. 1161,422 | 149,056 | 15, 411 147,540 | 18, 272 33, 683° | 296, 596 ' 
Afghanistan.......-.-----2--2.------ 100 a1. 52... pee FO. 2 ; 
RARER § ote. 100 14 2 4 1 3 18 ee 
meni: 124 56 1 105 13 14 161 ue 
100 Th Teseeticmeasnal 1 1 2 ; 
100 120 8 7, 787 624 632 7, 907 ; 
100 99 17 59 76 605 
100 75 7 27 2 4 102 
100 23 1 6, 610 587 588 6, 633 
einen Ulery pace Seren tne i 
100 134 6 348 47 53 482 
100 7 2 85 8 10 162 
100 ) & pers er 24 3 3 25 
100 124 5 853 96 wl 977 
(1) 36 1 740 138 139 776 
(1) 191 12 172 19 31 363 
1, 424 952 62| 17,266| 1,598, 1,660| 18,218 

















oy Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Othér Asia, Other Africa, 
belong Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
ng. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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ACT OF 192% DURING MAY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MAY ne Taro 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued . a 
——= 
Admitted 
aie —— 
Nonimmigrant 
re : Quota immigrant and nonquota | Grand 
nnua immigrant TAN 
Country or area of birth quota gr Total | total 
during July 1, 
July 1, July 1, May, | ™%, 
1926, to | May, | 1926,to) May, | 17 |y,.°, 
May 31,| 1927 |May31,| 1927 _ 
1927 1927 ie 
Cameroon (British) cos tans ag 100 “9 ede | 2 Sa | 
Cameroon (French) --..........---.-- ES EEE Te ae ee i 
Egypt. -.....--.----.-------.-------- 100 98 9 131 19 Sele 
I nn bo cishischecinsa.t eellidinanih esibet SE S OOS SEES : 
SE BES EEE: eee hi 100 > eS 0 i el 
Re od see 100 19 5 19 1 6 
Ruanda and Urundi___.........._..- rca Ah Api lettre aie A epagebeae RD 
South Africa, Union of_...........--- 100 150 1 373 45 46 | 
South West Africa..................- 100 1 Of Aaa 1 | 
REE Eh MITER ca ih aR pa ati lene i 
Togoland (British)..............._.- Nt 2) ait ea aes 8 oS 
Togoland (French) ..............---- a RATT 5 ie ARE Ra eB ehh oh 
ND Ci ok ain aon benitee sea (‘) 57 4 114 16 20 
Ts Ro entdannecnyo= 1, 200 328 20 643 81 101 
FT SPR ae Bae cP Pant eae 121 151 12| 3, 252 306 318 - 
te Mas ech areas tsincantand woo wc ee ke. Me ee ee 
RE et a Re as, 100 109 9 979 95 104 
SS RS ITS a AE lel ee minh OS) ERIE 8 cea i ht aaa 
EES A ARE: 100 he ced 13 2 2 
2 RARE OES a RIS. 4S. SS Plated TS a hE Suis RR NE 5 1 ! 
SE IR nn alah tons tam donne doko (‘) te kad 144 16 16 
Total, Pacific............------ 621 279 21| 4,393 420 441 4.67 
ER AR RRB Onc PE AR So RT SSNS OE 73, 977 5, 504 5, 504 
CT i a = alk elie wn aE eens 4, 905 575 575 
I ll Rated nde Budnntpoms do pag os ailcakg ane. ckok atin 2 73, 810 7, 499 7, 499 
8, 247 1,128 | 1, 128 
844 118 118 
H 214 27 27 
British West Indies f 603 61 4, 374 631 692 
Dutch West Indies.__..............- 1) eee fo 175 16 16 
French West Indies () 30 2 58 10 12 
meitien Wemeuras.... 5....... 2-52... () 53 2 84 . 10 
NE I ie BN 6 em aol cae Reapeetin o balesnan ised udbiicaiieeis soon 36 3 3 
IE A IN dc ocr Since ni lh vingiiothenm teenies oaths agents o 3, 052 381 381 
EE «Ault t asinrbhitititenanddaker dee cise nicuiaete ade a 1, 476 201 201 
OS ERT ARETE CTS. GE. f 53 5 140 22 27 
RS RES EES pe 1) ke 15 1 1 
I SS aaa ae REE eee Se SER RE SEO. TS one anil 
i A EINE AI A I mee URiN ER 4, 959 635 635 | 
iE a gaa eRe Siggy ewes ease oa i aT 
Miquelon and St. Pierre... ....-.-- (1) 6 i 39 3 4 | 
TE Bi ccekatecsene ccdnn0kio 778 71 | 176,407 | 16,762 | 16,833 | 177, 185 
Grand total, all countries. ____- 164, 667 | 2 151, 393 15, 585 | 346,249 | 37, 133 52, 718 | 497, (42 
1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, -or tee per in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
they belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
RE EP et on et ett 
an uo year. ts) y q purposes does not always co! 
with actual nationality. Bee section 12 of the act.) . 
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5.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
TOT OF 1924 DURING MAY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MAY 31, 1927, BY SPEOL-. 
FIED CLASSES 


or of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
[The _ wee immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occupations} 
ste 





























- Juiy, 
v ay, 1926, 
Class 1927 to May, 
1927 
Nonimmigrants 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees.........._- 529 5, 145 
Temporary visitors for— 
BusiN@SS « --------+-00--e0ecerb eh n enone eee eek ee ee eee 2, 334 20, 691 
PleaSUre.. - -.---- 2m on-nnnesee----- ule a7 ieee 4, 722 33, 165 
In continuous passage through the United States___..........................._.___. 3, 358 25, 694 
Tocarry on trade unden existing treaty. -...---..-..--.---ses--e-eenee-sen-eaeeeenee 115 1, 116 
T tal <n ncb sedan se tisha neice ewesenvecarnensenensqenccep cn db ddl sclebbenddsiLdu 11, 058 85, 811 
Nonquota immigrants 
Wired 00 Vette Ce irene nn nen tecdorein-canegubacanetpeesiaumecon ain 11,164 18, 749 
Children of United States citizems._-._--. 2.22.22. 11,020 1 7, 284 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit ag a 9, 864 89, 262 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America........_..... 212,728 | 2 144, 781 
TORE WOVEN cet enevesnccoccancesl tegwhéossinewanchaeveecebenieaceres ant, 1 803 
Their children--...--.-- Bea sowed se Daemons nerossenesccccsbbedscécacwéccccccedwd 133 1 163 

Ministers of religious denominations. --_-._.-_. 2-2... -. eeeeenbeenennnnnnnnocee- 49 542 
Wave OS MU 8. sda Selb eS, Ho ine bce cae ebb bbcae A 28 294 
Children of ministers......._. hatulglelel nist phcnisenieht eee ne tr re eS 52 609 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities.......................... 3 130 
Wives of profesperes 5 S03 i i320 ls. soled Roll lecce oc ocewe 2 38 
Children Of (ROU ores on ok kecnch sede amaneppp~onns enmanendamsiodlue-lemacumeace 19 
USES... - ntuvntecdnivonssacsesnncowsengneesp barrens cdepbabbee ee 87 1, 729 
Voterame of ine VOrmR Weg 55s 5555, 4d. aididédesdhe dd stdsatiul Jesse 682 4, 312 
Wits 6 OR oi tains rnb N etic wlhwind seniemdiiicn ancm enmdinchinhlh- sub tL Adhaees wk) Las 137 781 
Children of veterans. -.........---....-. ~ccaiiehn shame de qeadcdebbibbucdbsodidled. “i 139 933 
Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico....-.---.....--.-.....---------........-- 4 a 

Cte. 8 cheep inti nnfiingndgdoo4éhenedbideses kboneeitie..lés- did te 26, 075 260, 438 
Quota immigrants (charged to quota). -.................-----------cceee eee 15, 585 151, 393 

Goand telereipegepers 26th EO EO MODE BP 52, 718 497, 642 











' Wives and unmarried children under 18 years of age born in quota countries. 


* Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act. as Government 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUs 





MONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, 1. 
A ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or throuch 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 

issue of the Labor Review: 

California.—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll jy 
795 establishments in the State, page 147. 

Colorado.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 62. 

Iowa.—Changes in volume of employment in industries in the 
State, page 149. 

Maryland.—Volume of employment and pay roll in certain indus- 
tries, page 150. 

Massachusetts —Changes in volume of employment in 1,036 man- 
ufacturing establishments, page 151. 

New Jersey.—Changes in volume of employment and amount of 
pay roll in 867 establishments, page 152. 

Pennsylvamia.—Conference on industrial nursing, page 59; and 
changes in volume of employment, in man-hours worked, and in 
pay-roll totals, page 154. 

West Virginia.—Economic position of the Negro, page 27; coal- 
mine accidents, page 53; and report of operations under the Staite 
workmen’s compensation act, page 63. 

Wisconsin.— Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 64; and data on changes in volume of employ- 
ment and pay roll in Wisconsin industries, page 155. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Cororapo.—Industrial Commission. Ninth report, for the biennium December 
1, 1924, to December 1, 1926: Denver, 1926. 99 pp., folders. 


Reviewed briefly on page 62 of this issue. 

Marne.— Department of Labor and Industry. Eighth biennial report for fiscal 
years 1925-1926. (Augusta, 1926?) 41 pp. 

The seasonal character of the occupations of large numbers of Maine workers 
jeads to serious unemployment in the State each spring and fall. The Maine 
Department of Labor in cooperation with the Federal Department of Labor 
is endeavoring to devise a scheme to meet this difficulty. 

MassacuuseTTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1926. Part II1—Salaries 


of office employees in Massachusetts, May 1, 1926. [Boston, 1927?] 59 pp., 
chart. Public document No. 15. 


A review of the mimeographed report on this subject, issued in advance of the 
final report listed above, was published in the Review for January, 1927 (p. 141). 
West Vrrernta.—Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. Report, 1925-26: 

The Negro in West Virginia. Charleston [19277]. 147 pp. 

Reviewed on page 27 of this issue. 

—— Compensation Commissioner. Annual report, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925. Charleston [19267]. «i, 126 pp. 

Reviewed on page 63 of this issue. 

—— Department of Mines. Annual report, from July 1, 1924, to December 31, 
1925. Charleston [19267]. 324 pp. 

Data on ecoal-mine accidents in West Virginia, taken from this report are pub- 
lished on page 53 of this issue. 

Wisconstn.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1924-1926. Madison, 
1926. 658 pp., chart. 

This report contains information on safety and sanitation, public and private 
employment offices, woman and child labor, workmen’s compensation, appren- 
ticeship, ete., as governed by the laws of Wisconsin, and on the work done by 
the commission in earrying out the laws. 

-—— —— Workmen’s compensation, thirteenth report, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1926. |Madison, 19267| 65 pp. 

Reviewed on page 64 of this issue. 

Uniren States.—Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of agriculture, 1926, 
Washington, 1927. «xi, 1298 pp., illustrations, charts. 
Articles from this yearbook are reprinted on pages 35, and 103 of this issue. 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 259: Placer- 
mining methods and costs in Alaska, by Norman L. Wimmler. Washington, 
1927. vii, 236 pp., map, diagrams, illustrations. 
Wage data from this report are given on page 108 of this issue. 
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UNITED Statges.— Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication x 
176: Child welfare conditions and resources in seven Pennsylvania counties 
Washington, 1927. vii, 8305 pp. . 

Gives the results of an investigation made at the request of the Pennsylvanig 

Children’s Commission. Seven counties, considered representative of Social 
and economic conditions in different parts of the State, were Belected, and 
careful study was made of the laws, conditions, and practices relating to chijq 
welfare, The special purposes of the study were (1) to find out in each of the 
communities studied the extent and nature of the problems relating to children 
in need of special care; (2) to review the methods employed by these communi- 
ties to deal with these problems; (3) to find out the extent to which Activities 
in the interest of individual children embodied such principles and standards of 
social work as to give assurance that the expenditure of time and money wag 
productive of permanent and beneficial results. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 56: Women in Tennessee industries~ 


a study of hours, wages, and working conditions. Washingion, 1927. 
120 pp., chart. 


Reviewed on page 40 of this issue. 


Bulletin No. 58: Women in Delaware industries—a study of 
hours, wages, and working conditions. Washington, 1927. vii, 156 pp. 


vii, 




















Reviewed on page 38 of this issue. cal fu 
suppe 

e * * t 

Official—Foreign Countries wai 

Austrauia (Sourn Avustrauia).—Statistical Office. Statistical register of the reach 
State of South Australia for the year 1925-26. Part V: Production. Se. had ¥ 
tion 1—Report on agricultural, livestock, and manufactory statistics. Ade- INTE 
laide, 1927. 30 pp. i 

Contains data on number of workers employed in agriculture and in various | 
industries, total amounts paid in wages, ete. Re 

(WeEsTERN AustrRALIA).—Registry Department. Pocket year book of West- eer 
ern Australia, 1927. Perth, 1927. 108 pp. 

' Contains statistics of employment, rates of wages of adult workers in principal 
occupations, average retail prices of commodities in Perth, 1925 and 1926, index C 
numbers of purchasing power of money, friendly societies, building and coopera- tot 
tive and provident societies, trade-union membership, ete. Offi 
Cuite.—Oficina Central de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de la Reptiblica de Fe 

Chile, 1925. Vol. VIII—Mineria y metalurgia. Santiago, 1926. vii, 57 pp. 

Data on wages in the coal and the copper mines of Chile are published on page ! 
109 of this issue. o- 
Great Brrratin.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom th 

for each of the fifteen years from 1911 to 1925. Seventieth number. London, , 
1927. 2x, 367 pp. [Cmd. 2849.} me 

Data on pensions, poor relief, and unemployment insurance in England and ba 

Wales, taken from this report, are given on page 65 of this issue. Ur 
Industrial Assurance Commissioner. Report for the year ending December 
31,1926. London, 1927. 177 pp. ; 

Contains reports of decisions in disputed cases, and gives for the industrial 
insurance and collecting societies covered data as to business done, capital si 
involved, number of policies lapsed, kinds of benefit paid, and the like. = 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Seventh annual report, to December u 
31,1926. London, 1927. 28 pp. ls 

Discusses briefly the various investigations carried on by the board during : 

1926, among which were studies of hours of labor, accident causation, physiology . 


of ventilation, vocational guidance, sickness in cotton-weaving sheds and in the 
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printing industry, weight carrying and lifting by women, load carrying by men, 

gtmospheric conditions in mines, and telegraphists’ cramp. 

GREAT Britain.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1925. Part 
3: Industrial and provident societies. Part 4: Trade-unions. London, 1927. 
[Various paging. | . 

The societies covered in Part 3 include a great variety of activities, such as 
trading, credit, production and distribution, land and housing operations, and 
general cooperative development schemes. In 1924 there were in Great Britain 
5,801 of these societies, with a membership of 5,685,000 and assets of £202,375,000. 
Full statistical details are given, with description of the work carried on by the 
diferent organizations. 

Part 4 contains data for the year ending December 31, 1924, which show an 
upward trend for trade-unionism, but which, owing to the developments of 1925 
and 1926, appear much out of date. In view of the arguments now being 
advanced in support of the Government’s trade-union bill, the most interesting 
section of the report is the discussion of a complaint brought by a trade-union 
member that his union had committed a breach of the rules concerning political 
activity in thatit had paid an affiliation fee to the Trades-Union Congress out of 
its general fund, to which all members must contribute, instead of from its politi- 
cal fund, from which a member might “contract out” if he did not wish to 
support the union’s political policy. Such complaints have been very rare, 
and this was the only one received during the year. The findings of the reg- 
istrar, before whom the matter was argued, are given in full, the conclusion 
reached being that no breach of the rules had occurred and that the member 
had no valid ground of complaint. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFice.—Credit cooperation as adapted to the needs of 


the worker, by Roy F. Bergengren. Geneva, 1927. 32 pp. (Reprinted from 
International Labor Review, May, 1927, pp. 709-740.) 


Reviewed on page 68 of this issue. 

—— International Labor Conference, tenth session, Geneva, May, 1927. Supple- 
mentary report on sickness insurance. (First item on the agenda.) Geneva, 
1927. 45 pp. 

Contains the replies of Greece, Irish Free State, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia 
to the questionnaire on sickness insurance sent out by the International Labor 
Office, which had not been received when the previous report was published. 

—— International labor directory, Part VI: Cooperative organizations. Geneva, 
1927. viii, 110 pp. 

A directory of cooperative organizations, printed in English, French, and 
German, classified by countries and arranged so as to show the affiliations of 
societies. Each name entry also gives the date of foundation, chief officials, 
the names of any periodicals published, affiliation, and membership. Supple- 
mentary tables are included showing amount of business of trading societies, 
banks and credit societies, and insurance societies. 

Union or Sour Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland, 


covering the period 1910-1925. No. 8—1925. Pretoria, 1927. xxx, 1130 pp., 
maps, charts. 


Gives an account of the history and development of the Union, with a diseus- 
sion of the situation in 1925, covering its principal social, economic, and industrial 
aspects. The sections of interest to labor include data on labor conditions, 
unemployment, trade-unions, operations of arbitration boards, apprenticeship, 
labor legislation, wages and hours of labor, miners’ phthisis, wholesale and 
retail prices, housing and rents, cost of living, farm labor, agricultural cooperation, 
conditions of native labor, etc. 
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Unofficial 


ARENDT, JoserH 8. J. La nature, l’organisation et le programme des syndi 
ouvriers chrétiens. Paris, Action Populaire, 1926. $23 pp. ae 


The retardation in the development of Christian trade-unionism jp some 
localities and the checks and setbacks of the movement in other localities should 


the author holds, be largely attributed to the lack of properly prepared leaders 
among the Christian workers. 


Arnot, R. Pace. History of the Labor Research Department. London, Laby 
Research Department, 1926. 62 pp. 


FABIAN Socrery. Tract No. 222: The trades disputes and trades-union bill: 
an analysis and commentary by William A. Robson. London, 1927. 8 op. 
An analysis of the bill from the standpoint of an opponent. One or two of 
the points which the author attacks most strongly were amended while the pjj 
was under discussion, but in the main his arguments have not been affected. 
InroRMATION Bureau ON Women’s Work (To.epo, Onto). The floating 
world. Toledo, 305 Commerce Guardian Building, 1927. 49 pp. 
A study of 126 nonfamily working women in Toledo, Ohio, with particular 
reference to their manner of living and the reasons for their frequent changes of 
residence, with some discussion of their working experience, including wages, ete. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Report on activities during the 


years 1924, 1925, and 1926, sybmitted to the fourth ordinary congress, Paris, 
August, 1927. Amsterdam, 1927. 1658 pp. 


JOURNAL oF ApuLT Epvucation. A half-yearly review issued by the British 
Institute of Adult Education. Vol. I, No. 1, September, 1926. London. 

Research is the chief objective of this journal, and the editors state it is the 

first of its size and scope to be devoted to considering adult education, in and 


for itself, and aside from the economic, political, or religious purposes such 
education ordinarily serves. 
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Leacus or Nations Union. Towards industrial peace. Being the report of the 


roceedings of a wt be hone eee by the League of Nations Union and 
eld at the London School of Economics, February 1-4, 1927, on systems of 


fixing minimum wages and methods of conciliation and arbitration. London, 
P. 8S. King & Son (Lid.), 1927. 283 pp. 


Nationat Cuitp Lasor Commitrer. Fourteen is too early, by Raymond G. 
Fuller. New York City, 1927. 40 pp. 

The author calls attention to the fact that until recently the early withdrawal 
of children from school was alleged to be a matter of economic necessity, but 
that of late a new justification has been sought in the mental inferiority of those 
who leave school, as shown by the results of intelligence tests. Disputing the 
validity of this justification, the author discusses the bearing of intelligence 
tests upon the real capacity of a child, the relative value of school and work con- 
ditions upon normal development, and the force of the arguments brought for- 

ward to limit the period of compulsory school attendance sharply to 14 years of 
age. He emphasizes the fact that withdrawal from school is due to many causes 
quite apart from the mental capacity shown by the tests, and declares that “the 
notion that a child’s future success depends upon his I. Q. [intelligence quotient] 
is arrant nonsense.” From many quarters comes a claim that any raising of the 
period of full-time school attendance is harmful, because of the individual differ- 
ences in children’s abilities and needs. ‘To compel all children, regardless of 
these differences, to remain in school until 16 is, we are assured, inadvisable from 
the standpoint of the welfare and education of the child. We reply that to release 
them en masse at 14, regardless of these same differences, is still worse. And we 
assert that unless individual differences in children are better provided for eve" 
in our present schools than they are ever likely to be in industry, the schools are 
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failing to serve the educational function which justifies their existence.’’ The 
nonadaptation of industry to the individual child is discussed at some length, and 
the conclusion is reached that while many of the schools need a different attitude 
and different methods, they are, even under present conditions, better fitted to 
give the child a chance for proper development than is the kind of industrial 
experience open to a boy or girl of 14. 

NarionAL WomEN’s TrapE Union Leacur or America. Proceedings, tenth 
"biennial convention, Kansas City, Mo., June 28 to July 3, 1926. Chicago 

(19267). 103 pp. : 

A brief account of this meeting was published in the October, 1926, issue of the 
Review (p. 118). 

Sourre, Rose E. Thirty years in the public service. London, Nisbet & Co. 
(Lid.), 1927. 238 pp. 

Factory inspection in England dates back to 1833, but it was not until 1893 
that the first woman factory inspectors were appointed. The author, one of the 
first woman factory inspectors, began her work in that year under a local authority 
and in December, 1895, was appointed as an inspector in the Home Office, being 
the fourth woman so appointed. From that time until her retirement in 1926 
she was Officially connected in one capacity or another with the question of im- 
proving conditions for the workers. Her book constitutes a brief but informing 
survey of a critical period, which is of interest to all concerned with the history 
of labor in Great Britain, and indicates the need for further improvement, espe- 
cially in regard to the factory and truck acts. It is also an interesting picture of 
labor conditions, past and present. Her intense interest and delight in her work 
are so evident that the writer of the foreword suggests the book might well have 


been called ‘‘ The joyous adventures of Rose Squire,” a suggestion in which the 
reader is apt to concur. 
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